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CHAPTER XXXV. 
ENSHROUDED IN MYSTERY. 


LATE in the afternoon of as bril- 
liant a day as London can produce, 
when the spring is merging into 
summer, Thomas Kage, in his pro- 
fessional costume, might have been 
seen ascending to his chambers in 
the Temple with the fleet steps 
of one who runs a race against 
time. 

Mr. Kage was then doing little 
less. He had a vast amount of 
business on his shoulders just now, 
legal and private. Only the past 
night Major Dawkes (as we have 
already seen) found him late at 
his chambers, hard at work. This 
evening he would have to quit Lon- 
don on some private matters con- 
nected with his friend Lord Har- 
tledon, and he would be away for 
some three or four days. 

Dashing off his wig and gown, 
he was about to settle down to his 
table, and go over certain papers, 
there waiting for an opinion, when 
his clerk, Mr. Taylor—for he could 
afford one now—accosted him. 

‘One of Major Dawkes’s ser- 
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vants has been here, sir, to ask if 
you would go up there as quickly 
as you could. Mrs. Dawkes—’ 

‘But I can’t,’ interrupted Mr. 
Kage. ‘ With what I have yet to do 
to-day, it is not possible. Did you 
say so?” 

‘No, sir. I said I would give 
you the message. I told him you 
were busy. The little boy is dead!’ 

* What little boy ? 

‘Mrs. Dawkes’s, sir—little Can- 
terbury.’ 

Thomas Kage’s hands ceased 
rattlingtheparchments. He looked 
up as one who believes not. 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘He is dead, sir, sure enough, 
and all that pot of money lapses. 
He died in the night.’ 

* But what did he die of ? What 
was the matter with him ?’ 

‘The man couldn’t say. It was 
that Richard who has brought notes 
here once or twice.’ 

‘The boy was well again,’ re- 
iterated Mr. Kage, feeling utterly 
bewildered. ‘Dawkes said so when 
he was here last night ; besides, 
I know it.’ 

‘What the man said was, that 
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the nurse found him dead in his 
bed this morning, pursued Mr. 
Taylor. ‘Mrs. Dawkes was in a 
very terrible state, and her maid 
sent him to ask you to go up.’ 

A rapid argument in his own 
mind, whether he might venture to 
put off his journey until the mor- 
row, and sit up that night to com- 
plete his work, was decided in the 
affirmative. At almost any cost he 
would go to his cousin in her sore 
need. He could, by taking the 
first train in the morning, perform 
his journey in time. 

*I shall want you to stay late 
to-night, Mr. Taylor.’ 

‘Very well, sir.’ 

He went up to Belgravia as fast 
as a cab could take him, and was 
shown at once into the presence of 
Mrs. Dawkes. Her state was piti- 
able to witness. Just as she had 
been when the alarm came, and 
she had run to the child’s room, 
so she was still—a loose robe on, 
and her hair hanging down. She 
had remained since in the very ex- 
tremity of anguish—now in a semi- 
fainting state ; now rushing to the 
death-room and calling on her child 
to live—to live! In short, she was 
frantic. Could she but have wept— 
could she but have fallen into a 
real faint, and so have induced 
weakness—it had been better for 
her. Fry said all this to Mr. Kage 
in a few rapid sentences, .as_ she 
stood with her hand on the door- 
handle. 

‘I can scarcely believe it to be 
true, Fry, that the child is dead,’ 
he whispered. 

‘And that’s like us, sir. 
cannot believe it now.’ 

* But what was it?” 

*O, it must have been a sudden 
fit, sir. There’s nothing else, that 
I know of, could kill a child in his 
sleep.’ 

With a kind of choking cry, some- 
thing like what may be heard from 
one in an attack of epilepsy, Mrs. 
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Dawkes sprang forward when she 
saw Mr. Kage, and flung herself 
into his arms. The sight of him 
brought the reaction that had 
been wanted; and she began to 
sob frightfully, piteously imploring 
Thomas Kage to bring Aém—her 
lamb, her angel-boy, her all—back 
to life. With difficulty could he 
unwind her arms; with difficulty 
attempt a word of consolation. He 
did not know what to do with her. 
Fry, hearing the sobs of emotion, 
came in. Mr. Kage sent her for 
waterand otherrestoratives. Where 
was the Major? he mentally won- 
dered in deep anger. Surely his 
proper place was by his wife’s side 
at such an hour as this! 

Major Dawkes had gone out to 
see, as was understood by Fry, about 
some necessary arrangements. 

‘I don’t care now how soon I 
die myself, Thomas,’ exclaimed the 
poor mother, at the end of a pro- 
longed and exhaustive fit of violent 
sobbing. 

‘Hush, Caroline! May God tem- 
per the trial to you!’ he added, more 
as a prayer than in answer. 

The next to come in, witha whiter 
face than usual, as if stricken to 
fear, and words of condolence that 
seemed genuine enough on her lips, 
was Keziah Dawkes. Keziah had 
heard the news by pure accident. 
Happening to meet one of the ser- 
vants in the street, she stopped 
him to inquire after the health of the 
house, and learnt what had taken 
place. Caroline was lying on the 
sofa then, in another. of the semi- 
fainting fits, utterlyexhausted. Fry, 
kneeling by her side, strove to put 
teaspoonfuls of weak brandy-and- 
water within her lips. Mr. Kage 
took the opportunity to slip away 
in search of Judith. 

He found her in the day-nursery ; 
her hands lying idle on her knees, 
the tears slowly coursing down her 
face. She stood up when he en- 
tered, and strove to dry her eyes. 
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‘What has the child died of, 
Judith ?” 

‘Sir, I know no more than the 
dead—no more than he does, pretty 
pale lambkin. Fry insists upon it 
that it must have been a fit; but I 
don’t believe it. He never had a fit 
in his life ; and it stands to reason, 
that if he’d had one last night I 
must have heard him. The least 
noise awakes me. Since his illness 
he couldn’t move in his little bed 
but I started up. All last night I 
never heard him stir, never once, 
and I was awake twice myself. 
This morning, when I got up, he 
was still sleeping, as I supposed, 
and I went on putting things ready 
for the journey.’ 

‘You did not discover it im- 
mediately, then ?’ 

‘No, sir. I thought I’d let him 
lie as long as I could, for he had 
seemed dead asleep last night. I'd 
hardly laid him down in his bed, 
before he was off. I might have 
let him lie longer too, but for Fry’s 
coming up with a message from my 
mistress, that we was both to be 
ready without delay. I finished 
what I was about, and then went 
to his bedside. ‘ Master Tom,” 
says I, “it’s time to get up; and 
your mamma’s astir already, and 
the morning’s beautiful.” But he 
never answered. “Wake up, my 
darling,” says I then, and put the 
bed-clothes down. Sir, you might 
a’most as well have killed me: 
there he lay dead ! 

‘What did the doctor say ? 

‘The first thing he said after see- 
ing that the child was really dead, 
was to ask what I'd been giving 
to him ; he asked it sharply too. As 
if I should give him anything that 
could hurt ! 

She proceeded to recount the 
few facts connected with the last 
day of the child’s life, Mr. Kage 
listening. He had eaten his meals 
well ; the last thing he took having 
been a basin of bread-and-milk for 
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his tea. Judith had seen him take 
them all—having, in fact, taken 
her own meals with him ; and not 
for a minute the previous day had 
the boy been out of her sight. 

‘There’s the last thing I gave 
him,’ she sobbed, pointing to the 
medicine - bottle on the mantel- 
piece. ‘He sat on my lap after 
he was undressed, and took it as 
good as gold. I little thought I 
should never give him anything 
again.’ 

‘What is it? asked Mr. Kage. 

Judith explained. It was a bot- 
tle of mixture sent by the doctor, a 
dessert-spoonful of which the child 
had been taking three times a-day. 
Mr. Kage took the bottle in his 
hand, examined it, and read the 
label, ‘The Mixture. Master Can- 
terbury.’ 

‘He had took it every drop but 
that one dose that’s left; and a 
great deal of good it had done 
him,’ said Judith, in her deep sor- 
row, as Mr. Kage returned the bot- 
tle to the mantelpiece. ‘O me! 
there’s moments, sir, when I think 
it can’t be nothing but a dream.’ 

In truth, it seemed quite like 
one to Thomas Kage. 

‘Will you see him, sir ?” 

He nodded assent ; and Judith, 
unlocking the door of the next 
room, stood aside for him to pass. 
Many a time and oft had Mr, 
Kage gone in to be greeted with 
the loving words of the gentle 
child. 

At rest now; an angel in the 
heaven where he had so often 
wished to be. 


‘You have been up to see him!’ 
cried Mrs. Dawkes, almost pas- 
sionately, when Mr. Kage returned 
to her. ‘Why did you not tell 
me? I'd have gone with you. I 
wanted to go.’ 

It seemed that some of the old 
excitement was coming on again ; 
he laid his restraining hand on 
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hers to enjoin calmness. Keziah 
Dawkes, sitting at the curtained 
window with her bonnet -strings 
untied, looked gray as before. Mrs. 
Dawkes had not invited her to 
take the bonnet off. This death 
would bring no end of good to her 
beloved brother Barby, but she 
did not seem to be making a fes- 
tival of it. Caroline moaned faint- 
ly again and again, and let her 
fingers entwine themselves within 
those strong ones, in which there 
seemed to be at least protection. 

‘What did he die of, Thomas— 
what did he die of ?” 

‘In truth, I see nothing that he 
can have died of, except God’s 
visitation,’ was his honest answer. 
‘No harm seems to have come to 
him in any shape or form, to ac- 
count for the death.’ 

‘And we were to have gone to 
the Rock to-day, he andI! By 
this time we should have been 
there.’ 

‘Try and realise one thing, 
Caroline—that he is now in per- 
fect happiness ; and let it comfort 
you.’ 

‘Comfort! for me! she rejoin- 
ed, opening her eyes on him for a 
moment. ‘Never again in this 
life ! 

And poor Caroline Dawkes turn- 
ed her face down upon the sofa- 
cushion, to moan out the anguish 
that seemed as if it must kill her 
there and then. 

The dusk of evening had come 
on before Mr. Kage went down to 
take his departure. He encoun- 
tered Major Dawkes in the hall, 
who was then entering. They 
turned together into the Major's 
study. 

‘This is a very strange and sad 
event,’ observed Thomas Kage. 

‘It is the strangest thing that 
ever happened in this world,’ re- 
turned the Major; ‘and the sad- 
dest too—for my wife’s sake.’ 

‘You can throw no light upon 
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it, I suppose; or conjecture what 
can have been the cause of 
death ? 

‘I! Iam the least likely to of 
anybody,’ spoke the Major, with 
volubility. ‘I never saw the child 
but once yesterday, so far as I can 
remember ; and I have been tax- 
ing my memory over it. That was 
in the morning. He went out 
with Judith, I hear, in the carriage 
in the afternoon ; but I know no- 
thing about it personally. I was 
shut up in my study the best part 
of the day, writing letters and 
going over ac—’ 

A movement of Mr. Kage’s 
caused the Major to stop. Look- 
ing quickly behind him, he saw 
the gray face of his sister. And it 
certainly wore a scared expression 
—an expression that she seemed 
unable to keep under. A hasty 
greeting—which the Major never 
looked in her face to give—and he 
went on with what he had been 
saying. 

‘I am telling Kage that I never 
saw the boy but once yesterday, 
Keziah ; never saw him at all, in 
fact, after the morning. It is most 
unfortunate. Not that my seeing 
him could have shown me what 
was to happen, or prevented it. As 
ill-luck had it, too, I did not sleep 
at home last night.’ 

A slight movement of surprise 
in Mr. Kage’s eyes. No other 
answer. 

* Of course I’d give a good deal 
not to have been out last night. 
I’ve not done it for ages. Things 
are sure to happen crossly. After 
leaving your chambers, Kage, I 
went up to Briscoe’s. We sat late 
at cards, and he gave me a bed. 
My wife had seemed very poorly 
when I left her, and I did not care 
to go home when it got so late, 
lest she should hear me and be 
disturbed. I came round betimes 
this morning, knowing of the day’s 
journey ; and before I had been 
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five minutes in the house, the 
alarm took place. When Judith 
came in, saying something was the 
matter with the child, and then 
called me out to whisper he was 
dead, I thought she must be say- 
ing it for a farce.’ 

Keziah Dawkes drew a long 
deep breath, as if of relief. ‘O, 
Barnaby dear! and have you xo 
idea of the cause of death ?’ 

‘What I think is this. That the 
child’s late illness, or something 
connected with it, must have been 
the cause; and that the doctors 
were mistaken in supposing he had 
recovered.’ 

‘Yes, yes; it must have been so,’ 
sighed Keziah. 

‘ Possibly so,’ admitted Mr. Kage, 
speaking slowly. ‘ There seems to 
be no other way of accounting for 
it. I fear it will have a sad effect 
on Mrs. Dawkes.’ 

‘For a time,’ said the Major, 
showing along face. ‘ But she'll 
get over it after a bit; she'll get 
over it. Other mothers do.’ 


A coroner’s inquest would have 
to be held on the child: very much 
to the resentment of Major and 
Mrs. Dawkes. More to that of the 
former, however, than of the latter. 
But forhis enlarging in hiswife’s pre- 
sence on the degradation of Tom’s 
being ‘inquested,’ as though he 
were a common pauper’s child, she 
would never have thought of it, one 
way or the other. Major Dawkes’s 
resentment, however, could not stop 
the law’s demands ; and an inquest 
was fixed for the Thursday after- 
noon, the child having been found 
dead on the Wednesday. Early on 
Thursday morning the doctors made 
the post-mortem examination ; and 
they came to the astounding con- 
clusion that the child had died from 
some narcotic poison—say opium. 
An overdose of opium. 

The first frantic violence of Mrs. 
Dawkes’s grief had spent itself, and 
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on this morning, Thursday, she was 
tolerably calm—calm, save for a 
restless nervousness that prevented 
her from being still. Her medical 
attendants recommended her to re- 
main in bed ; but Mrs. Dawkes paid 
no heed to them, and by ten o’clock 
she was up, and in her dressing- 
room ; which was, in fact, a kind of 
boudoir. 

Here she sat, the breakfast-tray 
before her, making believe to sip 
her tea, and to bite small morsels 
of the thin toast. Major Dawkes 
had breakfasted below as usual, and 
was just now closeted in the dining- 
room with the two doctors who had 
been making the examination. On 
coming from the room above, they 
had requested to see him, and were 
shown in to him in the dining-room. 
Major Dawkes was not holding the 
doctors in much favour just now, 
for they were at the root of this, to 
him, offensive proceeding, the call- 
ing of the inquest. In the absence 
of all certainty as to the cause of 
death, they had declined to give 
the requisite certificate. 

Never for a moment, save during 
the intervals when she slept the 
sleep of exhaustion, was her child’s 
image absent from Mrs. Dawkes’s 
mental sight, or its memory from 
her heart. It seemed to her that 
Heaven had been bitterly unkind ; 
and the more she told herself it 
was wrong to think so, the more 
she thought it. 

‘Only two days ago, and he was 
with me in this very room,’ she 
moaned ; ‘ prattling to me while I 
ate my breakfast. I divided a bit 
of my toast between us, him and 
me. Judith, standing by, said hot 
buttered toast was not good for 
him. O my boy, my boy! 

Fry came in with an expression 
of face that attracted even the at- 
tention of her desolate mistress. 
It was a mixture of intense sur- 
prise, of puzzled curiosity, and of 
mortification. 
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‘ What is the matter?’ asked Mrs. 
Dawkes. 

The matter was this. The doc- 
tors, having to ask two or three ques- 
tions bearing on the conclusion they 
had come to regarding the death 
of the child, had chosen to put 
them to Fry, knowing she was in 
a degree a confidential servant, 
and had caused her to be called 
in. There Fry learnt—but she was 
the only one of the household to 
whom it was suffered to transpire 
—that the death was the result of 
opium. The declaration displeased 
Fry beyond everything: she had 
formed her opinion that the child 
had died in a fit, and would not 
part with it easily. 

‘It’s a nice thing they are saying 
now, ma'am,’ replied Fry in answer 
to her mistress, closing the door 
softly and speaking in a covert tone. 
*It wouldn’t be doctors if they didn’t 
have some crotchet to invent. What 
he died of, sweet child, was a fit, 
and nothing else.’ 

Mrs. Dawkes paused in some sur- 
prise. ‘Why, what do they say it 
was, then ?’ 

‘They say he was poisoned, 
ma’am. Leastways that he took 
something that was as good as poi- 
son ; senseless idiots ? 

‘ They—say—he—was—poison- 
ed ! echoed Mrs. Dawkes, leaning 
forward in her chair with dilating 
eyes. ‘Take care what you assert, 
Fry.’ 

‘I think it’s them should be told 
to take care of that, ma’am,’ was 
Fry’s ratherresentful answer. ‘ They 
declare he must have died from tak- 
ing an over-dose of opium ; which 
amounts to pretty nigh the same 
thing as saying he was poisoned. 
I'd like to ask them who was likely 
to give him opium. There was not 
such a thing asa drop in the house; 
but doctors must have their say. 
It was a fit.’ 

A faint noise, curious inits sound, 
caused Fry to turn sharply. She 
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had been putting the breakfast- 
things together while she talked. 
Was her mistress going to have a 
fit? She looked like ‘it. 

‘Opium! He died from opium! 
Do they say that? 

‘ They do, ma’am. They are tell- 
ing the Major of it now in the din- 
ing-room ; but I don’t believe it’s 
true.’ 

With a face white as ashes,—with 
hands lifted up before her as if to 
ward off some dreadful blow,—with 
a strange terror pervading herwhole 
aspect, stood Mrs. Dawkes. 

‘ But—but—’ 

Not another syllable. Utterance 
failed ; and she fell back on the 
seat in a dead faint. 

* And enough to make her, poor 
dear, when such atrocious things 
can be said of her own child! 
ejaculated the sympathising Fry, 
flying to the rescue. 

When the coroner’s inquest met 
in the afternoon, the medical men 
declared their opinion—that the 
child had died from the effect of 
some narcotic, probably opium. 
Judith, as nurse, was very sharply 
questioned—turned inside out, as 
may be said—as to what food the 
child had taken the evening of 
the day preceding his death. She 
was to the full as indignant as Fry 
—more so, indeed, at their sup- 
posing anything of the kind could 
have found its way to him by any 
chance whatever ; but Judith, un- 
like Fry, was not loud. Swallow- 
ing down her tears and striving for 
calmness, she was very quiet and 
respectful, only insisting upon it 
that the doctors must be wrong. 
Neither bit nor drop had approach- 
ed the child’s lips but what she 
herself had given him—saving a 
small bit of his mamma’s buttered 
toast in the morning, which both 
she and her mistress had watched 
him eat. 

‘He never was out of my sight 
during the whole day for one minute, 
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gentlemen,’ she earnestly reiterated 
to the jury; ‘and I can take my oath 
that he had nothing but his ordinary 
and proper food. The doctors say 
that what he took to harm him 
must have been taken at night; but 
after his tea at five o’clock, which 
was bread-and-milk, he had no- 
thing whatever—except the dessert- 
spoonful of physic when he was 
undressed ; and the doctors know 
that that couldn’t have hurt him, 
for it was their own physic, sent in 
by themselves, and he had been 
taking it for two or three days.’ 

Judith’s simplicity and earnest 
manner made its own favourable 
impression on the coroner’s court. 
Major Dawkes, who was present, 
testified that she was a truthful, 
faithful servant, valued by her mis- 
tress, and fond almost to idolatry 
of the child. The medicine-bottle, 
remaining in its place on the man- 
telpiece with the one dose left in 
it, had been examined at once by 
the medical men, and found to be 
exactly as they had sent it in— 
right and proper and harmless me- 
dicine. In fact, so far as reliable 
testimony went, nothing could be 
more clearly proved than that the 
child had taken nothing improper ; 
and, moreover, that there had posi- 
tively occurred no opportunity what- 
ever for anything else to be admi- 
nistered to him. 

No one could have had access to 
him, When the child was in bed— 
and the nurse testified that he fell 
asleep almost as she laid his head 
on the pillow—she, Judith, had re- 
mained in the room. Closing the 
door between the two nurseries, 
she had set to work to turn out 
her drawers and pack up her own 
things, all of which were in the bed- 
room. The child never stirred, she 
said; he was sleeping sound and 
fast. Of course, it was now known 
that he was in the sleep of stupor, 
passing quietly on to death. At 
ten o’clock—she heard the hour 
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strike from the churches—she ran 
downstairs for her supper—some 
bread-and-butter. Bringing it up 
on a plate, she went on arranging 
her things, and went to bed be- 
tween eleven and twelve. 

A juryman interrupted to inquire 
how long she remained downstairs, 
and whether any one meanwhile 
could have had access to the child. 

‘I was not down two minutes, 
sir,’ was Judith’s answer; ‘and no 
one could have had access to the 
child. Only my mistress was up- 
stairs—she was in bed in her own 
room; and the Major was not at 
home. It happened that I saw 
every one of the servants down- 
stairs, except Richard; and I’ve 
heard since that he had gone out 
on business for his master.’ 

Major Dawkes nodded a corro- 
boration of this. Before going out 
himself that evening, he had given 
his servant Richard a commission 
to execute out of doors. 

‘No one can regret more than 
myself that I should have been ab- 
sent on this particular evening and 
night,’ added the Major with some 
natural emotion. ‘It was getting 
on for nine o'clock when I left 
home. I had business with Mr. 
Kage the barrister, and went down 
to his chambers in the Temple. I 
slept at Captain Briscoe’s, and got 
home between seven and eight in 
the morning.’ 

‘So that, personally, you know 
nothing of the sad event, Major 
Dawkes? spoke the coroner with 
civility. 

‘Nothing whatever, I am sorry 
to say. I consider my absence 
most unfortunate. Not that, had I 
been at home, I could have done 
any good, or prevented the death. 
The chances are—nay, I may say 
the certainty—that I should not 
have known of it one moment 
earlier than I did; but I neverthe- 
less regret that it should have fallen 
out so.’ 
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‘Did the child appear to you to 
be as well and lively as usual that 
day, Major Dawkes ?” 

‘Quite so; what little I saw of 
him. I did not see him at all after 
the morning. Once or twice, in 
passing to my bedroom, I heard 
him chattering to his nurse, the 
two shut up in the nursery; but I 
did not see him myself during the 
latter part of the day.’ 

‘Can you at all account for this 
fact—that he must have taken 
opium ?” 

*So little can I account for it, 
that when the medical men in- 
formed me it was the case, I could 
not, and did not, believe them. 
Even now I am loth to admit 
it; for it seems to me absolutely 
impossible that the child could 
have been brought into contact 
with any opium, or taken it. His 
nurse, as you have heard, says she 
never quitted him at all; and I 
believe it to have been so. She is 
a perfectly reliable woman.’ 

The coroner and jury were evi- 
dently at a nonplus. Judith was 
recalled, and told to re-state mi- 
nutely the events of the evening 
from and after the boy’s tea-time. 
Particularly was she pressed upon 
the point, whether she was positive 
she did not lose sight of him a¢ a// 
before he was in bed; one of the 
jury remarking that children were 
apt to taste at anything they came 
near if not watched ; Azs were. 

‘We had tea together in the 
nursery, gentlemen—him and me,’ 
said Judith in obedience. ‘Both 
of us had bread-and-milk : it’s what 
I’m fond of, having been brought 
up in the country, where milk’s a 
plenty. Little Tom read to me 
after tea—it was what he liked 
doing—first a fairy tale, and next 
a Bible story. Soon after seven, 
his mamma’s bell rang for him to 
go down to her. I took him; and 
my mistress began talking to me 
about the morrow’s journey. We 
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stayed there ten minutes maybe, 
or a quarter of an hour. I went 
back with him then, and soon un- 
dressed him— 

‘Was he as lively as usual? came 
the interruption. 

‘Yes, that he was, sir—talking 
about the Rock—and didn’t want to 
gotobed. Butwhen I told him how 
tired he’d be on the morrow, and 
what a long way it was, he said no 
more. He was the most tractable 
child a body could have to do with 
—as good as gold. He said his 
prayers at my knee; and I gave 
him his spoonful of physic; and 
then he got drowsy, and I put him 
into bed. Nobody came near him, 
gentlemen ; and there was not the 
smallest chance that anybody could 
come. After he was in bed, I shut 
myself into his room, and began 
putting the things together, as I’ve 
already said.’ 

‘Did any of the servants come 
up during this time?’ asked a jury- 
man. 

‘I don’t know, sir. They might 
have come into the day-nursery 
without my hearing them. I don’t 
think they did; for I noticed no- 
thing touched in the room when I 
got back to it.’ 

‘Were the servants in the habit 
of coming up?’ resumed the same 
juryman. 

‘Sometimes they’d come and talk 
a bit. None of them came that 
evening, sir, that I know of.’ 

‘If all the servants came to the 
nursery after the boy was out of it, 
it could make no difference to the 
question at issue,’ interposed the 
coroner impatiently. ‘So far as 
the testimony goes,—and it seems 
to me that we may rely upon it,— 
neither person nor thing could have 
approached the boy to harm him.’ 

‘I am certain that it didn’t,’ 
answered Judith, hot tears gather- 
ing in her eyes. 

There appeared to be no farther 
evidence to sift—nothing more to 
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be learnt. The case presented a 
shroud of impenetrable mystery ; 
and after some discussion, the co- 
roner and jury were fain to give it 
up as a bad job, and return their 
verdict : 

‘ Died from opium; but how ad- 
ministered, there is no evidence to 
show.’ 

And little Tom Canterbury’s 
body was buried in Brompton 
cemetery, his soul having departed 
with the angels. And Major Dawkes 
was a free man again, and a wealthy 
one. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE POSTERN-DOOR. 


Tue wild wind was whistling and 
booming round the station at Chil- 
ling as the train came rushing along 
in the dusk of a fine evening, when 
autumn was merging itself into win- 
ter. Time, working its changes 
and changes, had extended still 
farther the branch of the Aberton 
railway ; and Chilling itself had a 
station now. It was not much 
more than a bleak little shed and 
a telegraph-box ; but Chilling was 
proud ofit, and at least three trains 
a-day stopped there. 

It brought freight this time. Out 
of one first-class compartment 
stepped Thomas Kage, out of an- 
other Mrs. Dunn—Lydia Canter- 
bury in the days gone by ; neither 
of whom had known that the other 
was in the train. It sometimes hap- 
pens so. Both of them had come 
down unexpectedly—that is, un- 
known to their friends in Chilling. 
A solitary fly was waiting outside. 
Mrs. Dunn made for it in haste, 
lest anybody else should appro- 
priate it first, and was calling out 
to the porter to bring her luggage, 
when Thomas Kage went up to 
her. 

‘Goodness me” cried she in her 
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off-hand manner, ‘ what brings you 
here ?” 

‘I have come down on a little 
business,’ he answered. ‘I did not 
know you were in the train.’ 

‘I’m sure J did not know you 
were. I wish I had known it. 
Would you like a seat in the fly? 
I am going to surprise them at 
Thornhedge Villa; they don’t know 
of my coming.’ 

‘No, thank you. I shall see you 
soon.’ 

The fly, laden with its luggage, 
was rattled off. Mrs. Dunn ordered 
it to stop at Chilling Rectory ; it 
lay in the line of route to Thorn- 
hedge Villa; and indeed, in her 
usual free-and-easy independence, 
she had not quite made up her 
mind which dwelling to honour 
with a visit first. Thomas Kage 
thought she must have come to 
surprise some of them with a toler- 
ably long sojourn, as he looked 
after the pile of boxes on the fly’s 
roof. 

Turning away, he found himself 
greeted by a respectable, portly 
man, wearing the black clothes and 
white necktie of an upper servant. 
Mr. Kage knew the face, but could 
not remember where he had seen 
it. 

‘Neel, sir; butler at the Rock.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Mr. Kage. ‘I 
remember Mrs. Dawkes told me you 
remained at the Rock.’ 

‘Yes, sir. They wanted a re- 
sponsible person to take charge at 
the Rock during their long ab- 
sences from it, what with the valu- 
able paintings and furniture, so I 
have stayed; and the Major took 
on a London butler up there, who 
robbed them frightfully, we hear.’ 

‘Is Mrs. Dawkes staying at the 
Rock now ?” 

‘She is, sir. She has never been 
away from it since she came down 
when the poor little heir died in 
the summer. I think she is very 
ill, sir.’ 
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‘TI will see her to-morrow,’ said 
Mr. Kage. 

He walked away with Neel’s last 
words ringing in his ears, carrying 
his small travelling-bag in his hand 
—for he had the same propensity 
to wait on himself as of yore, when 
practicable. He had not seen Mrs. 
Dawkes since the day of the child’s 
funeral, for she had quitted Lon- 
don immediately. Twice he had 
written to her at the Rock, friendly 
notes of inquiry as to her health 
and welfare ; but Mrs. Dawkes had 
not answered either. When he met 
the Major in town, as would hap- 
pen sometimes by chance, he was 
told Mrs. Dawkes was pretty well, 
and enjoying the country. 

During the long vacation a mat- 
ter of pressing business connected 
with Lord Hartledon had taken 
Mr. Kage first to Switzerland and 
then to Scotland. He returned to 
London in October, was up to his 
eyes in business for a fortnight, and 
had now travelled down to Chil- 
ling for a specific purpose—to ask 
Millicent Canterbury to be his 
wife. 

Turning into the modest inn, 
the Canterbury Arms, he washed 
some of the dust off him, changed 
his coat, bespoke a bed, and then 
went forth again ; for he wished to 
put the question at rest without 
delay. ‘Taxing the nearest way to 
Thornhedge Villa—the Miss Can- 
terburys’ residence since their fa- 
ther’s ill-omened second marriage 
—he was entering the garden-gate, 
when a young lady, running up 
with fleet footsteps from the oppo- 
site direction, nearly ran against him. 

‘Millicent !” 

She gave a little scream of sur- 
prise, and started in the dusk from 
the extended hand. But it was 
truly and veritably Thomas Kage 
—his voice, his hand, himself— 
and Miss Millicent timidly begged 
his pardon, and blushed like a 
schoolgirl. 
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‘It has so surprised me. There’s 
scarcely any one in the world I 
should have less thought of seeing 
than you. I have been to the 
schools,’ Millicent added rapidly, 
as if wishing to cover some agita- 
tion that she was very conscious 
her manner betrayed. ‘ My sister 
Jane is not strong, and I take the 
trouble of the schools from her.’ 

‘I think there is another surprise 
in store for you. What would you 
say if I told you your sister is 
here ?” 

‘Mrs. Rufort?’ asked Millicent, 
looking towards the windows of the 
house. 

‘Mrs. Dunn.’ 

‘Impossible 

‘ Quite possible, and quite true, 
said Thomas Kage. 

‘But she is in Germany. We 
are beginning to think she intends 
to take up her abode there for 
good.’ 

‘ J think she must be intending 
to take it up here for good. I 
judge by the trunks that have 
come with her.’ 

Millicent laughed. He explained 
about the meeting as they walked 
along. In point of fact, Mrs. Dunn, 
obeying one of her many sudden 
whims, had taken it into her head 
to quit Germany, and come down 
to see her relatives. The writing 
toinform them she had looked upon 
as quite superfluous. 

Millicent’s pulses were beating. 
Hers had in truth been a lasting 
love, enduring through many years 
and no encouragement. No encour- 
agement, at least, that she could 
take hold of, though now and again 
stray tones and looks, in their rare 
meetings, might have whispered 
hope to her heart. 

‘You have not seen Mrs. Dawkes 
lately ?? observed Millicent. 

* Not since her child died. What 
a blow that was !’ 

‘A worse one for her than we 
can even imagine, I fear,’ said Mil- 
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licent. ‘ She looks fearfully ill ; but 
we very rarely meet. You have 
come down, I suppose, to see 
her?’ 

‘Not so. I came down, Milli- 
cent, to see you.’ 

A hot blush in her face, a startled 
look, visible even in the dim twi- 
light. Mr. Kage touched her arm, 
and drew her down a side-path they 
were passing. 

‘Let us walk here for a few 
minutes, Millicent.’ 


Seated by her dressing-room fire, 
with little prevision of the surprises 
in store for her, was Olive Canter- 
bury. ‘The door opened softly, and 
Millicent came in. 

‘Olive, will you go into the draw- 
ing-room ?” she said. ‘Some one is 
there.’ 

‘Who is it, Leta?’ asked Miss 
Canterbury, wondering what could 
have sent the young lady’s face in- 
to its scarlet glow. 

‘Thomas Kage. He came down 
by train. He wants to see you.’ 

Down sat Millicent as she spoke: 
she was not wanted in the drawing- 
room. Olive Canterbury took no- 
tice of the signs—of the faltering 
tones and the downcast eyes—drew 
her conclusions, and passed out of 
the room with a stately step. As 
to Mrs. Dunn, she had gone out of 
Leta’s mind wholesale. 

‘Your visit is unexpected, but I 
am very glad to see you,’ said Olive, 
shaking Mr. Kage’s hand heartily, 
for he was a great favourite of hers. 

‘ My visit is to Millicent,’ he ans- 
wered, plunging at once into the 
matter that had brought him down. 
‘I have come to ask her to be my 
wife. I should have asked it long 
ago, but that briefs did not come in 
so quickly as I wished. They have 
taken a turn for the better of late.’ 

‘And what does Millicent say ?’ 

* Millicent ran away and said no- 
thing,’ he answered with a smile ; 
‘nothing very decisive, at any rate. 
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So I called out that I had better see 
you.’ 

‘A good sign,’ laughed Miss Can- 
terbury. ‘1 fancy you and Leta 
have understood each other for 
some time,’ she added. ‘I know 
I used to think so when we were 
in London.’ 

‘Tacitly, I believe we have ; and 
I hope Millicent has understood 
why it was only tacitly. I was too 
poor to speak.’ 

‘Millicent’s fortune would have 
helped you on, Mr. Kage.’ 

‘It is that fortune which has kept 
me from her,’ he replied. 

‘It need not. It is only ten 
thousand pounds.’ 

Thomas Kage raised his eyes, 
bright with amusement, to Miss 
Canterbury’s face. ‘ On/y ten thou- 
sand! A very paltry sum, no doubt, 
to the Miss Canterburys, reared to 
their hundreds of thousands, but a 
Golconda to a struggling barrister.’ 

veared to their hundreds of 
thousands; yes retorted Miss Can- 
terbury, with a swelling heart, ‘but 
not enjoying them.’ 

Sitting down, he went briefly over 
his position with her; showing her 
what his present income was; say- 
ing how greatly the bequest of the 
two houses from Mrs. Garston had 
helped him on. He should scarcely 
think himself justified yet in re- 
moving to the larger of the two, ac- 
cording to the wish expressed by 
his kind old friend, he said; but 
Millicent should decide the point 
for herself. Both of them evidently 
took her consent to the marriage 
for granted. Miss Canterburyasked 
him to stay and partake of dinner, 
without ceremony. 

But ere that meal could be an- 
nounced, even now as they were 
talking together, up dashed Mrs. 
Dunn's fly, with part of the lug- 
gage, taking the house by storm. 
The other part had been left at the 
Rectory, for she meant to divide 
her time between them, she told 
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Olive. Olive was delighted to see 
her; it seemed an age since they 
met. 

Not a greater contrast than of 
yore did the three sisters present, 
sitting down to dinner together. 
Olive, lofty in mind, lofty in man- 
ner, tall, handsome, always self-pos- 
sessed ; Lydia Dunn, stout, restless, 
an inveterate talker; Millicent, 
much younger than either, quiet 
and graceful. But Millicent would 
never see twenty-seven again. Time 
passes swiftly: year follows year, 
each with a more rapid wing than 
its precursor. Miss Canterbury took 
as usual the head of her table, re- 
questing Thomas Kage to face her. 

‘Now then, Mr. Kage, I am go- 
ing to cross-question you,’ impa- 
tiently began Mrs. Dunn, the in- 
stant the servants had left them 
alone after dinner. ‘Who gave the 
poison to that child, little Tom 
Canterbury ? 

‘That is a problem I cannot 
solve,’ was his reply. 

‘You were on the spot at the 
time.’ 

‘I was in London.’ 

‘And I abroad,’ pursued Mrs. 
Dunn in a tone of much resent- 
ment. ‘It was a dreadful occur- 
rence; and all the information I 
could gain of it was by letters or 
hearsay. Do you tell me the par- 
ticulars. I had a great mind to 
come over and ascertain them for 
myself; but it would have answered 
no end. Begin at the beginning, 
please. Had he been ill? 

‘He had been dangerously ill 
with inflammation of the chest, but 
was getting better; in fact, was 
nearly well,’ said Mr. Kage, obey- 
ing her implicitly, and recalling the 
facts. ‘Mrs. Dawkes was about to 
take him to the Rock for change of 
air. That same morning, the one 
they ought to have started, he was 
found dead in his bed.’ 

‘And had died from a dose of 
opium. But now, who gave it him?’ 
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‘The facts were shrouded in mys- 
tery,’ continued Mr. Kage, ‘and the 
coroner’s jury returned an open ver- 
dict. The nurse was perfectly trust- 
worthy, and the child had not been 
out of her sight the whole of the 
previous day. She undressed him, 
gave him his regular medicine, and 
put him into his bed by the side of 
her own. She heard nothing of 
him in the night; and in the morn- 
ing, when she came to take him up, 
he was dead.’ 

‘What was that medicine ?’ sus- 
piciously asked Mrs. Dunn. 

‘Harmless, proper medicine, as 
was proved at the inquest. He had 
been taking a dessert-spoonful of 
it three times a-day.’ 

‘Some one must have got into 
the bedroom and administered the 
poison ; that’s clear,’ said Mrs. 
Dunn. ‘The nurse Judith was 
trustworthy ; I’ll give her that due. 
She was one of the housemaids at 
the Rock before we left it, or my 
father had made a simpleton of him- 
self by marrying that flighty child 
Caroline Kage. When the changes 
came, and the new baby was born, 
Judith became its nurse. Yes, she 
was to be trusted. But somebody 
must have got into the chamber 
while she slept.’ 

‘No one went in; that seems to 
have been certain,’ observed Mr. 
Kage. 

*O, ay, I know it was so assert- 
ed,’ contemptuously returned Mrs. 
Dunn ; ‘but the boy could not 
have found a bottle of laudanum 
in his bed, uncorked ready for use, 
and swallowed it down. It does 
not stand to reason, Mr. Kage.’ 

‘Judith deposed that she never 
left the room for more than a couple 
of minutes after the boy was in bed, 
and then no one could have got to 
him. She put up some things that 
would be wanted for the journey in 
the morning, and then went to bed 
herself, the doors being locked ; 
and they were so locked when she 
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rose in the morning. No person 
could have entered.’ 

* Well, all I know is, that poison 
cannot be taken into a child’s mouth 
without its being put there; and you 
are the first person that ever I heard 
say it could, Mr. Kage.’ 

He glanced at the angry lady 
with a spice of merriment ; but for 
the grave subject, he might have 
laughed outright. ‘Did I say it 
could, Mrs. Dunn ” 

‘Just as good, when youassert that 
nobody was near him but Judith.’ 

‘Judith never left him ; that ap- 
pears to be a fact,’ interposed Miss 
Canterbury, speaking for the first 
time. ‘The medical men thought 
the poison had been taken about 
evening time, did they not, Mr. 
Kage ?” 

Thomas Kage nodded. 

‘ Now, Olive, pray let me speak,’ 
broke in her impatient sister. ‘ You 
were in the way of hearing about it 
at the time, remember. Mr. Kage, I 
want to know what your opinion is 
—how did he come by the poison ? 
Do you suspect azy one of having 
given it to him? Answer me frank- 
ly amidst ourselves.’ 

‘Frankly speaking, Mrs. Dunn, 
I cannot answer you. As to sus- 
pecting any one—No. The child 
seems to have been so entirely 
encompassed about by protection, 
that I do not see how it was pos- 
sible for harm, whether in the shape 
of mankind or womankind, to ap- 
proach him. The matter to me ap- 
pears to be one of those mysteries 
that cannot be accounted for.’ 

‘Then you positively know no- 
thing more to tell me!’ cried the 
exasperated Mrs. Dunn. 

‘I really do not.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure I never heard of 
such a thing. So unsatisfactory ! 
Where’s Judith now ?’ 

‘Judith took another situation 
afterwards,’ said Miss Canterbury. 
‘Somewhere in Essex, I think.’ 

‘Mrs. Dawkes has been a fine 
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gainer. The death gave her all 
the splendid Canterbury fortune.’ 

‘Hush, Lydia! interrupted Olive. 
‘However much we may have felt 
disposed to cast previous reflec- 
tions on Mrs. Dawkes, we can but 
have the sincerest sympathy for 
her in her great misfortune. I 
believe she idolised the child.’ 

‘She was very fond of him,’ said 
Mr. Kage, ‘and her grief was piti- 
able to witness. She clung round 
me, and asked if I could not bring 
him back to life. Fry sent for me 
in the afternoon, and I found Ca- 
roline almost beside herself. Major 
Dawkes had gone out, about some 
of the necessary arrangements, they 
said, and she was alone. She 
clung to me, as I tell you, in a sad 
state; I hardly knew what to do 
with her.’ 

‘She came down to the Rock, a 
mere skeleton, the day after the 
funeral,’ remarked Miss Canter- 
bury. ‘We were shocked when 
we called upon her. She briefly 
and shrinkingly told us the parti- 
culars, tallying with what you have 
now related, and said she should 
never recover the blow during life. 
I thought, as she spoke, that she 
little knew how time heals the 
worst pangs; but I fear my thoughts 
were too fast, for she does not re- 
cover either strength or spirits. We 
scarcely ever see her: there seems 
to be an unwillingness on her part 
to receive visitors, and she leads a 
very secluded life. I do not think 
it can be good for her.’ 

‘The Major passes most of his 
time in London,’ abruptly remarked 
Thomas Kage. 

‘He passes it somewhere,’ re- 
plied Miss Canterbury; ‘he is 
rarely at the Rock.’ 

‘At any rate, Ae has gained by 
the bargain,’ cried the incorrigible 
Mrs. Dunn. ‘It is a magnificent 
fortune for him to have dropped 
into, all unexpectedly, through the 
demise of a little stepson.’ 
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‘It is his wife who has dropped 
into it, not he,’ remarked Miss 
Canterbury. 

‘As if he did not have the fin- 
gering of it’ retorted Mrs. Dunn. 

And Thomas Kage drew in his 
lips, compressing them to silence. 
Fingering, ay! 

‘Keziah Dawkes, that sister of 
his, lives with her, I hear,’ said 
Mrs. Dunn. ‘Austin Rufort told 
me. A nice wet blanket she must 
be, judging by her face, to live with 
an invalid ! 

‘A cold, gray, hard-looking wo- 
man,’ acquiesced Olive Canterbury. 
‘Caroline comes abroad but rarely; 
when she does, it is but to walk or 
drive to her mother’s cottage and 
home again; and Miss Dawkes is 
always with her like her shadow. 
Poor Caroline seems as though she 
could never more find comfort in 
life ; it is a sadness painful to look 
upon.’ 

‘O my goodness! And what 
satisfaction has the fortune brought 
her, that she so schemed for ?’ cried 
Lydia Dunn. ‘Only a few short 
years, and to have it believed that 
there’s no more comfort for her in 
life! And her mother—the worse 
plotter of the two—a nice miser- 
able object she is, by all account! 
Austin Rufort came in from seeing 
her this afternoon while I was 
there. We are better off than they 
are, with all their wealth. As to 
that Dawkes, Mrs. Garston knew 
what she was about when she left 
her fortune away from him. She 
was an insolent old woman to the 
last, though. Fancy a Bible and 
Prayer-book the legacy to me, and 
to Olive a case of diamonds! I’m 
sick of the world at times. Let us 
go to the drawing-room, if nobody 
wants to take anything more.’ 

In her unceremonious fashion, 
she rose at once and went away. 
When Mr. Kage followed them, he 
found Millicent alone near the fire ; 
her sisters were at the far end of 
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the room, examining some presents 
brought by Mrs. Dunn from Ger- 
many. 

‘ Millicent, I have had no direct 
answer, remember,’ he said in a 
low tone. ‘But I am easy on the 
score ; for I know the signs of re- 
jection well, and you do not wear 
them.’ 

‘Have you been rejected, that 
you know them well? 

‘Once—years ago.’ 

‘By Caroline Kage? she whis- 
pered. 

‘Even so. I thought you must 
have known it at the time. I loved 
her, Millicent; how deeply, mat- 
ters little now, and has not mat- 
tered since that time. She broke 
the spell too rudely.’ 

‘When she left you to marry my 
father—or rather, his fortune; for 
that was what in truth she married. 

3ut she did love you, Thomas: I 
saw it then; and she continued to 
love you, or I am mistaken, after 
papa’s death.’ 

He knew she had. But he was 
strictly honourable ; and that love 
and its acknowledgment would be 
buried within the archives of his 
own breast for ever. 

‘I shall not make you the less 
fond husband, Millicent, for hav- 
ing indulged a dream in the days 
gone by.’ 

She felt that to be true. But 
there’s a dash of coquetry in all 
women, and will be to the end of 
time. Millicent affected to doubt. 

‘If Major Dawkes were to die 
to-morrow, leaving Caroline free, 
you might wish then you had not 
spoken to me.’ 

Mr. Kage looked at her. ‘That 
contingency has arisen once—when 
your father died.’ 

No answer. 

‘Millicent, seeing as I see now, 
loving one of you as I do now, and 
not the other, were you and Caro- 
line standing before me for my 
choice, and she had never been 
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else than free, never a wife, it is 
you I should take. Time has 
worked its changes within me, as 
well as in life’s events. My dar- 
ling, you need not doubt me !’ 

Her hand was sheltered in his; 
a sweet smile parted her lips ; and 
on her cheek, partly turned from 
him, shone a bright glow of rose- 
colour. 

It was rather cruel abruptly to 
interrupt the interview; and per- 
haps Olive Canterbury herself 
thought so, but she had no other 
resource. A servant had come in, 
bringing a note for Mr. Kage, 
marked ‘Immediate.’ He won- 
dered who could be writing to him 
there and then; but when he 
looked at the superscription, he 
saw it was from Mrs. Dawkes. 

‘Open your note, Mr. Kage; 
don’t stand on ceremony.’ 

He was opening it as Mrs. Dunn 
spoke. She watched him, feeling 
curious. It contained a request, 
than which none more earnest had 


ever been penned, that he would 
go at once to the Rock, would re- 
turn with the messenger, and not 
speak of it to any one. 

‘Who has brought this?’ he 
asked of the servant. 


‘It’s Fry, sir, Mrs. Dawkes’s 
maid. She is waiting at the door; 
she’d not come in.’ 

With a word of apology to Miss 
Canterbury for his departure, but 
none of explanation, Mr. Kage 
withdrew. Outside he found Fry. 
She said that Mrs. Dawkes wanted 
to see him for something very par- 
ticular indeed, if he would be so 
kind as go back to the Rock with 
her. Mr. Kage acquiesced, and 
they proceeded on the way toge- 
ther. 

‘I hear your mistress is not in a 
good state of health,’ he observed. 

‘She’s just in that state, sir, that 
unless a change takes place more 
speedier than it’s possible, she will 
not last long,’ wasthe maid’s answer. 
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He was deeply shocked, but he 
made no comment; though he 
could not but think there was 
something unreasonable in her 
thus grieving to death for the loss 
of a fragile child. 

‘Is the Major at the Rock just 
now ?” he inquired. 

‘No, sir. His sister is with us ; 
she came down here the day fol- 
lowing the one me and my mistress 
came, and she has never gone away 
since. As to the Major, it’s not 
often he troubles the Rock.’ 

‘But with his wife in this pre- 
carious state?’ debated Thomas 
Kage. 

*O, as to that, my poor mistress 
would as lieve have his room as his 
company. They are not too good 
friends, sir.’ 

Fry gave her head a toss in the 
starlight. It seemed evident that 
she was not too good a friend of 
the Major’s either. Mr. Kage said 
nothing. 

‘My mistress has been wanting 
to see you so much, sir, that she 
was talking of sending to London 
for you,’ resumed Fry. ‘When I 
told her to-night that you were at 
Chilling, she said it was nothing 
but a Providence that had brought 
you down.’ 

* How did you know I was here ?” 

‘ Neel brought me word, sir. He 
went to the station after a parcel of 
books Miss Dawkes expected, and 
saw you there. I went round to 
the inn first, and they said they 
thought you had gone to Miss 
Canterbury’s.’ 

‘Is it the grieving for the child 
that has brought your mistress into 
this sad state of health ? 

‘It can’t be anything else, sir. 
She has never looked up, so to say, 
since he was put into his grave. 
Not that she ever speaks of it, even 
to me. I have ventured once or 
twice to say that she ought not t 
let it prey upon her mind so, as 
the dear little boy is better off ; 
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but she answers nothing—only tells 
me to hold my tongue.’ 

‘ She wants cheerful society, and 
change.’ 

‘Just what I say, sir,’ returned 
Fry. ‘ Always alone, and brooding 
upon it, it stands to reason that 
she can’t shake it off. I’m sure 
the way she tosses and turns and 
moans in her sleep is enough to 
make her ill, let alone anything 
else. I sleep in her room now, 
sir. The day the inquest took place 
in London, she says to me, “ Fry, 
get a bed put up in my room to- 
night ; I am ill, and may want at- 
tendance in the night.” Since that 
she has never let me go out of her 
room again. If she moves her 
room—and she has twice sir.ce she 
came to the Rock—my bed has to 
be moved too.’ 

‘Is Miss Dawkes a sufficiently 
cheerful companion for your mis- 
tress ? asked Mr. Kage, a doubtful 
accent in his voice. 

‘Well, sir, I believe she does her 
best to amuse her. But my mis- 
tress sits a great deal alone in her 
own rooms, where she won’t always 
admit Miss Dawkes: she never 
liked her, and that’s the fact.’ 

Walking quickly, they had ap- 
proached the Rock, and were close 
to the front entrance. Fry took a 
sudden detour to the right. 

‘This way, if you please, sir,’ 
she whispered. 

‘This way’ echoed Mr. Kage ; 
for the way led direct into the 
wilderness oftrees that bordered the 
south wing of the Rock. ‘ Where- 
fore ?” 

‘It’s all right, sir.’ 

Glancing back at the house, he 
saw how dull it looked ; scarcely 
any lights to be seen in its windows: 
just like the dwelling of one who 
lives a sick life, secluded from the 
world. Fry plunged into a labyrinth 
of trees, and Mr. Kage followed 
her. 

* My mistress does not wish your 
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visit to her known, sir; and I am 
going to take you in by the small 
iron postern-door in the south wing,’ 
said Fry in a confidential tone. ‘A 
rare trouble I had to unlock it to- 
night, for it has never been used— 
no, nor opened either—since the 
time of young Mr. Edgar Canter- 
bury. I thought I should have had 
to call Neel, but my mistress said 
do it myself, if I could. You've 
heard of the door, sir, I dare say ; 
it opens on a staircase which leads 
right up to the rooms in the south 
wing : and Mr. Edgar used to steal 
in and out that way, when his father 
wanted to keep too tight a hand 
upon him. Mymistress has changed 
her apartments for these. I didn’t 
want her to. Edgar Canterbury 
died in them, and I thought it 
looked like a bad omen; but Miss 
Dawkes said she was to go in them 
if she liked, and not be checked in 
such a trifle. But for her being in 
them, I’m sure I don’t know how 
ever you would have got to her to- 
night, sir, unbeknown.’ 

‘To whom does Mrs. Dawkes 
not wish my visit known?’ he asked. 
* To the servants ?” 

‘Chiefly to Miss Dawkes, sir. 
But there’s none of ¢Aem she'd trust, 
except me and Neel; they are all 
regular gossips. Mind your face, 
sir.’ 

It allsounded mysterious enough, 
especially Fry’s voice. The shrubs 
were dense just here, and the re- 
commendation as to his face was 
connected with the spreading bram- 
bles, the door—a small iron door 
—being completely hidden by them. 
Fry dexterously fought her way to 
it, took a key from her pocket, 
and turned it in the lock, After a 
great deal of creaking and groan- 
ing, the door allowed itself to be 
pushed open. Mr. Kage saw a 
flight of narrow stairs, on one of 
which stood a lighted hand-lamp. 

‘You must excuse the dust, sir. 
It’s an inch thick.’ 
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_ Locking the door behind her, 
she took the lamp to light him up. 
At the top of the stairs another 
door had to be opened, and a dark 
closet passedthrough. This brought 
them to the habitable part of the 
south wing. Crossing the richly- 
carpeted corridor, Thomas Kage 
found himself in the presence of 
Mrs. Dawkes. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
IN THE SOUTH WING. 

SHOCKED though Mr. Kage had 
been by Fry’s account of her mis- 
tress’s state, far, far more shocked 
was he to see her. The room was 
small but handsome, and replete 
with every comfort. Mrs. Dawkes 
sat on a sofa near the fire: her 
features were white and attenuated, 
her cheeks and lips scarlet with in- 
ward fever, and a dark circle sur- 
rounded her wild bright eyes. The 
black-silk dress she wore sat loosely ; 
her beautiful golden hair, bound 
back by a bit of black ribbon, fell 
carelessly on her shoulders. She 
did not rise from the sofa, but held 
out both her hands to Thomas 
Kage. He advanced and took 
them in silence. 

‘Fry, said Mrs. Dawkes, bend- 
ing aside to look beyond him, ‘ re- 
main in the room next the baize 
door. If she comes to the door, 
call out to her that I am not visible 
to-night ; but don’t unlock it to 
answer her. I am too unwell to 
go down, say, and can see no one 
here.’ 

‘ All right, ma’am,’ answered Fry, 
as she went out and closed the 
door. 

Thomas Kage still retained her 
hands, looking the pity he would 
not express. He thought her cul- 
pably wrong to give way to this in- 
tense grief, but supposed it had 
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become morbid. She gazed up into 
his face with a yearning look. 

‘ Years ago, in this very house,’ 
she began, ‘ you said that you would 
henceforth from that time be unto 
me as a brother, other relationship 
between us being barred. You said 
that if ever I were in need of a 
true friend, I was to apply to you. 
I have put aside the old feelings— ° 
I have indeed ; but I want a friend. 
Will you be one?’ 

“You know I will, Caroline. Your 
best and truest friend : your brother.’ 

He relinquished her hands, and 
sat down by her. 

‘I have had a door put up—you 
might have seen it had you looked 
to the other end of the corridor—a 
strong green-baize door that fastens 
inside. I made the excuse that the 
apartments in this wing were cold, 
and I would have them shut in 
from the draught.’ 

It was not so much the words 
that struck upon Thomas Kage as 
being unpleasantly singular ; it was 
the manner, the tone in which they 
were uttered. She spokein a hushed 
whisper, and turned her eyes to 
different parts of the room, as if in 
dread of being watched from the 
walls. 

‘I think I dreamt of this even- 
ing—of your coming here,’ she con- 
tinued ; ‘Iam sure it has been pre- 
sented indistinctly to my mind. 
And I knew that I could not talk 
to you undisturbed, so I had the 
door put up for that, as well as to 
keep her out—and him, when he is 
down here.’ 

‘You—dreamt of this evening ?’ 
asked Thomas Kage, not catching 
distinctly the thread of the sense. 

‘I seem to have foreseen it. I 
knew that I should need to see you 
before I die—for who else is there 
that I can trust ?—and I knew that 
so long as she could get access to 
me there was no chance of any 
private conversation. Besides, I 
wanted to be alone, all to my- 
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self; away from the weariness of 
her continual presence, from her 
observant eyes. She’s a spy upon 
me. She is.’ 

A strange fear came over Thomas 
Kage as he listened. Had she in 
any degree lost her mind? Some- 
thing in the words and the uncon- 
nected tone suggested the thought 
tohim. Buthewaswrong. Highly 
feverish she was; her mind rest- 
less, her manner nervous ; but no- 
thing more. 

‘I know she is placed over me 
as aspy. I can see it, and so can 
Fry ; but I am now in that state 
of nervous weakness that any great 
scene of agitation might kill me, ’ 
so I do not exert my authority to 
turn her out. But I am the Rock’s 
mistress, and I will be as long as I 
live ; and I sent for the man, and 
gave my orders, and had the door 
put up.’ 

‘You speak of Miss Dawkes ? 

‘Yes. She watches me like a 
cat by night and by day. What 
do you think ?—she actually pro- 
posed to take Fry’s place in my 
room at night. It was the first 
time Ae was down after we came 
here. That did arouse me. I told 
him, that if his sister pushed herself 
too much on me—and he knew I 
had never cared for her—I should 
apply for a separation from him, 
and be rid of both of them. I can’t 
think how I ever took courage to 
say it; but Mr. Carlton had called 
that day, and Miss Canterbury had 
called, and it seemed to make me 
think I was not quite without friends, 
and that I need not be so much 
afraid. We have moments of in- 
spiration, you know. It answered 
too; for nothing more was said 
about her sleeping in my room. 
And then the time went on, and I 
moved into this wing, and had the 
door put up. She does not know 
of the postern staircase.’ 

‘Caroline, you are feverish; your 
imagination is excited,’ he sooth- 
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ingly said. ‘Can I get you any- 
thing to calm you, my dear?’ 

‘I am no more feverish than 
usual. And as to excitement—let 
any one lose a child in the way I 
did, and see if imagination would 
ever calm down again.’ 

‘But you do very wrong to in- 
dulge this excessive grief. I must 
point out your errors, Caroline: you 
know I have always spoken for 
your good, your welfare.’ 

*O yes, I know you have,’ she 
interrupted, in a tone of anguished 
remorse. ‘If I had but heeded 
you! You told me such a will 
ought not to be made ; you told me 
the money would not bring me 
If I had but heeded yeu! 
You told me Captain Dawkes was 
nota fit husband for me. Thomas, 
I accepted him ina fit of angry pas- 
sion ; of pique against you.’ 

‘These events are past; why 
recall them ?” 

‘Why zof recall them? I am 
passing from the world, and I would 
not that you should think I go blind- 
fold to the grave; though I may 
have lived blindfold, or partially so. 
When you quitted the Rock, after 
that decisive interview had taken 
place between us, which I am sure 
you remember as vividly as I, I 
seemed not to care what became 
of me. I was bitterly angry with 
you; and when the man proposed 
again to me, I believe I accepted 
him only because you had warned 
me not to do it, and I hoped it 
would vex you. God has punished 
me.’ 

* It cannot be recalled, Caroline: 
surely you may let it rest,’ he re- 
joined. ‘I ask you why you give 
way to this unaccountable sorrow. 
It is a positive sin to talk of grief 
sending you intothe grave. Your 
child is better off. He is at rest; 
he is in happiness.’ 

‘I am not grieving for him. I 
have learnt to be glad that he went 
before me.’ 
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‘Then what is all this ? You are 
seriously ill in mind as well as in 
body ; what distress is it that you 
are suffering from ?” 

‘I must have inherited a touch 
of papa’s complaint; he died of 
consumption, I believe. Before 
Tom went, I was very ill and weak, 
as you may remember ; and—and 
—the shock, I suppose, prevented 
my rallying. In short, it is that 
which has killed me.’ 

‘ The grief?’ 

‘No, not the grief.’ 

‘The shock, then ?’ 

*No, not the shock. It’s the 
wretchedness altogether. Then 
things are preying upon me; things 
which I cannot speak of; and when- 
ever fe is at the Rock, I am in a 
dreadful state of nervousness. And 
no one knows how er being here 
angers me and worries me.’ 

Mrs. Dawkes’s words were by no 
means intelligible to their hearer. 
He could not help remarking, 
either, the strange avoidance of her 
husband’s and Miss Dawkes’s 
names. 

‘I do not comprehend the half 
of what you say, Caroline. What 
things are they that prey upon you?’ 

Mrs. Dawkes shuddered. 

‘I tell you I cannot speak of 
them. Thomas, will you serve me?’ 

‘Certainly I will. What is it that 
you wish me to do?” 

Mrs. Dawkes glanced over her 
shoulder, in apparent dread of be- 
ing heard. Which was quite a 
foolish apprehension ; for the south 
wing, enclosed within its strong 
walls, was entirely apart from the 
rest of the house, and Fry, the only 
present inmate save themselves, 
sat in her far-off chamber, near the 
green-baize entrance-door. Caro- 
line bent towards her cousin and 
spoke ; but in so low a tone that 
he did not catch the words, and 
had to ask her again. 

‘ I—want—a—will—made,’ she 
slowly repeated. 
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‘Have you not made one since 
the child died ? 

*‘ No—no.’ 

* Then it is right and proper that 
you should make one. And with- 
out delay.’ 

‘Will you contrive that I shall 
do it? Will you help me? Will 
you take my instructions, and get 
it executed ?” 

* My dear, what ails you ? he re- 
joined. ‘The shortest way, the 
best way, will be for you to send 
for Mr. Norris, and give your in- 
structions to him.’ 

‘ That is the very thing I cannot 
do,’ she said. ‘She will take care 
that I don’t make one.’ 

He knewshe alluded still to Miss 
Dawkes. 

‘ But she must let you make one; 
she cannot hinder you.’ 

‘ Thomas, she is here to see that 
I don’t make one. For no other 
purpose whatever than that is she 
put here to keep guard over me.’ 

‘Caroline, how can you have 
taken these ideas into your head ?” 
he remonstrated, reverting again 
to the doubt whether her nervous 
state did not border on insanity. 
‘ Awoman, possessing the immense 
property that you do, is bound to 
make a will.’ 

‘If I die without one, it goes to 
my husband—money, and land, 
and the Rock. Everything, nearly, 
would go to him.’ 

‘ Of course, if you leave no will.’ 

‘Then Go you not see now why 
he does not want me to make one ; 
why he will not permit me to make 
one; why he puts his sister here, 
to watch over me that I don’t make 
one? It would be too wearisome 
for him to remain on guard—let 
alone the issue we might come to— 
and so he leaves Aer on duty.’ 

‘I hope you are mistaken,’ 
Thomas Kage gravely replied. 
‘Major Dawkes must feel that he 
has little right to the whole vast for- 
tune of Mr. Canterbury.’ 
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‘He has no right to it, and he 
shall not have it!’ she vehemently 
broke forth. ‘O Thomas, Thomas,’ 
she continued, changing her tone 
to one of wailing, ‘why did I not 
listen to you, when you begged me 
not to suffer the money to be so 
left—no¢t to inherit it, contingent on 
the death of my child?’ 

* Hush, Caroline! Do not, I say, 
recall the past.’ 

‘What possessed Mr. Canterbury 
to make so dangerous a will ? what 
possessed my mother to incite him 
to it, and I to second her?’ she 
went on, paying no attention to the 
interruption. ‘1 wish it had been 
burnt ; I wish the money and the 
Rock had been sunk at the bottom 
of the sea !’ 

‘It was an unjust will, bordering, 
as I think, on iniquity ; but why do 
you call ita dangerous one? How 
am I to understand the term as ap- 
plied to Mr. Canterbury’s will? 

‘Do you of understand it?’ she 
asked, with pointed emphasis. ‘I 
sit here in my solitude, in my terri- 
ble nervousness, and dwell on many 
things, real and unreal, on the past 
and on the future ; and I have fan- 
cied that you foresaw how it might 
become dangerous. There was a 
day, in this very house, when you 
earnestly warned me against suffer- 
ing such a will to stand ; when you 
seemed to be buried in a vision of 
the time to come, if I did let it 
stand, and shrank from it as from 
a black shadow, from a haunting 
dream. I have not forgotten it, 
Thomas, or your words.’ 

Neither had he; but he did not 
choose to say so. The past was 
past; and for many reasons he 
thought it well not to bring it back 
again. 

‘Caroline, we were speaking of 
the real, not of the ideal. I am 
unable to comprehend your posi- 
tion, as you seem to put it. You 
are mistress of this house, and of 
its servants. It is your own abso- 
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lutely; your husband has legally no 
authority in it. If the presence of 
Miss Dawkes is not agreeable to 
you, politely request her to termi- 
nate her visit. Try and shake off 
this nervousness, my dear ; for ner- 
vousness it must be, and nothing 
else.’ 

‘If I only stirred in the matter, 
if I only said to her, Go, it would 
bring Aim. They are acting in 
concert.’ 

‘What if it did? Though he is 
your husband, he cannot take from 
you your freedom of action. The 
whole property is yours, remember ; 
not subject to Major Dawkes’s con- 
trol.’ 

‘ But there would be dreadful 
scenes, I say, and they would shat- 
terme. Besides,’ she added, sink- 
ing her voice and glancing round 
with another of those looks of ap- 
prehensive terror, ‘I might be poi- 
soned.’ 

*O Caroline 

‘Tom was, you know,’ she con- 
tinued, staring at him with her wild 
eyes. ‘And I must make the will 
first.’ 

Was she wandering now? Mr. 
Kage mentally debated the ques- 
tion, and with intense pain. 

‘I wish to leave this wretched 
fortune—wretched it has been to 
me and mine—to its rightful own- 
ers: I wish to repair the injustice 
that was committed on the Miss 
Canterburys. Will you advise me 
whether Olive—’ 

‘I cannot advise you on the 
disposal of your money,’ he inter- 
rupted, in a voice almost of alarm ; 
‘neither will I inherit any of it, 
neither will I be the executor. 
Leave it as you think well your- 
self: I must decline all inter- 
ference. The money has lapsed 
to you, Caroline; my trusteeship 
is over; do not now request me 
to take it up again.’ 

* But you will advise me how to 
leave my money ?” 
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‘No.’ 

‘Not advise me! What can be 
the motive for your refusal ?” 

‘The motive is of no conse- 
quence, Caroline. You have ex- 
perience to guide you now; you 
can take advice of yourself.’ 

‘But you must have a motive. 
Tell it me. If you do not, the 
wondering what it can be will 
worry me for days and nights ; 
you don’t know how weak I have 
grown. Thomas, I conjure you, 
tell it me.’ 

He would have preferred not to 
tell her ; at least, during this inter- 
view. But she left him no resource. 
In his straightforward truth he 
spoke ; his voice somewhat low 
and unwilling. 

‘I am to marry Millicent Can- 
terbury.’ 

She looked down upon her thin 
white hands, clasped together, and 
did not speak. But for the crimson 
hue that stole over her face and 
neck, he would have thought she 
did not hear. Surely she must 
love him still! In spite of her 
two marriages, hers must indeed 
have been an enduring love. 

‘Well, be it so,’ she said at 
length. ‘Thomas, I am glad to 
hear it; or I shall be when the 
brunt of the news has a little 
passed. Do not mistake me; the 
old remembrances are upon me to- 
night, or I should not feel this. 
You could not have chosen a 
better girl than Leta. Indeed I 
am glad of it ; 1 have never been so 
selfish as to wish you not to marry.’ 

‘You see, therefore, why I can- 
not, and will not, advise as to 
leaving money to the Miss Can- 
terburys,’ explained Mr. Kage, in 
a very matter-of-fact tone. ‘ Indi- 
vidually, I would prefer that you 
did not, for it may be the means 
of separating me from Millicent ; 
on the other hand, they have 
claims on their father’s estate. I 
cannot advise or interfere.’ 
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‘Chivalrous and honourable as 
usual! You are too much so, 
Thomas. Had you been less so— 

‘What then ?’ he asked, for she 
did not continue. 

‘ This conversation never would 
have had place, and my child 
would be here by my side, and 
I should not be dying.’ 

What she said was too true; and 
he knew it. They had not been 
able to fight against fate. Little 
use, then, to picture now what 
might have been. Caroline had 
played him false to marry a 
wealthy man; and all the regret 
in the world, and the bitter re- 
pentance, would not alter it. 

‘I must get a will made,’ she 
resumed, breaking the silence. 
‘Can you show me how it may 
be done? I am virtually a wretch- 
ed prisoner, remember.’ 

He thought it over for a mo- 
ment. Assuming what she said to 
be a fact, there was difficulty in the 
prospect. 

‘Let Mr. Norris come to you in 
the way I have done to-night, and 
take your instructions, Caroline.’ 

She appeared to catch eagerly 
at the suggestion. 

‘So he might! I had not thought 
of it. The fact is, it was only when 
I heard you were in the neighbour- 
hood, and I was worrying myself to 
contrive how I could get to see you 
alone, that Fry suggested the open- 
ing of the postern-door. Yes, yes ; 
Norris is honest, and I will send 
for him. I shall leave my husband 
nothing, Thomas.’ 

* Leave him nothing " exclaimed 
Mr. Kage, surprised into the re- 
mark. ‘Nothing? Would that be 
justice ?” 

‘Justice and mercy too. I leave 
him my sé/ence; and that is more 
mercy than he deserves. He poi- 
soned my child.’ 

‘Hush ? rebuked Mr. Kage. 

‘He poisoned my child,’ she 
persisted, beginning to tremble. 
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They gazed into each other's 
eyes. Hers were fixed, wild, 
bright ; his, seriously questioning. 

‘Caroline, this is an awfully grave 
charge.’ 

‘It is a true one,’ she affirmed. 
‘I have known it all along. I knew 
it when the coroner’s inquest was 
sitting ; I knew it when you all 
went to put him in the grave. He 
had a bottle of laudanum in his 
dressing-room, but I believe none 
of the inmates of the house, save 
myself, had noticed that he had 
it; and lucky for him they had 
not. That laudanum-bottle had 
been there for weeks, untouched ; 
but it was missing from its place 
the evening Tom died. I looked 
for it, and it was gone; I wanted 
some to put to my tooth. Was it 
not strange that that very night, of 
all others, I should have looked 
for it, and only that night?’ 

Mr. Kage made no reply. 
was lost in thought. 

‘I went to bed early that night, 
at eight o'clock; and after I was 
in bed, I got up to fetch the 
laudanum-bottle from his dressing- 
room. It was not there. I was 
amazed at its absence, because I 
knew it always was there, and I 
had seen it earlier in the day. 
Soon afterwards /e came in; and 
when he saw me he started like a 
guilty man, and hurried something 
under his coat as he went through 
to his dressing-room. It must have 
been the bottle—it was the bottle! 
The next morning I saw the bottle 
in its place again. No one but 
himself had gone through my room 
that night; and therefore I knew 
that it was he who had replaced it. 
I thought nothing of it at the mo- 
ment ; no, nor even when the alarm 
of the death came.’ 

* Allowing all this to be true— 
and I cannot disbelieve you—how 
could he have administered it to 
the child? Judith never left 
him.’ 
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‘He did not administer it; 
Judith did that.’ 

‘Judith ? uttered Thomas Kage. 

‘Judith ; but not intentionally. 
She believed, poor woman, when 
she gave him his dessert-spoonful 
of mixture that evening, that she 
was giving him his proper medi- 
cine. When she brought the child 
down to me, I did not send her 
back, but kept her talking; the 
nursery was therefore vacant. That 
was his opportunity. The mixture- 
bottle must have been then taken 
away, and the laudanum-bottle sub- 
stituted. O, 1 assure you, Thomas, 
I have gone over all this so often 
since in my mind, that I seem to 
have seen it all done. Judith gave 
him a dessert-spoonful of the opium 
instead of his proper medicine. 
Major Dawkes must have waited 
in his room opposite ; and when 
she had shut herself into the night- 
nursery, he went softly in and 
changed the bottles again, having 
taken out the same quantity of the 
rightful physic. I daresay he swal- 
lowed it. Then he came sneaking 
down with the Jaudanum-bottle in 
his hand, little thinkir_; I had been 
searching for it, or that I was in 
my room. I saw the next morn- 
ing that some of the contents had 
been taken out.’ 

‘Were the bottles alike? 

‘Exactly alike. Green-glass bot- 
tles, with about the same quantity 
of stuff in each; and the colour of 
the mixture and of the laudanum - 
tallied. The labels were not alike, 
but Judith cannot read writing.’ 

‘I know she cannot.’ 

*« Tincture of Opium. Major 
Dawkes,” was on the ene; “ The 
Mixture. Master Canterbury,” was 
on the other. Some days after the 
dreadful truth had revealed itself 
to me, I had Judith alone, and cau- 
tiously questioned her. She was in 
much distress, and confessed that a 
matter was preying on her mind. It 
was this: after she had given the 
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mixture to the child that evening, 
he shook his head and said it was 
“‘ nasty,” which had never been his 
complaint before. In putting in 
the cork, her eye fell on the words 
of the label, and she thought they 
looked different—not the same she 
was accustomed to see ; but in the 
impossibility (as she supposed) of 
its being any other label or bottle, 
she had concluded it was her fancy. 
The next morning by daylight, the 
old familiar writing seemed to be 
returned to the bottle. Not until 
after the child was buried, she said, 
did this incident recur to her me- 
mory. It was strange that it should 
not; but I could not disbelieve 
her, for Judith was ever truthful.’ 

‘Did you do well to conceal 
these circumstances ?’ inquired Mr. 
Kage, in a lowtone. ‘ They might 
have been investigated.’ 

‘Had I known them—had they 
presented themselves to my mind 
at the moment of my boy’s death, 
Ishould inevitably have proclaimed 
them to the world. But Fry was 
hasty with her opinion that he must 
have died in a fit; the Major se- 
conded it; and I thought it was so, 
in my wild grief. When the doc- 
tors had held their post-mortem ex- 
amination, and declared the cause 
of his death to be opium, the news 
of which was brought in by Fry, 
then the truth flashed upon me—- 
in a confusion of ideas at first ; but, 
little by little, each distinct point 
grew, and stood out with awful 
clearness.’ 

‘He came down to my chambers 
that night, asking me to advance 
some of the child’s money,’ mur- 
mured Thomas Kage. 

*O yes, that was a part of his 
cunning scheme,’ was Mrs. Dawkes’s 
bitter answer. ‘ He had laid his 
plans well, be you sure of that, to 
divert suspicion from himself. He 
went to you, that you might testify, 
if needful, he was away in the even- 
ing ; he asked to borrow the money 
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—knowing that you were not likely 
to lend it—that it might be as- 
sumed he saw no prospect at that, 
the eleventh hour, of succeeding te 
my boy’s. He slept out, that it 
should be seen 4e had not gone 
near Tom to harm him, and hop- 
ing to be away when the alarm 
occurred.’ 

‘And you have not spoken of 
this !’ 

‘Never, until this night. How 
could I? No one suspects the part 
he took, unless it be Judith, and— 
no doubt—Miss Dawkes. Fry does 
not ; she would abuse the doctors 
by the hour together in my pre- 
sence, for saying Tom died from 
opium, seeing he could not have 
got at any ; but I stop her always. 
Can you wonder,’ added Caroline 
in an altered tone, ‘that I have 
lived since in fear—in nervous 
dread—and that I dare not pro- 
voke an open rupture with the man 
I once called husband ?” 

‘Did you ever hint at your sus- 
picions to him ?” 

‘Only once. If ever I thought 
to do it, my tongue seemed to dry 
in my mouth, my heart to sicken. 
On the day of the inquest, he came 
in to condole with me after it was 
over—the false hypocrite! and I 
suddenly spoke to him. “ That 
bottle of laudanum you kept in 
your dressing-room was away from 
its place the evening Tom died ; 
where was it?” He was taken by 
surprise, and turned as white as 
ashes; his lips were ghastly and 
tremulous, as they strove to say 
it was not away from it, so far as 
he knew. That look alone would 
be sufficient to prove his guilt. I 
said no more ; Ionly gazed steadily 
at him, and he turned away. I 
could not be the first to accuse 
him ; he had been my husband ; 
had any one else done so, I should 
have said what I knew. We have 
lived an estranged life since then ; 
to appearance outwardly civil. I 
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came here the next day, with my 
dreadful secret ; he has been down 
once or twice, and we go through 
the ceremony of hand-shaking at 
his arrival and departure ; and she 
is here—my keeper.’ 

Mr. Kage leaned his head upon 
his hand. 

‘Yes, I am here with my dread- 
ful secret,’ she reiterated; ‘and he 
is living in a whirl of gaiety, of 
sin. I sometimes wonder whether 
the past lies, a burden, upon him 
also, in the silence of the accusing 
night.’ 

‘A dreadful secret indeed ! 
Thomas Kage echoed, wiping his 
brow. ‘Caroline, why did you tell 
it me?’ 

‘Not for you to accuse and be- 
tray him; not to repeat again. 
When this conversation shall be 
over, you can bury it in the soli- 
tude of your own breast, and leave 
him to his conscience and the 
future. But I could not go to my 
grave without telling you what has 
sent me there.’ 

Mr. Kage sat thinking—think- 
ing over the chain of events from 
their commencement. ‘The foolish 
marriage of Mr. Canterbury with 
this young girl; the unjust will; 
the dangerous clause of the great 
fortune reverting to her should the 
child die. Yes, dangerous ; Mrs. 
Dawkes had called it by its right 
name. Dangerous if she married 
a needy and unscrupulous second 
husband. 

*O, but it was an awful tempta- 
tion ’ he exclaimed aloud ; not to 
her, but in self-communing. ‘ Aw- 
ful, awful, to such a one as Dawkes. 
Poor man ! 

‘You say “poor man!” 
pity him ?’ 

‘ Not his guilty weakness in yield- 
ing to it; not his wicked sin; but 
I pity him for his exposure to the 
temptation. Better that Mr. Can- 
terbury had left his money to re- 
vert to his daughters after the child; 
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better that he had left it to the 
county hospital.’ 

‘Did you think of this horrible 
contingency when you urged me, 
almost with a prayer, not to inherit 
after my child ” 

‘Do not recur to what I thought,’ 
he sharply cried, as if the question 
struck an unpleasant chord within 
him. ‘I am given to flights of 
fancy, and don’t know what I may 
have thought.’ 

*I will send for Norris,’ she re- 
sumed ; ‘he must come in as you 
came to-night. You see now why 
I dare not venture to let it be 
known I wish to make a will. Ma- 
jor Dawkes comes into all after my 
death ; he sees that I cannot last 
long, sie sees it. Of course they 
will not let me make a will.’ 

‘Yes, I see, Caroline.’ 

‘Were I to insist upon it—were 
they only to suspect that I wished 
to make one, that I so much as 
thought of it, they—he—might put 
me out of the way as he put 
Tom,’ she said with glistening 
eyes. 

It was altogether so strange and 
sad a thing, that Thomas Kage 
scarcely liked to leave her. But it 
must be. He took her hands in 
his when he rose to say farewell, 
bending over her. 

‘I shall come in state to the front 
entrance to-morrow, Caroline, and 
pay you a formal visit, as though 
we had not met since you left Lon- 
don.’ 

‘Since the day of my boy’s fune- 
ral! Do so. She will be in the 
room all thetime; there’s no chance 
of any visitor being allowed to see 
mealone. Good-night, good-night; 
we shall not meet many more times 
in this world ! 

‘Caroline,’ he lingered to whisper, 
an anxious look arising to his own 
face, ‘are you prepared for the 
next ?” 

‘I think of it as a rest from 
weary sorrow; I think of it as a 
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place of loving pardon and peace. 
I wish I was better fitted for it.’ 

‘Why do you not send for Mr. 
Rufort ?” 

‘She would not let him come to 
be with me alone.’ 

‘She must let him; she shall 
let him.’ 

‘Thomas, let me get the will 
made first, and I shall be more at 
ease. Iaminno immediate danger.’ 

‘Good-night, my dear child. 
Keep up your spirits.’ 
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Mrs. Dawkes touched a silver 
hand-bell, and Fry came flying 
out of a room at the end of the 
corridor, one close to the new baize 
door. ‘Thomas Kage saw the door 
as he looked that way. Fry con- 
ducted him down the dusty stairs, 
and out at the rusty postern en- 
trance to the mass of entangled 
shrubs; and he picked his way 
through them lost in thought, deep- 
ly pondering on the revelations his 
visit had brought forth. 


THEN; AND NOW. 


——— 


ONLY a year ago 
I stood at our cottage-door, 
Listlessly gazing across the moor 
At the flakes of falling snow. 
O, I was happy and strong— 
Strong in my beauty and pride ; 
And I thought of myself as a joyous bride, 
And of life as an endless song. 
And my heart was as pure a year ago 
As the smooth untrodden snow. 


Hark to the dreary sound 
Of the pitiless falling rain, 
As it trickles adown the window-pane 
And splashes upon the ground ! 
I strive in the bitter cold 
To hush my baby’s cry ; 
And I would to God that my baby and I 
Were under the churchyard mould ! 
For my heart is sad in its ceaseless pain 
As the sound of the falling rain. 








BOURNE MOUTH. 


——= 


A PLEASANT spot indeed is that 
in the south-west corner of Hamp- 
shire, where stands the villa-stud- 
ded little town of Bournemouth. 
Bleak and barren in the dreary 
winter weather the district may 
have looked in its general aspect 
when, forty years ago, and with 
only a few fishermen’s houses nest- 
led down in its valley, it was known 
as Poole Heath. Unpromising 
enough it might then have ap- 
peared, as a locality whereon to 
establish a watering - place, that 
should become celebrated as a 
winter residence for the most de- 
licate of invalids. But now that 


some of its vast fir-woods, and 
its wide open stretches of gorse, 


broom, and heather-clad moor 
have been intersected by winding 
roads and rough clearings, enabling 
us to penetrate the multitude of 
cheerful and protected little nooks 
io be found in the midst of its ever- 
green copses and brilliant-coloured 
slopes, the present popularity of the 
place is no longer surprising. Now 
that the dryness of its soil, and its 
genial though not relaxing climate, 
have shown it to be thoroughly 
available as a ‘ sanatorium,’ it need 
not be wondered at that even the 
healthy and robust also find in it 
attractions as a summer resort ; 
and since my experience of it 
under the latter conditions has 
been so satisfactory, it seems but 
the most natural and common act 
of gratitude to sing its praises. 
Nowadays, however, when each 
locality aspiring to the name of 
watering-place is beset by flocks 
of pleasure- or health-seekers, and 
when all the modern facilities for 


rapid communication have placed 
it within easy reach of all whose 
means are not too circumscribed, 
and when its name consequently 
has become a household word, 
there is doubtless some difficulty 
in writing or saying anything about 
it, which has not already been given 
to the world in a thousand different 
forms. Still, just as the work of no 
two painters portraying the same 
scene or object is identical, so no 
place ever impresses two people pre- 
cisely in the same way, and there- 
fore no two descriptions of it are 
ever likely to suggest precisely the 
same ideas in the minds of readers. 
I do not wish to give a guide-book- 
like account of Bournemouth, nor 
to drift into statistical records of its 
population, its form of govern- 
ment, whether by commissioners, 
or mayor and corporation ; nor to 
cull from the local newspaper, and 
to point out, with the fidelity of 
that journal, the improvements in 
progress on the pier and elsewhere, 
the time at which it will be high 
water on every day in the week; 
nor to indicate the nature of the 
entertainments provided at the As- 
sembly-rooms for the visitors, in 
the shape of concerts, opera- 
troupes, wandering magicians, and 
other semi-itinerant entertainers. 
All this would be the work of a dif- 
ferent pen from mine, and would 
give a stranger very little idea of 
the real enjoyment to be got out 
of a sojourn in the place. 

Nor, as I hold, would a minute 
detail of the geological formation 
of the coast, combined with a re- 
cord of its ‘ flora,’ its ‘ alge,’ and 
its ‘ mollusca,’ &c., together with a 
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chemical analysis of its mineral 
springs, help him very much ; and 
even ample quotations from the 
faculty, as to the salubrity and 
mean temperature of the climate, 
would not farther the object I 
have in view. No; what I want 
to insist on broadly is, that if an 
individual, toil-worn, nerve-strain- 
ed, and brain-weary, wishes for 
rest and utter quietude, in con- 
junction with the most delightful 
air impregnated with the freshest 
and most invigorating odours ob- 
tainable from vegetation, in con- 
junction with the briny smell of 
the ocean, he need go no farther 
for his month or six weeks’ holi- 
day than can be reached by a 
four hours’ journey on the South- 
Western Railway. 

Presupposing that he is of a 
tranquil turn of mind, and can 
be content to still his aspirations 
after excitement, and give nature a 
chance of recovering herself from 
the effects of overwork or illness, by 
the enjoyment of a complete dolce 
Jar niente, of quiet strolls and loung- 
ings with a pleasant book through 
shady paths, studded with seats at 
convenient distances, in a very 
pretty, natural, valley garden ; and 
if he be not afraid of being bored 
by the uneventful exfourage of a 
watering-place that has grown into 
existence ostensibly for the benefit 
of invalids or convalescents ; if he 
can appreciate that enviable peace 
of mind which allows him to take 
pleasure in throwing stones into the 
sea, and resting his gaze at times 
upon as delightful a bay as may be 
found in the South of England,—I 
predict he will glory in his remem- 
brances of his stayat Bournemouth. 
Of course, if he be a sportsman, 
and otherwise given to the active 
occupations of a country life, or a 
yachtsman, constantly desiring to 
plough the main, or in any way de- 
voted to the pursuits of the robust 
beyond pedestrianism, or of course 
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if he wants the excitement and pea- 
cock-like gaieties of a fashionable 
resort, he must steer clear of it; but 
given therequirements I have stated, 
and here they are amply met, and 
met in a way that by no means pre- 
cludes him from the advantages of 
a well-shopped town, a tolerably 
early daily London newspaper, and 
aresidence inagood modern house ; 
there is no occasion for him to give 
up any ofthe little groove-like habits 
which, as a Londoner or othertown- 
bred creature, are probably very 
dear to him. He need not antici- 
pate the isolation and dulness, as 
well asthe homely accommodation, 
of the mere fishing-village apart- 
ments ; there are no sanded floors, 
and scantily carpeted bedrooms ; 
and the resources of the larder and 
cellar go far beyond the ‘ bucolic 
eggs and bacon,’ and hard flat ale, 
indigenous to the remote and eco- 
nomical rustic resorts dotted here 
and there about the shores of our 
island. Neither, on the other hand, 
in looking forward to the comforts 
of civilised with rural life, need he 
fear that he will come upon the or- 
dinary bare-faced, bay-windowed, 
seaside lodging-house, situated in a 
continuous row or pretentious cres- 
cent; and should economy neces- 
sarily enter largely into his con- 
sideration, he will not be driven into 
a narrow street, at right-angles with 
a prim cliff front and straight road- 
way flanked by the gritty espla- 
nade. 

He will not have to contend with 
a vituperative, grim-visaged, lar- 
cenic landladyanent the mysterious 
disappearance of cold meat, butter, 
bread, and bitter beer, after the 
manner of his usual experience on 
the seaboard of Kent and Sussex. 
There are no Marine-terraces, Al- 
bion-parades, Battery-rows, Cliff- 
forts, or Royal-crescents ; no pro- 
menades paved with red brick, un- 
even flag-stones, or sticky, puddle- 
collecting asphalte, skirted by 
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mangy turf, and ineffectually guard- 
ed from the inroads of donkeys and 
the native infantry by posts and 
spiked chains. 

No; instead of all this, he will 
find himself landed, after an hour’s 
drive from the Christchurch Sta- 
tion, upon a broad undulating hea- 
ther-clad heath, with large masses 
of pine woods, and groups of Scotch 
firs, stretching in every direction ; 
indeed, he will have come upon 
this heath-land within a mile of his 
leaving the railway ; and the good 
road running parallel with, though 
somewhat removed from, the sea 
will have taken him across the 
sort of country which, forty years 
ago, and before Bournemouth was, 
stretched, as I have said, right away, 
with few signs of bricks and mortar, 
from the town of Christchurch to 
that of Poole. He will pass through 
avenues and almost forests of pine- 
trees, redolent of that healthy, stim- 
ulating, half-turpentiny smell pecu- 
liar to them ; and as he approaches 
Bournemouth itself, he will come 
upon modern villas built at inter- 
vals, in rough clearings made for 
them in the very midst of the woods. 
These dwellings become of course 
more numerous as the town is reach- 
ed, but are scarcely ever set up close 
together; each house having an 
ample garden surrounding it, en- 
closing in many cases natural shrub- 
beries of evergreen and pine copse, 
which have been only so far trim- 
med and cut as to afford a wind- 
ing path or two, and a peep of the 
sea, through their fragrant and pic- 
turesque bowers. The shop part of 
the town, even, is nowhere contin- 
uous for any distance ; there is cer- 
tainly a little bit of street, and a 
somewhat ambitious, though at pre- 
sent unroofed, arcade of shops; but 
elsewhere groups of trees, meadow- 
land, and broad open roads wind- 
ing round wooded knolls or sloping 
banks, flanked by the accustomed 
villa-like residences with their sur- 


rounding shrubberies, are constant- 
ly intervening at every turn. 

If a part of that road from Brus- 
sels to Waterloo which passes 
through the forest of Soignies was 
tacked on to Tunbridge Wells, seve- 
ral patches of Aldershot, Ascot, and 
Hampstead Heaths, and bounded 
on one side by the sea, and sandy 
cliffs of considerable altitude, with 
a Scotch moor added on, and a pro- 
portion of foreign-looking gardens 
interspersing the principal valley 
leading down to the coast, and then 
was set up in the midst of all this 
a sort of combination of the best 
part of St. John’s Wood, and Sur- 
biton-on-Thames, a fair idea of 
Bournemouth might be arrived at. 

No noisy brazen-faced caravan- 
serai-like ‘Grand Hotel’ rears its 
sixteen stories high above the sur- 
rounding heights, blocking out the 
view, and confronting one from all 
parts of the beach ; but instead, a 
pleasant garden-surrounded hostel- 
ry called ‘the Bath,’ situated half- 
way up the eastern cliff, command- 
ing a prospect of the Needles and 
the Isle of Wight, together with 
the bay formed to the eastward by 
Christchurch Head, and to the west 
by the broad estuary running past 
Branksea island, of Colonel-Waugh 
notoriety, up to Poole Harbour, and 
by the bold promontory of the Pur- 
beck Hills, where they slope down 
to the picturesque village of Stud- 
land, and, terminating with the rag- 
ged rocks known as ‘Old Harry, 
just shut out from sight the stone- 
quarry-like little town of Swanage. 
The ‘Pier Hotel’ — where, too, 
are the Assembly-rooms—likewise 
lies pleasantly beside the foreign- 
looking garden enclosure, amidst 
the fir-trees and dark changeless 
green of which comes winding and 
trickling the little streamlet called 
the Bourne, the mouth of which, 
though closed from view as it de- 
bouches into the sea, nevertheless 
gives its name to the place. It 
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must not be supposed that hack- 
ney-carriages are unknown because 
there are no long rows of shabby- 
genteel, badly-horsed flies, with their 
facetious, ill-favoured, whip-suck- 
ing, extortionate drivers, stretching 
along the sandy f/age, or congre- 
gating round the pleasure-grounds. 
Nor, because you have not to wait 
amongst the usual motley beach- 
crowd of long-haired maidens, crisp- 
curled matrons, shrill-voiced nur- 
sery-maids, truculent children, itine- 
rant vendors of sweet-stuff, negro 
melodists, Punch-and-Judy, and 
performing monkeys, to take your 
turn before you obtain the privilege 
of being dipped under the rolling 
breakers, by a blowsy old blue- 
gowned bathing woman, need it be 
supposed that the advantages of 
les bains de mer are absent. There 
are plenty of bathing-machines al- 
ways obtainable, though Iam bound 
to admit that the charge for the 
use thereof is absurdly high. Sail- 
ing-boats likewise it is possible to 
hire ; but you are not importuned 
by the boatmen with long-winded 
stories, having for their sensational 
climax a desire to drink your health, 
or pass an opinion on the flavour 
of your tobacco. 

There are reading-rooms and a 
library at the foot of the East Cliff ; 
and of course there is a pier, or 
rather part of one, for the end of 
it was carried away some years ago 
by a severe gale from the south- 
east, the quarter whence the heaviest 
seas roll in. Repairs are going for- 
ward, however ; old wooden piles 
are being replaced by the neat 
iron, spider-like supports  indi- 
genous to modern piers ; and per- 
haps before these lines are in print 
the whole structure may be restored 
to its original length, in conjunc- 
tion with greater security. Natu- 
rally there is a band to be heard 
there, now and then, on fine even- 
ings; and although I suppose no 
assemblage of houses is exempt 
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from the occasional inroads of the 
insolent German boys, with their 
horribly-out-of-tune bassoons and 
French horns, the place is remark- 
ably free from the curse of nomadic 
music, and such a thing as a street- 
organ was not once heard during 
the whole of my six weeks’ stay. 

The villa-like character of the 
residences may be open to the ob- 
jection raisable against the intru- 
sion of all such edifices on the rural 
and picturesque ; yet, seeing that 
the demand for house-room is ever 
increasing, I am doubtful whether 
it could have been more judiciously 
met by any system of building, or 
by one that would have interfered 
less with the natural, yet unpreten- 
tious, beauties of the locality. Care 
always seems to be taken never to 
cut away a bit of natural herbage 
(much less a tree) that it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to remove. The 
consequence is, that though there 
may be here and there a certain 
cockneyfied, impertinentlook about 
the buildings themselves, they are 
so shut in and guarded by thre pine 
foliage, that their more obtrusive 
features are considerably softened, 
and in many cases harmonise ad- 
mirably with the character of the 
ground and its surroundings. Not- 
ably is this the case at the cliff-side 
of the village of Boscombe, a mile 
and half to the eastward of Bourne- 
mouth itself, and where is going 
forward a vast deal of fresh ‘ brick- 
ing and mortaring.’ Yet, thanks to 
the judicious and skilful designs, 
both for the houses and pleasure- 
grounds, of Mr. R. W. Edis, one of 
our most talented young architects, 
the Boscombe-Spa Estate (for the 
spot boasts of a very fine chaly- 
beate spring close to the shore, and 
at the mouth of Boscombe Chine) 
promises to become really quite a 
picturesque addition to the rural 
attractions of the coast. 

Internally, too, the houses are 
wonderfully comfortable with their 
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wide passages and lofty rooms, not 
placed with the monotonous regu- 
larity of the drawing-room-above- 
dining-room principle, but con- 
trived so as to give always a plea- 
sant outlook either upon copse or 
cliff. Cheerful to a degree also is 
the somewhat unusual custom of 
having a window over the fireplace 
{with a sliding mirror to act as 
shutter by night), giving out upon 
a bright peep of sea, or upon a con- 
servatory and pretty garden, thus 
enabling a prisoner to the house to 
sit snugly by the warm hearth, and 
yet feast his eyes upon the beauties 
of the outer world. 

So that when we come to re- 
member how, as a matter of course, 
every internal modern improvement 
accompanies such abodes, we may 
surely forgive the encroachment 
which Bournemouth has made, and 
is making, upon Nature’s domain; 
especially when, after all, the face 
of the country is such that it could 
never become very attractive in the 
eyes of an artist. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the 
sketcher would find no food for his 
pencil; many and many_a bright 
little study of colour and pictur- 
esque sweep of shore or open heath 
being obtainable along the cliff- 
side or up the numerous chines— 
which, worn by tinystreams through 
the sandy soil, intersect the coast 
at right-angles—or looking across 
the open country to the west, where 
the pine-trees give way to as wild 
a bit of Scotch heather-land and 
moor, as a landscape-painter might 
hope to see this side of the Tweed. 
He will farther find, by crossing the 
broad estuary by the ferry at Brank- 
sea island, ample material for his 
folio amongst the Purbeck Hills, 
or at the somewhat distant ruins 
of Corfe Castle, as well as at the 
more contiguous village ofStudland, 
where primitive thatched cottages 
and majestic elms nestle with pe- 
culiar’ picturesqueness under the 
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shadow of the ‘Old Harry’ head- 
land, close down to the water's 
edge. The coast near Swanage, 
quite within reach, is likewise a 
favourite haunt of the artist ; and 
in fair weather numerous steam- 
boats ply between Weymouth or 
Poole and the Isle of Wight, touch- 
ing at all the notable points, from 
Lulworth Cove on the west to 
Alum Bay and Ryde on the east, 
thus affording an easy mode of 
transit for any energetic sketcher 
who may make Bournemouth his 
head-quarters. 

Such surroundings and points in 
a place as I have thus touched upon 
should surely render it attractive as 
a resort for the sort of visitor I have 
had in my mind’s eye; the sort of 
individual who, as far as my expe- 
rience goes, forms one of avery large 
class of the summer sea-side water- 
ing-place haunters. Of course we 
know how advantageous Bourne- 
mouth is supposed to be as a win- 
ter residence for invalids; and I can 
readily conceive that, even then, 
much that renders it attractive in 
the summer still remains. Its equa- 
ble, dry, warm, yet not relaxing 
climate; the evergreen, fragrant 
character of its shrubberies and fo- 
liage, and the shelter from the cold- 
est winds which these and the val- 
ley, in most places, afford to the 
thoroughly comfortable houses ; the 
easé with which it can be reached 
—an ease which will be increased 
shortly by the opening of a railway 
through from Christchurch—are 
circumstances which go to justify 
the celebrity its climate has attain- 
ed as a palliative for that disease 
which is the scourge of our coun- 
try. And this brings me, unhappily, 
to the one dark spot in my picture; 
for undoubtedly this same ‘ Bourne,’ 
as the natives call it, for they never 
add its second syllable, is one from 
which very many travellers never 
return ; and certainly there is a de- 
pressing effect observable now and 
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then about it. There are very few 
people ever to be seen abroad after 
sunset, or in anything like doubtful 
weather. There is a general pre- 
valence also of the sombre in cos- 
tume ; and too often are we struck 
by the hectic flush and preternatu- 
ral brilliancy of eye, so unmistak- 
able amongst the victims of con- 
sumption. 

In addition, there would seem 
to be a morbid tendency to dally 
with and make the most of these 
sad characteristics ; notably in the 
reprehensible habit of ostenta- 
tiously exposing photographs of the 
churchyard and particular graves, 
reminding one of the melancholy 
Willis, in the clever story of the 
Semi-detached House, whose \ugu- 
brious imagination induced him to 
present his child with an ingenious 
but funereal toy, constructed upon 
the jack-in-the-box principle, re- 
presenting a tomb, out of which 
popped, as the spring was touched, 
a lively skeleton. Surely it is un- 


wise, if not worse, on the part of 
tradespeople, to parade unduly, but 
especially in such a place as Bourne- 
mouth, features that, after all, are 
common to every spot, whether it 
be a resort for invalids or for the 


most robust. It may be all very 
well for us to adopt the ancient 
Egyptian custom of reserving a 
place at the festive board for the 
skeleton, and mentally the most 
thoughtful amongst us do so; but 
since it is every day more and more 
widely acknowledged by the medi- 
cal profession that the mind and 
the spirits of a patient have a won- 
derful effect in aiding or retarding 
the recovery of the health, there is 
every reason why such reminders 
of our common lot should be hid- 
den from, rather than exposed to, 
the constant gaze of those whose 
very life may depend upon the 
brightness and cheeriness of their 
surroundings. And, apropos of the 
tradespeople, it is not only, to my 
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thinking, in the point I have just 
touched on in which they are un- 
wise, but, without wishing to make 
too sweeping a condemnation, I 
must say there is a tendency a- 
mongst them all to take every pos- 
sible advantage of customers known 
to be nomadic. A little more com- 
petition would be highly beneficial 
in many departments, and would 
reduce the sometimes offensively 
independent ‘ Take it or leave it’ 
tone of the Bournemouthian com- 
mercial transactions. 

I suppose it would be too much 
to expect the authorities of any 
town (whether erected for purposes 
of health or not) at present to show 
any common sense on the question 
of drainage. Centuries must pass, 
of course, before it will be gene- 
rally known that the sewage of a 
town will pollute the river and the 
sea, whilst, on the other hand, it 
would nourishand manure the land; 
therefore I am not astonished that 
there is the usual mystery as to the 
ultimate destination of the outpour- 
ings of Bournemouth. A cavern- 
ous structure receives the sparkling 
little stream of the ‘ Bourne,’ as I 
have hinted, just before it would 
naturally enter the sea; and, judg- 
ing by one’s olfactory nerves, there 
too the common drain is taken up 
by it, and borne out, I opine, close 
to the bathing-machines and pier. 
At any rate, they are all in horrible 
proximity; and as the habit ob- 
tainsin mostsuch localities, Iam fain 
to conclude it is notneglected here. 

Away to the westward lies the 
Herbert Convalescent Home, the 
existence of which, together with 
the Sanatorium, gives sufficient evi- 
dence of the sympathetic feeling 
ever to be found amongst the 
wealthy (for whose benefit chiefly 
Bournemouth has sprung into ex- 
istence) for their afflicted but less 
prosperous fellow-creatures. There 
are few new towns of the magni- 
tude of Bournemouth which can 
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boast of so fine a church as St. 
Peter’s. It is like a small cathe- 
dral ; and when the present restora- 
tions and completions in the matter 
of tower and spire are effected, un- 
der the skilful superintendence of 
G. E. Street, Esq., A.R.A., the 
effect, as it nestles in the little 
valley, should be very perfect. One 
thing alone, apart from all archi- 
tectural considerations, however, is 
sufficient to give an undying inte- 
rest to the church, viz. the me- 
morial window to Keble. 

In Bournemouth he died; here 
closed his pure and calm life ; but 
the tender and gracious influence 
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of his loving thoughts and words 
will never die from out our English 
households. In no place, perhaps, 
at times, are the hope and comfort 
breathed in every page of his poems 
more welcome and useful than in 
those homes, sheltered by the pine- 
woods and fragrant valleys, in the 
midst of which he passed his last 
days. So, whether in sickness or 
in health, in winter or in summer, 
for purposes of relaxation and quiet 
enjoyment, or as a spot in which 
one may calmly and with resigna- 
tion await the inevitable, Bourne- 
mouth seems to offer nearly all that 
can be desired. 
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‘From youthful hours we two together 
Have lived for fifty years— 
Through summer days, through winter weather, 
Through sunshine and through tears. 


Now watching thy sick couch beside, 
Still beautiful to me, 

I trust whatever may betide 
We shall not parted be. 


O God, if death be come for Aer, 
Let my strong pray’r be heard : 
Leave me not here a prisoner 
On earth, with hope deferred. 


Grant, while her angel wings are spreading, 
I be not left alone ; 

Sut let us keep our golden wedding 
Before thy golden throne ! 


* 


* * 


Fulfilment to the prayer was given— 
In quiet death they lay, 

And celebrated in high heaven 
Their fiftieth wedding-day. 
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I HAVE always entertained the 
highest respect and admiration for 
old ladies—I mean those who are 
really old, and do not object to ap- 
pear so. Middle-aged ladies are in 
a sort of transition state, neither 
one thing nor the other; and—more 
especially if they have been hand- 
some in youth—are frequently un- 
willing to allow, even to themselves, 
that their reign is over. See those 
same ladies a few years later ; how 
charming have they become! All 
selfish love of admiration has de- 
parted ; but mark the slight smile 
of gratification at any chance re- 
ference to their former triumphs. 
Then, among many of them, what 
rich stores of anecdote! what quaint 
allusions to times long gone by! 
My fancy in this respect is so well 
known among my most intimate 
acquaintances, that my wife often 
laughingly declares that, although 
she has never had occasion for 
jealousy in regard to young women, 
I have given her innumerable rivals 
among ladies old enough to be her 
grandmother. I cannot deny the 
fact; which arises probably from 
circumstances connected with the 
early years of my existence. 

At the time of my father’s mar- 
riage, he was past the meridian of 
life. My mother died in giving 
me birth, and in little more than 
two years my father followed her, 
bequeathing me to the care of his 
mother, then already far advanced 
in years. How perfectly did she 
carry out his wishes! No doubt the 
commandment prohibiting a man 
from marrying his grandmother is a 
most salutary one ; but in my early 
days I thought otherwise, and in- 
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variably insisted that I would never 
matry any one but grandmamma. 
It fared ill with my nurse if she at 
any time combated my views, and 
assured me that such a proceeding 
would not be admissible. I ima- 
gined that people always married 
those whom they loved best; and I 
did not conceive it possible that I 
could ever feel more affection for 
any one than I did for that noble 
old lady, who also on her part loved 
me in the best sense of the word. 
I was never spoilt or over-indulged, 
nor was I punished indiscrimi- 
nately. A torn frock or a broken 
window elicited merely a gentle 
reproof; while the smallest ap- 
proach to cruelty, falsehood, or dis- 
simulation was visited with her se- 
verest displeasure. 

Until the age of seven years she 
was my sole instructress ; and when 
at that age I was sent to school, I 
found myself placed above most 
boys of nine. At this school I re- 
mained for more than three years, 
when I was recalled by the sudden 
illness of this my only parent. She 
lingered for a few days, employing 
her little remaining strength in re- 
iterating many loving words of ad- 
vice and warning, and left me, when 
all was over, feeling indeed alone 
in the world. 

Her death occurred in the early 
part of the present reign, and from 
that time until I went to college 
my holidays were spent with Mrs. 
M‘Dougal, a neighbour and old 
friend of my grandmother, the house 
which she bequeathed to me being 
let for fourteen years. My property, 
consisting of several farms, and a 
considerable sum in the Funds, was 
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carefully managed by our old family 
solicitor. 

Mrs. M‘Dougal was a very dif- 
ferent character from my grand- 
mother, and though several years 
her senior, might have passed for 
the younger of the two. She lived 
to be upwards of ninety, retaining 
her faculties, as well as her lively 
disposition, to the last. How often 
had I sat with them as a little child, 
watching my dear grandmother’s 
quietly-amused face, while her 
friend would recount some of the 
adventures of her youth! 

Among those which amused me 
most was her account of being 
stopped in her carriage on Houns- 
low Heath by a couple of armed 
highwaymen, in which she described 
with the greatest spirit how her ser- 
vants were knocked into the ditch, 
her horses driven away, and how, 
after having been deprived of her 
watch, her rings, and her purse, 
she recalled one of the retreating 
robbers with, ‘I'll thank you, sir, 
to come back and shut the door.’ 

Of many other old ladies could 
I make most honourable mention ; 
but I cannot help pausing to ask 
myself whether the young ladies of 
the present day will ever blossom 
into such healthy fruit. It seems 
unlikely; and yet years hence, when 
Madame Rachel may be forgotten, 
and chignons have become a dream 
of the past, it is possible that a re- 
action may take place, which will 
adorn the commencement of the 
twentieth century with lovable and 
lovely old ladies. 

After leaving college I travelled 
for two or three years on the Con- 
tinent, spending a considerable por- 
tion of my time among the old his- 
torical towns of France. From 
Calais to Bordeaux, to Orleans, 
Avignon, or Tours, I wandered as 
prompted by inclination, the state 
of the weather, or the company of 
pleasant companions. 

At the age of twenty-five I re- 
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turned to England, and after a short 
stay in London departed to take 
possession of my then vacant dwell- 
ing, where my friend Charlie Martin 
promised to join me in a fortnight. 
He accompanied me to Euston- 
square, and when I had taken my 
place in an empty carriage, he stood 
for some minutes talking to me on 
the platform. Just as the doors 
were being closed, two ladies ap- 
proached, preceded by a porter and 
a staid-looking elderly man-servant, 
laden with baskets, bags, and other 
feminine possessions, which they 
proceeded to arrange on the oppo- 
site side to that where I was seated. 
Charlie whispered to me that the 
intruders were ‘ any amount of age,’ 
and advised my beating a retreat 
before it was too late ; but I as- 
sured him, with truth, that I pre- 
ferred remaining where I was. 
‘ Show your tickets, please !’ having 
been reiterated along the line of 
carriages, the door was closed, the 
whistle sounded, and with a last 
nod to Martin we moved away from 
the platform. 

It was a bright clear morning in 
early winter: the sun shone upon 
the grassy banks of the cuttings, 
which sparkled with something be- 
tween frost and dew. I gave a 
glance at my two fellow-travellers, 
whose tickets, as I had seen, were 
taken to Crewe; and as my desti- 
nation was in North Lancashire, I 
was certain of their companionship 
until the end oftheir journey. The 
lady opposite to me must have been 
upwards ofeighty. She was dressed 
in rich black silk, with a small close 
bonnet, of a kind which I believe 
ladies call quilted. Her hair, ar- 
ranged in small curls, was as white 
as snow ; her tall slight figure still 
perfectly erect, and her features re- 
taining great delicacy of outline. 
The other, who evidently acted as 
her companion, was cast in a hea- 
vier mould, and was fully twenty 
years younger. 
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I lost no time, after we left the 
station, in arranging. matters as 
much as possible with regard to 
the comfort of my two companions. 
As they had arrived rather late, 
owing, as they informed me, to a 
stoppage in one of the narrow 
streets, the old servant had but 
barely time to disencumber himself 
of the objects requisite for his mis- 
tress’s comfort. These I proceeded 
to stow away in the nettings and 
under the seats; then moved the 
foot- warmers, and arranged the 
fur-lined cloaks to their satisfac- 
tion. 

The oldglady thanked me most 
gracefully, saying how seldom in 
the present’ day young gentlemen 
would put thiemselves out of the 
way for the comfort of old age. 

‘But I see, sir, she added, ‘ you 
have been abroad, which may part- 
ly account for it; I do not mean 
in making the heart more kindly, 
but in rubbing off the English shy- 
ness which so frequently prevents 


its expression.’ 

My hat-box, which was placed 
on the seat near me, had betrayed 
the fact of my having been abroad 
to the still clear eyes of my oppo- 
site neighbour, being covered with 
labels from all parts of the Conti- 


nent. One of the latest and most 
conspicuous names was that of 
Tours, where I had spent a month, 
lodging at the Hétel du Faisan, 
whence I had made excursions to 
Blois, Amboise, and other inter- 
esting localities. She asked me 
many questions with regard to 
the old city, with the answers 
to which she seemed greatly in- 
terested, though she informed me 
she had only known the place in 
early youth. I described to her 
the new suspension-bridges, spoke 
of the restoration of the church of 
St. Julien, and that of objects in- 
jured during the first revolution. I 
also gave her an account, as gra- 
phically as lay in my power, of the 
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devastation caused by the last in- 
undation of the Cher and Loire. 

After listening to me for some 
time with the deepest attention, she 
asked if I had visited the ruins of 
Marmoutiers. I replied that I had 
done so frequently, and inquired of 
her if she had any recollection of 
them. 

‘It would indeed be strange if I 
had not,’ replied she ; ‘for there I 
spent all the earliest and happiest 
days of my life, and there it was 
that I witnessed scenes of blood 
and horror, the recollection of which 
is vividly stamped upon my me- 
mory, notwithstanding the lapse of 
more than sixty years.’ 

I ventured to ask if she had been 
educated in that convent. She 
answered in the affirmative, adding 
that she had been driven from it 
by the terrible scenes of the revo- 
lution. ‘ But,’ said she, ‘ those 
scenes have been so often de- 
scribed, that I should only weary 
you were I to recapitulate any of 
them.’ 

I assured her, with the greatest 
sincerity, that few things would give 
me more pleasure than to hear any 
of those incidents reported by an 
eye-witness. Being supported by 
her companion in my entreaties for 
some particulars of the scenes she 
had witnessed, the old lady was at 
length persuaded to give the follow- 
ing account, which I produce for 
the benefit of the reader, though I 
despair of conveying more than a 
faint idea of the manner in which 
it was told. 

‘ My family had always adhered 
to the ancient faith of our fore- 
fathers ; and when, at an early age, 
I lost both my parents, I promised 
my dying father that neither perse- 
cution nor persuasion should turn 
me from that form of Christianity 
which he considered the only safe 
one. Time and greater experience 
have, in a certain measure, modified 
my early impressions; and, though 
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still devoted to the church of my an- 
cestors, I have known and loved too 
many excellent Protestants to be- 
lieve that eternal salvation will be 
confined within the comparatively 
narrow limits of the Roman Catholic 
church. But at that period I felt 
very differently. Religious liber- 
ality was a thing unknown on both 
sides. I found myself despised for 
being a Catholic ; and I was by no 
means backward in despising in re- 
turn. When I was ten years old Iwas 
sent to France by my guardian, and 
placed in the care of the good ab- 
bess of the convent at Marmoutiers. 
In that peaceful asylum I spent the 
next eight years of my life, rarely 
wishing to extend my knowledge 
of the world beyond its limits. My 
recollections of England were pre- 
judiced in the extreme; and, though 
it had been originally intended that 
I should return at the age of seven- 
teen, I had pleaded so earnestly 
that at length I obtained permis- 
sion to remain in France a year 
longer. Well would it have been 
for me had the first arrangement 
been adhered to. Rumours of dis- 
affection to the government, out- 
breaks of the populace, and, finally, 
the dethronement of the sovereign, 
reached us in our retreat; but it 
was long ere any personal fear ap- 
proached the good abbess and the 
kind gentle sisters. At length, how- 
ever, all feeling ofsecurity vanished ; 
and not merely were our feelings 
agonised by the fearful accounts 
of cruelty and bloodshed which 
reached us from every quarter, but 
we became at last convinced that 
no amount of sanctity would pre- 
serve the inmates ofreligious houses 
from the ruthless attacks of that 
mob which was now in authority 
in France. My young companions 
were, one after another, either sent 
to their parents or smuggled out of 
the country ; some by way of Dijon 
to Germany or Switzerland, others 
through Lyons and Grenoble to 
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Piedmont and Italy. I alone re- 
mained with the trembling sisters. 
The abbess wrote several times to 
my guardian, but received no ans- 
wer, for at that period nothing 
could be more uncertain than the 
transmission of letters between Eng- 
land and France. Many consulta- 
tions were held as to my best plan 
of proceeding, in which our con- 
fessor, the good old Abbé Cortin, 
always took part. By his recom- 
mendation a coarse peasant’s dress 
was procured, and another of like 
fashion for one of the lay-sisters. 
She, being a Flemish woman, was 
desirous that we should turn our 
steps towards Orleans, and so en- 
deavour to work our way towards 
the north - eastern boundary of 
France. In this she was overruled; 
not only on account of her utter 
ignorance of the route, but also 
owing to the immense distance 
which we must perforce travel on 
foot. It was finally agreed that we 
should adhere to the abbée’s plan, 
which was as follows. Among those 
who gained their living by plying 
their boats and barges on the river 
was an elderly man, who had for- 
merly been servant to a brother of 
the abbé, by whom he had been 
established in his present situation. 
He had always expressed much 
gratitude to Monsieur Cortin, and 
affection for all his family ; so that 
he agreed to give a passage in his 
barge as far as Nantes to two per- 
sons recommended by the abbé, 
especially stipulating that he should 
not be told their real names or con- 
dition in life. The risk was great ; 
for this man, Pierre Clisson, had a 
son engaged heart and soul with 
the most outrageous section of the 
republicans. He was at this time 
in Paris, urging on the work of de- 
struction with regard to all that 
France had hitherto held sacred. 

‘ The day was fixed for my depar- 
ture, and I wept until tears would 
come no longer. I felt that I should 
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never again see the kind old ab- 
bess, who had been as a mother to 
me. Some of the nuns I might 
perchance see again, for many of 
them were already scattered far and 
wide—some in Italy, others in Ger- 
many—while two English ladies, of 
ancient family, had sought refuge 
in their native convent at Bruges. 
But the abbess had declared her 
determination to live or die in her 
native town; and indeed, had it 
been otherwise, she was far too old 
to be able to attempt anything like 
a long journey, attended, as it must 
necessarily be, by innumerable dan- 
gers and difficulties. 

‘The boat was to leave on the 
following morning at four o’clock, 
by which time the late moon would 
have risen. The abbé had pro- 


mised to conduct us to the boat; 
but, as a measure of precaution in 
case he should be prevented, he 
gave us the sign and countersign. 
If, in passing down the quay, a man 


in the habit of a sailor should speak 
the word “Orléans,” we were to 
reply, “Jeanne d’Arc,” which would 
prove that we were the persons he 
expected. I was preparing to seek 
my little couch for the last time, 
so as to secure a few hours’ rest, 
when a dull sound, which had for 
some time been increasing, rose all 
at once toadeafening roar. Shrieks, 
yells, and imprecations were heard 
in the direction of the town; and, as 
the men who gave vent to them ap- 
proached, we were not long léft in 
doubt as to their intentions. Shouts 
of “Au couvent !” “A bas les re- 
ligieuses!” “ La mort aux prétres!” 
resounded on all sides. Sister Mar- 
guerite and I hastily clothed our- 
selves in our peasant-dresses, and, 
in company with the abbess and 
the few remaining nuns, hid our- 
selves in a dark closet within the 
refectory, which, as it closed with 
a sliding panel, was scarcely to be 
distinguished from the rest of the 
wainscoting. From our retreat we 
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could distinctly hear the cries and 
shouts of the mob, as they forced 
the outer gate. We shuddered at 
their yell of delight, as they seized 
the unresisting abbé, who still re- 
mained within the precincts of the 
convent. We heard them ask what 
had become of the inmates, and his 
answer: “They have escaped you.” 
‘They ransacked the whole 
building, but without discovering 
our little sanctuary. Again they 
descended the stairs, and we could 
hear them assail the abbé with the 
most horrible threats if he refused 
to declare in which direction we 
had flown ; but the heroic old man 
held firm to his trust. Threats and 
blows were of no avail; and after 
a degree ofclamour which exceeded 
anything we had previously heard, 
the mob turned towards the gate, 
and we could hear the heavy sound 
of their footsteps as they again 
made their way towards the town. 
For more than an hour after their 
departure we remained huddled to- 
gether in our retreat, when, hear- 
ing no sound, we ventured to open 
the sliding door. The large iron 
lamp which lighted the refectory 
was still burning, and showed us 
a miserable scene of devastation. 
The pictures were torn from the 
walls and cut into shreds, the image 
of the blessed Virgin broken into 
a thousand pieces, while the sacra- 
mental plate had been carried off 
from the chapel. We then ven- 
tured to descend the narrow flight 
of stairs which led to the court, 
and what a sight met our view! 
There lay the unfortunate abbé, 
martyred in our cause, stabbed 
with innumerable wounds, and liter- 
ally lying in a pool of blood. Ut- 
terly sick at heart, we once more 
returned to the refectory, where, 
with wits sharpened by danger, we 
decided upon our plan of opera- 
tions. There was no saying whe- 
ther the mob might not return, or 
others follow in their footsteps. 
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‘Close to the convent was one 
of those subterranean caves so com- 
mon inthe neighbourhood of Tours. 
In this cave, which had many rami- 
fications, lived a man and his wife, 
whose devotion to the sisterhood 
was undoubted ; and here it was 
decided that the abbess and re- 
maining nuns should take refuge, 
while Sister Marguerite and I were 
to use our best endeavours to reach 
the barge. As, according to the 
previous arrangement, we were not 
to approach the part of the quay 
where the barge was moored before 
three in the morning, we all re- 
paired to the cave together. There 
was barely space between the stairs 
and the wall to pass the venerable 
abbé’s corpse. We did so shud- 
deringly ; and when completely past 
the line of blood, at the abbess’s 
command, we knelt together in a 
body and prayed for the repose of 
his soul. The stars were shining 
brilliantly, and even now I think I 
see him—his snow-white hair dab- 
bled in gore, and his hands clasped 
as ifin prayer. In a few minutes 
we reached the cave, the owners 
of which were afoot, and on the 
point of venturing out to discover 
the result of the attack upon the 
convent, which they had witnessed 
with helpless sorrow.. With gener- 
ous kindness they received their 
venerable guests, and listened with 
horror-stricken faces to the terrible 
details of the murder. Jean Lau- 
nion, who had been for many years 
gardener at the convent, after a 
short consultation with the abbess, 
shouldered his spade and mattock, 
and proceeding to the garden dug 
a trench in the deep soft mould ; 
there he deposited the body of the 
poor old priest, returning within 
an hour laden with as much bed- 
ding as he could carry. By the 
time he and his wife had arranged 
matters to the best of their ability, 
and we had all partaken of a little 
refreshment, the hour fixed for our 
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departure had arrived. With many 
bitter tears, we took leave of our 
unhappy companions ; and having 
received an earnest blessing from 
the abbess, we passed out into the 
road. Sister Marguerite, who was 
accustomed to make our purchases, 
was well acquainted with the spot 
to which we had been directed, 
and with trembling steps we hur- 
ried towards it. Alarmed at the 
slightest sound, and dreading that 
we might see an enemy start out 
from behind every tree in the 
avenue, we breathed more freely 
when, in the open space by the 
quay, we found there was no hu- 
man figure in sight. We had re- 
mained thus for a few minutes 
when a man emerged from behind 
a large windlass, and coming to- 
wardsus, distinctly uttered the word 
“Orléans.” In a trembling voice 
I replied, “ Jeanne d’Arc ;’ when 
the sailor spoke eagerly, “ C’est 
bien, mesdemoiselles ; lam glad you 
are early, and if it suits your con- 
venience, we had better start at 
once, instead of waiting till four 
o’clock. I have already been hailed 
twice by persons who wished to get 
a passage to Nantes. I put them 
off with excuses, but they may re- 
turn at any time, and the sooner 
we get under weigh the better.” 
Thus saying, he relieved us of our 
small packages, and approaching a 
short flight of steps, called in a low 
tone, “ Charlot !” A clear whistle 
responded, upon which he hastily 
descended the steps ; we followed, 
and were speedily seated in a small 
boat, which was pushed from the 
side by the boy Charlot, who quick- 
ly paddled us into the middle of 
the stream. Seizing a rope which 
held the barge to the windlass, we 
were quickly brought alongside. 
The man jumped on board, and 
then assisted us on to the deck. 
The boy once more returned to 
loosen the rope, which he hauled 
into the boat, and afterwards 
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scrambled into the barge. In 
a short time a small sail was set, 
and we glided down the river at 
the rate of a league and a half an 
hour. Worn out with fatigue and 
sorrow, Sister Marguerite and I 
obeyed the man’s injunctions, and 
lay down in a low covered house 
on the deck, our bed consisting of 
a heap of straw covered with two 
thick coats. We slept but little, 
starting up with horrible dreams ; 
and soon after sunrise we left our 
wretched den to look about us. 
We found the boy and his father 
engaged in devouring a strange- 
looking mess, which they ate to- 
gether out of the same iron pot; 
they also lent us a pan, in which 
we made a little coffee, which, to- 
gether with a few slices of bread 
and meat, we had brought away 
with us. 

‘My tears flowed afresh when, 
on examining the contents of the 
basket, I found a letter which had 
been placed there by the good old 
abbé. In this letter he gave me a 
full account of all the arrangements 
he had made for ourescape. The 
man Clisson was to take us, if pos- 
sible, past the city of Nantes to 
the fishing village of St. Nazaire. 
Here we were to pass as the sis- 
ter and niece of a fisherman 
named Marcel, who had engaged 
for the sum ofa thousand francs 
to get us on board a small English 
smuggling vessel with which he was 
connected. The abbess herself 
had sewn forty louis d’or in a por- 
tion of Sister Marguerite’s dress, 
and a likenumber into mine. Ten 
of these last were to be paid to Clis- 
son, and with the remainder we 
were to make the best bargain we 
could with the smuggler captain. 
A bag containing a number of gros 
sous, with a few francs in silver, 
was all we had to show. We had 
scarcely finished our slight repast 
when Clisson approached, inquir- 
ing of us when we had seen the 
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abbé, and why he had not accom- 
panied us, as he had agreed to do. 
It was impossible to doubt the sin- 
cerity of his grief when he listened 
to our miserable account ofthe kind 
priest’s death, and little Charlot 
was overwhelmed with sorrow. 
From this moment he devoted him- 
self to our assistance, watching 
every opportunity of serving us, or 
alleviating our sorrows. He de- 
scribed many incidents of his river 
voyages; but his most pleasant 
theme was his little sister Joséphine, 
or Fifine as he calledher. But he 
seemed very averse to talk of his 
half-brother Jean. “ C’est un mau- 
vais garnement ; il me donnait des 
coups de pied 4 moi, et des soufflets 
i Fifine: et il a tant tourmenté 
maman qu’elle a crévé de chagrin ! 
Imaginez, mam’selle.” 

‘When we first left our bed the 
tower of Plessis was still visible, 
though the city had nearly disap- 
peared from view; but the next 
bend of the river took us out of 
sight even of Plessis. We con- 
tinued our course uninterruptedly 
until towards evening, when we 
found ourselves under the bridge 
leading to Angers, about half-way 
between Tours and Nantes. Here 
again there was a crowd collected, 
and several voices called out to in- 
quire the names of the barge and 
her owner. Charlot answered in 
his shrill clearvoice, ‘‘ Les Jumelles, 
Pierre Clisson, bon citoyen ;” add- 
ing, with a shout and a caper, “a 
bas les aristocrates!” This evi- 
dently satisfied them, and no at- 
tempt was made to stop the barge. 
Charlot apologised to us, saying 
the ruse was for our sakes, and we 
shortly after separated for the night. 
As soon as we were up the follow- 
ing morning, Pierre Clisson begged 
us to eat our breakfast with all pos- 
sible despatch, and then return at 
once to ourlittle chamber. “ The 
great risk,” he observed, “ will be 
in passing Nantes, which is just 
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now in a fearful state of excitement. 
Your best chance of safety consists 
in the people believing Charlot and 
Tare the sole occupiers ofthe barge; 
and if we can pass the city without 
being stopped, I have but little fear 
of bringing you safely toSt. Nazaire.” 
In consequence of this advice we 
returned to our hiding-place, con- 
tenting ourselves with watching the 
gradual winding of the river-banks 
through sundry small cracks in the 
wood. At length we approached 
the suburbs of Nantes, whence there 
reached us such yells and impreca- 
tions as recalled forcibly our last 
evening at Marmoutiers. As we 
advanced, the shouts became more 
and more terrific, and at length our 
progress was impeded by several 
large boats which nearly stretched 
across the river. We noticed the 
crews of these vessels slip over the 
sides, and return to land in their 
small boats. Each of the barges 


appeared to contain from twenty to 
thirty persons, and no sooner had 


the boats touched the shore, than, 
with a terrific yell, a number of 
ropes were suddenly pulled. Bya 
diabolical contrivance these ropes 
were connected with trap-doors in 
the bottoms of the barges. How 
can I describe our horror when we 
beheld them rapidly sinking amid 
the shrieks of the agonised victims! 
Sister Marguerite and I added our 
screams to theirs; but none could 
hear us, the noise was too great. 
If any attempted to land they were 
either shot or stabbed ; one hand- 
some youth floated past us for some 
distance, having both his hands cut 
off. As soon as it was possible to 
move on, Pierre Clisson pushed his 
barge down the stream, and the 
wretches were so fully engaged with 
their horrible entertainment, that 
no notice was taken of us. For 
more than half an hour neither of 
us spoke. Clisson sat with his head 
bowed between his knees, and Char- 
lot, who had the helm, wept as if 
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his heart would break. A few more 
hours brought us to St. Nazaire, 
where we found Marcel expecting 
us. Bygreat good fortune the smug- 
gling barque was on the coast, and 
the captain intended leaving on the 
morrow. That night we took leave 
of Marcel and the kind Clissons, 
giving to each more than their pro- 
mised gratuity, the English captain 
professing himself satisfied with the 
papers I showed him, and promis- 
ing to await his reward from the 
generosity of my guardian. The 
little vessel was several times pur- 
sued by the French cruisers ; but 
being a very fast sailer she managed 
to distance them, and though we 
had frequently contrary winds, on 
the seventh day we landed at Wey- 
mouth, all our troubles and dangers 
at an end.’ 

‘But have you never,’ inquired 
I, ‘felt a desire to revisit scenes 
fraught with such deep interest ? 

‘Certainly I have,’ replied the 
old lady; ‘ but it was not to be. 
After I had been little more than 
a year in England, I formed new 
ties; but at that time the Con- 
tinent was closed against us, and 
after the peace of 1815 the state of 
my husband’s health precluded the 
possibility of travelling ; and when 
at length I was left a widow, I was 
too much broken in spirit to under- 
take so long a journey. My eldest 
son, however, proceeded thither in 
my stead, and performed that which 
both to him and me appeared a 
sacred duty. With the aid and 
permission of the church and go- 
vernment, he sought out and care- 
fully removed the bones of the 
murdered abbé. He witnessed their 
honourable interment, and caused 
a suitable monument to be placed 
above his resting-place. Though 
I could not witness it myself, I re- 
joiced to feel that his honoured 
remains reposed, after the lapse of 
sO many years, in consecrated 
ground.’ 
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‘ And the Clissons ?’ I ventured 
to ask. ‘Did you ever hear any- 
thing more of them ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered she; ‘I never 
lost sight ofthem. Pierre lived on 
for several years. As I had it in 
my power to assist him materially, 
he gradually gave up his voyages 
on the river, the working of his 
barge being no longer a matter of 
necessity. Charlot entered the 
army, and rose to be sous-lieu- 
tenant. He was killed at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo ; and not long after 
his death I sent for his sister Jo- 
séphine, who has now been my 
personal attendant for nearly forty 
years.’ 

Thus ended the old lady’s narra- 
tive, for which I returned the thanks 
it so well merited. Who the lady 
was I had no means of ascertain- 
ing. I never saw her again, and I 
did not hear her name. When the 
old servant came occasionally to 
the door at the different stations to 
inquire her commands, he called 
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her ‘Milady ; but there my in- 
formation ended. 

At length we stopped at Crewe, 
when the servant came to inform 
her that the carriage was waiting. 
As the train would not leave Crewe 
for ten minutes, I begged permis- 
sion to escort the lady to her car- 
riage; and taking my arm, she 
mounted the few steps which lead 
out of the station. I expressed my 
fears that she must feel much fa- 
tigued. She owned to being tired, 
but added that she had now not far 
to go. Upon the panels of the car- 
riage I observed a coronet; but 
whether the carriage was her own, 
or that of a friend to whose house 
she was bound, I could only form 
conjectures. We shook hands, and 
parted as friends. 

As I turned away, I observed 
the old servant busily engaged in 
arranging the luggage in a wagon- 
ette, in which was already seated 
a veiled female, whom I naturally 
concluded to be Joséphine Clisson. 
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Gone to the quiet land ! to tranquil powers, 
Where bloom those unfading mystical flowers, 
The lilies pure, whose fragrance, like a prayer, 
With tender sweetness fills the twilight air ; 

Where a sea of chrysolite, as a glass, 

To thee pictures all earth’s scenes as they pass. 
Yet its fleeting griefs, and the tears that are shed, 
Stir not the repose of the holy dead ; 

For they in their deep mysterious rest 

Share in God’s knowledge, and so are blest. 

Years pass to thee as ‘a watch in the night ; 
Beyond shadows and darkness thou seest the light, 
And, knowing the end, can’st serenely await 

Till we too pass the star-begemm’d gate, 

And thou'lt greet us then with the angel-smile 
Which shone o’er the dark hour of parting erewhile ; 
For the radiant calm in thy dying eyes 

Was the light from the dawn of Paradise. 
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Many circumstances prove that a 
taste has arisen for scientific infor- 
mation, if not scientific study, be- 
yond that of any antecedent pe- 
riod. Popular magazines, the stand- 
ard matter of which is assumed to 
be fiction, nevertheless find room 
occasionally for scientific papers. 
Scientific lectures are generally well 
attended if only the lecturer be com- 
petent ; and here the fact should be 
heeded, that in proportion as a lec- 
turer is more deeply versed in the 
subject on which he treats, so does 
he commend himself to an audi- 
ence. It is worth while to investi- 
gate the causes of this change ; for 
undoubtedly it is a change, and it 
is rather sudden. Not by all is this 
change accepted at one even value. 


Whilst some persons deprecate the 
scientific spirit, associating it with 
some notion of irreligion, or at the 
least free-thinking, others foster the 
spirit as one calculated to elevate 
the mind to conceptions of the Deity 
such as the mind of an individual 


unacquainted with science can 
never aspire to. Meantime science 
advances, drawing within its ranks 
men of pure minds and high theo- 
logical training. The time has come 
when, if members of the clergy be 
sought to deprecate scientific cul- 
ture, they cannot be found in the 
very highest clerical ranks. Upon 
the laity science has imposed a 
yet stronger hold. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, abandoning their ancient 
principle of exclusive devotion to 
the dead languages and pure mathe- 
matics, have fallen in with the sen- 
timent of the day. Both Oxford and 
Cambridge have established good 
chemical laboratories, and the col- 
lateral science of geology has been 


studied at Cambridge with a devo- 
tion and freedom from theological 
bias eminently characteristic of the 
spirit of the times. Some ex- 
planation may be found for the 
scientific tendencies of the age in 
practical utilitarianism—men being 
induced to study science for what 
it may bring ; and much as it is the 
custom to deprecate this incentive, 
still the concession must be granted 
that practical utility is one not un- 
worthy the aspiration of mankind. 
Some confusion exists as to the 
meaning of this word ‘utility, and a 
loose way of expression has become 
usual regarding it that may be worth 
while to dispose of. Ifa man could 
bring himself to believe that any 
specified branch of knowledge, ac- 
quired through scientific inquiry, 
was actually, in every sense, use- 
less, and ever must be useless— 
then, I apprehend, he would not be 
morally justified in giving time to 
its study. The fact is he does zot 
believe this: he cannot believe this; 
the assumption would be wholly ad- 
verse to every teaching of periods 
gone by. No words are, perhaps, 
more ill-applied than ‘practical’ and 
‘unpractical’ in respect to science. 
The history of science shows that 
facts, the utility of which could not 
only not be seen at the time, but 
not for long ages after the time in 
some cases, have at length been 
turned tothe most material account. 
No science is more rich in these ex- 
amples than chemistry, understand- 
ing that science, as is usual in Eng- 
land, to comprehend electricity and 
certain other branches of physics as 
well. The example of the electric 
telegraph has been so frequently 
adduced in support of this, that I 
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almost hesitate to adduce it; still, 
to omit that illustration would be 
a mistake in such an argument as 
we areupon. When the Danish phi- 
losopher CErsted, in 1819, proved 
that an electric current travelling 
in any one direction deflected a 
magnetic needle at right angles to 
itself, no sort of use for this dis- 
covery was at the time apparent. 
It seemed to be in the list of things 
popularly called useless. Never- 
theless, in time—and, fora discovery 
to take effect, no long time—it cul- 
minated in one form of the electric 
telegraph. Then, again, when Fara- 
day proved, that by winding an in- 
sulated wire around an iron bar, 
and transmitting electricity through 
the wire, the bar was instantane- 
ously converted into a powerful 
magnet, he laid the foundation of 
other varieties of the electric tele- 
graph ; and the electricians who, be- 
fore his time, proved that electri- 
city could be made to develop 
colour in a chemical salt furnish- 
ed a principle on which is based a 
third variety. Up to this day all 
the electric telegraphs made or pro- 
posed—whether to indicate by bell- 
ringing, dial-work, actual printing 
in ordinary letters, printing by ac- 
cepted signs, or telling their tale by 
change of colour (and electric tele- 
graphs can do all this)—are but de- 
velopments of three electrical func- 
tions that, when discovered, seemed 
as far from useful application as well 
might be. Take electrotype, again ; 
the beautiful process whereby a thin 
layer of gold, silver, or other metal 
may be deposited on a conducting 
surface ; consider the numerous prac- 
tical applications of this art, the 
manifold ways in which it conduces 
to the utilities of life : the principle 
on which it depends was known 
some time before any practical ap- 
plication became apparent. 

A very remarkable application of 
science, that seemed remote from 
any human need, is even now tak- 
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ing place to most utilitarian pur- 
poses. After the decisive proof of- 
fered by Dr. Tyndall at a Friday- 
evening Royal-Institution lecture, 
that air can be mechanically purified 
from dust by transmission through a 
filter of cotton-wool, it is impossible 
the demonstration can stop short of 
effecting a rational means of venti- 
lation. Hitherto, ventilative con- 
trivances of whatever kind have 
merely had the end in view of ad- 
mitting to apartments atmospheric 
air as pure, but wo purer than the 
atmosphere without, or, at the very 
utmost, separating the gross fuligi- 
nous particles due to smoke by a 
rude contrivance of filtration, as 
was accomplished by Dr. Reid in 
the new Houses of Parliament. It 
is impossible after recent disco- 
veries that ventilation can remain 
at that point of immature develop- 
ment. When certain facts in the 
history of atmospheric physical ana- 
lysis shall have been laid before the 
reader in something like the order 
of their succession, the practical 
bearing of Dr. Tyndall's late il- 
lustrations will become apparent. 
There is a certain class of pheno- 
mena known to experimentalists 
by the general name of ‘ catalysis; 
a word of indefinite meaning, al- 
most equivalent to an admission 
that the so-called catalytic function 
was not understood at all. Some 
catalytic agencies refer to the in- 
organic, others to the organic, king- 
dom; but the time seems almost 
come, if it is not already come, 
for abandoning the idea of organic 
catalysis altogether. Not many 
years ago the change of sugar to 
alcohol under the action of yeast 
was said to be a catalytic change; 
in other words, that the yeast acted 
as a ferment by mere contact in 
some inscrutable way. About the 
year 1836, however, the discovery 
was made that the transmutation 
was an organic change due to the 
growth of certain minute fungi, 
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none the less real because they 
were minute. Proceeding from this 
starting-point, microscopists soon 
found that whenever any sort of fer- 
mentation or decay occurred, my- 
riads of small living beings—in 
some cases vegetable, in others ani- 
mal, in yet others indeterminate— 
were to be found. Thus, if beef- 
tea be set aside in the open air, it 
soon turns sour; and if, when in 
this condition, it be microscopically 
examined, itteems with animalcules. 
Again, the paste of wheaten flour, 
if set aside for a while in the open 
air, also becomes the abode of living 
beings. These are two instances 
out of many; the generalisation be- 
ing, that every fermenting or putri- 
fying body was the abode of some 
form or forms of organic life. It 
was found that great diversity of 
type was discoverable in the living 
beings that pervaded different sub- 
stances, and that each class of body 
revealed its own forms of life. For 
example, the yeast fungus has been 
so frequently observed and drawn, 
that microscopists now speak of it 
with the same confident familiarity 
a botanist does of any variety of 
the large field mushrooms. Again, 
the special form of animal life to be 
met with in sour paste is that of 
an eel, and under the guise of some- 
thing like river eels they are to be 
found depicted. Parallel cases need 
not be adduced to make compre- 
hensible the philosophic boundary 
we are arriving at. Out of reve- 
lations like these the question na- 
turally evolves itself: How came 
these things there? How came the 
yeast fungus in yeast, the paste 
eels in paste? and so on for the 
rest. One of two hypotheses must 
be adopted as a necessity. Either 
these living things must have been 
spontaneously generated, or must 
have been developed from some 
kind of ovum, seed, or germ. As 
for the spontaneous-generation hy- 
pothesis, any general reader would 
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most likely abandon it as absurd ; 
but this word ‘absurdity’ isnotlightly 
adopted by the philosopher, whose 
usual and only legitimate way of 
dealing with a disputed proposi- 
tion is to take measures by experi- 
ment, the issue of which shall be to 
place the truth or falsehood of the 
disputed phenomenon in question. 
Now, improbable as the thing may 
seem, the idea of spontaneous ge- 
neration had, some few years ago, 
won to its side many advocates 
amongst philosophers on the Con- 
tinent, especially in France ; the evi- 
dence on which they based their 
hypothesis being gathered from the 
fact that, notwithstanding all care 
they had been enabled to take to in- 
sure fair conditions of experiment, 
the living forms of decomposition, 
as, to generalise, we may call them, 
would and did present themselves. 
It was found that the passage of 
air through such destructive agents 
as oil of vitriol and potash solution 
did not interfere with the develop- 
ment of these small forms of life. 
Flour-paste, enclosed under a glass 
bell and exposed to air thus treated, 
soon became pervaded with its fa- 
mily of animalcules ; and similarly 
in respect to other bodies in which 
the phenomena of organic life would 
under ordinary circumstances be 
seen. In trying other forms of air- 
purification, however, cotton-wool 
pressed hard was at length alight- 
ed upon as being wholly efficient. 
Morethan one experimenter proved 
that certain things naturally prone 
to decompose suffered no decom- 
position when exposed to air that 
had been carefully filtered through 
cotton-wool. The inference was 
inevitable: the cotton-wool must 
have filtered away the floating germs 
of organic life. 

There was no spontaneous gene- 
ration. In the cotton-wool these 
things must be, if one could only 
discover them. But how? how 
reveal and make manifest those 
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microscopic forms of life? The 
task might well have seemed hope- 
less, but it has been accomplish- 
ed. Proof having been made, as 
already stated, that filtration of 
atmospheric air through a pledget 
of cotton-wool effectually separated 
the organic germs naturally per- 
vading the atmosphere, a French 
experimenter hit upon the follow- 
ing ingenious modification of the 
experiment. Instead of using or- 
dinary cotton-wool, he employed 
gun-cotton wool, which, not differ- 
ing from ordinary cotton in tex- 
ture, of course had the same phy- 
sical effect. But the power accru- 
ing to the experimenter was this. 
Gun-cotton is easily soluble in 
ether, the glutinous fluid known 
as collodion being the result. So, 
having taken gun-cotton, M. Pas- 
teur—for this was the ingenious 
experimenter—used it as a filter ; 
next dissolving the materials of his 
filter, he liberated into the trans- 
parent collodion whatever germs 
of organic life might be present. 
Being liberated, he subjected them 
to microscopic examination, and 
then what he had been in quest of 
was found. 

Hitherto the group of experi- 
ments I have been describing 
seems far enough away from any 
practical application. To the phi- 
losopher it might be very interest- 
ing that the question of spontane- 
ous generation was settled in the 
negative — that ihe axiom omue 
¢x ovo was upheld; but what use, 
the utilitarian might still inquire, 
were all these proofs? ‘This we 
shall presently see. Few of us 
who are old enough can have for- 
gotten the discovery which the 
cholera visitation occasioned in 
1849-50. Asiatic cholera was, com- 
paratively speaking, a new disease. 
Until this century had some way 
advanced, it had never been seen 
or heard of even in India; whence, 
having gone forth, its origin was 
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traced .back to a localised region 
corresponding with the delta of the 
Ganges ; and numerous investiga- 
tions, conducted by many persons 
working independently, associated 
it in some way with a detrimental 
crop of rice. It was natural that 
microscopists should apply them- 
selves to this rice. They did so; 
and with the curious, though not 
unexpected, result of actually dis- 
covering a minute fungus. Ana- 
logies came in aid. Rice is a 
grass, and the fruit ordinarily called 
the seed of grasses was already 
known as being prone to the growth 
of fungi. The so-called smut of 
wheat is of this sort, as in like 
manner is rye ergot, a material 
used as medicine by the physi- 
cian. In this country a medical 
man, now deceased—the late Dr. 
Snow—first called attention to the 
fact that the incidence of cholera 
was, in every case known to him, 
traceable either to the eating or 
drinking of things which in some 
way had been associated with pre- 
vious cholera patients, or else to 
the eating and drinking of articles 
of food in which certain processes 
of decomposition were going on. 
The late Mr. Warington of the 
Apothecaries’ Hall, though not a 
medical man, came to the conclu- 
sion that Asiatic cholera depended 
in some way on the incidence of a 
certain sort of fermentation ; which 
was equivalent to expressing the 
belief, in other words, that it de- 
pended on the growth of micro- 
scopic fungi. 

Collateral evidence was soon 
forthcoming. The immunity of cop- 
per smelting-works from cholera 
had become noticed; and here 
young physicians, led away by false 
indications, began to administer 
copper as a cholera remedy, but 
without success. Reasoning on 
the matter, the fact was remem- 
bered that copper was not, under 
the ordinary circumstances of cop- 
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per smelting, volatile. The cho- 
lera preventive, whatever it might 
be, must have been volatile— 
must have wrought its preventive 
agency through the air-passages, 
being absorbed by the lungs. Ex- 
planation must be sought, not in 
the copper itself, but in some col- 
lateral product or products. These 
were sulphurous acid and arsenic; 
could the prevention of cholera be 
due to either of these ? 

Evidence on this point sooncame 
to hand. It was found that men 
engaged in certain other operations 
involving the dispersion of sul- 
phurous acid had also been free 
from cholera ; and accordingly a 
large amount of evidence was in 
favour of the probability that sul- 
phurous acid or its compounds 
would be valuable agents in the 
treatment of cholera, or rather to 
secure its prevention. All this ac- 
corded with previous knowledge as 
to this agent. The fact had long 
been known that sulphurous acid 
absolutely prevented the fermen- 
tation of ordinarily fermentible 
things. In the year 1849 a con- 
siderable amount of sugar-cane 
juice, charged in Barbadoes with 
sulphurous acid, was brought to 
this country uncharged, and its full 
complement of sugar extracted. 
The Devonshire  cider- maker, 
wishing to produce sweet cider for 
the London market, had long been 
in the habit of sulphuring his casks, 
as he called the process, ¢.¢. burn- 
ing a sulphur-matchinside the bung- 
hole before turning in his yet un- 
fermented cider. Whathe wished to 
effect was thus actually effected— 
the sugar yet present, but which un- 
der the ordinary march of fermen- 
tation would have been changed to 
alcohol, remained sugar, the cider 
kept sweet. Another illustration. 
Certain makers of fruit-preserves in 
the City had discovered, whether 
by reasoning or practice I know 
not, that by rinsing out their pre- 
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serve-vessels with the soluble bisul- 
phite of lime, fermentation of the 
preserves was obviated. Gradually 
we see an accumulation of evi- 
dence leading up to more than 
one practical point. Next followed 
the announcement by a member of 
the medical profession that sul- 
phite of lime was, so far as his ex- 
perience went, an almost absolute 
cure for choleraic diarrhoea —a 
symptom that in times when cho- 
lera prevails runs on to cholera it- 
self. Other medical men tried this 
agent in their practice ; and having 
established its character, sulphite 
of lime is now sold for that pur- 
pose by most dispensing chemists. 
Next dawned the idea that sul- 
phurous acid used in some form 
might be probably efficacious in 
the preservation of meat. Profes- 
sor Gamgee devoted himself to the 
necessary experiments, which, sofar 
as they have gone, are wholly suc- 
eessful. By the adoption of his pro- 
cess, the details of which it is un- 
necessary here to give, carcasses of 
animals home-killed have been ren- 
dered, so to speak, incorruptible. 
It remains yet to be seen whether 
the process be efficient to protect 
carcasses packed in the hold of a 
ship during a voyage of Australian 
sea transit. If it be, then the pro- 
blem of feeding our starving mil- 
lions on good cheap animal food 
will have been solved. 

Let us pause to reflect on some 
of the remarkable, even stupen- 
dous, developments which have re- 
sulted from the seemingly abstruse 
and unpractical experiment of the 
German philosopher, who proved 
that filtered air would not prevent 
the development of living beings in 
his beef-broth. Whether the germs 
of these living beings be filtered 
away mechanically, or whether they 
are killed by the operation of sul- 
phurous acid, the practical result 
is identical. It cannot be said that 
the curious group of experiments 
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detailed has culminated to its full 
practical issue; but Dr. Tyndall 
has drawn them to a focus, so to 
speak—has popularised them to his 
audiences, and is working in the 
new field with all his known energy, 
and employing all his manifold re- 
sources. Although he is not a 
medical man, yet the belief in the 
germ theory of disease is so strongly 
fixed in his mind, that he has ex- 
pressed himself ready to be the 
subject of experiment, by breath- 
ing a diseased atmosphere, armed 
with no farther protection than a 
mouth-and-nose filter of cotton- 
wool. 

Perhaps the utilitarian in a per- 
fect sense will cavil at the enuncia- 
tion of spectrum analysis as a case 
in illustration of the point I wish 
to illustrate—namely, the practical 
application, time being given, of 
the most seemingly useless disco- 
veries. He may tell me, that al- 
though it may be very interesting 
to know what the sun and stars are 
made of, and though spectrum 
analysis would seem to have taught 
us this, yet such knowledge is of no 
use tous. Looking at utility from 
his point of view, we must perhaps 
give way to the practical man, and 
say, ‘Agreed.’ Responding to this 
considerate deference, will the prac- 
tical man kindly meet us half-way ? 
Will he please to remember, that 
by aid of this spectral analysis Mr. 
Crooke discovered the new metal 
thallium? Will he admit that the 
discovery of any new metal belongs 
to his utilities? No, he says; thal- 
lium is not a useful metal. Well, 
I do not feel inclined to argue that 
point, the practical man and I 
viewing the evidence under lights 
So totally diverse. Not getting up 
a contest with him, I will proceed 
to describe the facts and the gene- 
ral line of evidence on which this 
Spectral analysis is based. 

Everybody knows that when a 
sunbeam is passed through a tri- 
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angular prism, the beam is decom- 
posed into three primary colours : 
red, yellow, and blue. Newton de- 
scribed as many as seven colours ; 
but more modern experimenters 
have proved all, save three, to be 
secondary—mere mixed tints. So 
much for colour ; but the solar rays 
are not composed of light alone. 
They have heat rays too, and ano- 
ther set of rays termed ‘ actinic,’ to 
the operation of which latter chemi- 
cal changes are referable—all the 
changes of daguerreotype and other 
sun-painting, wrongly called ‘ pho- 
tography,’ for example. It is with 
the luminous part of the spectrum 
we have now to do. If the lumin- 
ous portion of a prism-decomposed 
solar beam be looked at, certain 
black bands will be seen to tra- 
verse it, some broader than others, 
but each one of invariable relative 
dimensions and in one invariable 
place. Having been first pointed 
out by Frauenhofer, they were 
known, and are still known, by the 
name of Frauenhofer’s lines. They 
remained a mystery until Bunsen 
and Kirschoff solved it ; and out 
of their solution came the mo- 
dern spectral analysis, which de- 
pends upon the following essential 
facts. 

Every metal can be burned, and 
heat sufficient being employed, the 
burning mass can be made to evolve 
a vapour. Every metal burns with 
a certain invariable colour, and the 
light of these colours can be project- 
ed through a prism. Ifso projected, 
a line across the spectral image re- 
sults, of certain specific size and 
also colour ; but if the light ofa 
burning mass of metal be trans- 
mitted through its own vapours, 
then the band of colour it would 
have yielded on the spectrum is 
quenched as to colour, and the re- 
sult is not colour, but black. An 
indication of the nature and mean- 
ing of spectral analysis was only 
aimed at in this place and at this 
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time, and the outlines given will 
be sufficient to the end. 

Whatever cavil the typical man 
of practice might raise against the 
utility of spectral analysis, he will 
not object to the case now to fol- 
low. It is surely of some use to 
abolish a manufacture that pro- 
duces horrible disease, mostly fa- 
tal, and at the same time to dimin- 
ish the chances of fire. Amorphous 
or allotropic phosphaius has accom- 
plished this, or rather might accom- 
plish this. What, then, is allotropic 
or amorphous phosphorus ? Amor- 
phous means devoid of form; in the 
present example, crystalline form 
is alone referred to. Ordinary phos- 
phorus crystallises, the amorphous 
variety does not; hence the name 
‘amorphous.’ As for the word ‘allo- 
tropic,’ it is a very puzzling word 
to have any discourse about. Phi- 
losophers, of whatever kind, have 
long been used to employ certain 
words to comprehend certain phe- 
nomena which they cannot explain. 
It was said of Cuvier, that when he 
got hold ofa living creature he did 
not know how to classify by any 
certain assemblage of analogical 
signs, he put it in radiata. Similarly 
we may affirm of chemists, that 
catalysis and allotropism are two 
cupboards wherein they have been 
wont to stow away certain facts un- 
digested or unexplained. I have 
said something about catalysis, so 
let that pass; allotropism needs 
more attention. Literally, allotrop- 
ism or allotropicity, when translat- 
ed into plain English, is a very start- 
ling thing indeed; meaning little 
else than expression of the fact, or 
rather belief, that some one thing 
may be some other thing, and yet 
remain the samething. I willgivean 
illustration. Everybody knows that 
the diamond to look at is very dif- 
ferent from a lump of charcoal to 
look at, and both different from a 
piece of black-lead. This is phy- 
sically evident; yet chemistry, 


apply it as we may, only proves 
that the diamond, charcoal, and 
black-lead are one and all carbon. 
If a diamond be actually burned 
in oxygen gas, carbonic acid results ; 
the very same gas we obtain by the 
combustion of charcoal in a stove. 
More evidence: by exposing dia- 
monds to heat in a certain way, 
they can be changed to coke ; but 
unfortunately for the practical man, 
and happily for ladies who have in- 
vested in diamonds, proud of the 
investment, no means have yet 
been discovered for effecting the 
backward change of coke into dia- 
monds. Enough for our purpose. 
Here, then, we have an agent, an 
element—that element, carbon, as- 
suming three forms. Chemically, 
the element carbon zs the same; 
physically it is zo¢ the same. How 
shall the puzzled chemist describe 
the sameness and unsameness? He 
has invented the words allotropism, 
allotropic, allotropicity, to this end. 
A man who has done his best 
should not be blamed because the 
best is imperfect. 

Carbon is not the only element 
that can assume allotropic changes. 
Oxygen is in the same category, 
allotropic oxygen having the spe- 
cific name ozone—a name that I 
am surprised to see is so much 
popularised. Hundreds of indi- 
viduals using English, but wholly 
void of science, talk and write 
about the luxury of going into the 
country to breathe pure ozone. Un- 
happy individuals ! they little know 
what they bargain for. A little ozone 
will go a long way. Pure ozone 
entering the lungs would be surely 
fatal; one might as well breathe 
pure chlorine. The popular use of 
the word ozone is in the ‘ fiery ele- 
ment’ and ‘subtle fluid’ category. 
Certain persons can only describe 
a conflagration by using the first, 
a lightning flash by the second. We 
have no concern with ozone oF 
allotropic oxygen now, neither with 
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allotropic sulphur; for this also 
may take on a second form wholly 
dissimilar to ordinary brimstone. 
Allotropic phosphorus is what we 
have to do with, and the following 
particulars relate to it. 

In the year 1849 a Viennese 
chemist, Professor Schrétter, sur- 
prised and rather amused the staid 
members of our British Association 
by announcing that in his waist- 
coat-pocket he had brought a sam- 
ple ofphosphorus simply enveloped 
in a fold of paper. Now the par- 
ticular circumstance has to be borne 
in mind, that phosphorus, as every- 
body knew phosphorus up to the 
time of the Viennese professor, 
was an element so prone to burn, 
that it had to be kept under water, 
and, when removed from water, 
handled with the utmost caution, 
inasmuch as a degree of heat little 
exceeding that of the human body 
caused it to burst into flame. Sure 
enough the Viennese chemist had 
brought in his pocketacertain puce- 
colourec material, and he called it 
phosphorus; but no such phos- 
phorus had ever been seen. Phi- 
losophers tried to smell it. The 
thing had no smell. Ordinary phos- 
phorus smells strongly. Philoso- 
phers shook their heads and de- 
murred ; but the Viennese chemist, 
using means unnecessary to describe 
here, changed his puce-coloured 
powder into ordinary phosphorus 
without adding anything to it or 
taking anything away. This evi- 
dence was of course irresistible. 
The Viennese phosphorus had as- 
sumed some second form, just as 
carbon may assume a second and 
third form: it was allotropic phos- 
phorus ; accordingly, by the names 
allotropic or amorphous phospho- 
rusit haseversince been known. 

Ordinary phosphorus is a very 
deadly and insidious poison. If 
swallowed, a small portion soon 
kills; but swallowing is not most 
to be apprehended. Rats and mice 
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indeed are fond of the phosphorus 
flavour, and eat phosphorus readily, 
to their own destruction, when oc- 
casions permit; but to human 
beings the smell of phosphorus 
is abominable. Children have 
been killed through putting lucifer- 
matches into their mouths ; but that 
sort of accident could hardly occur 
to grown-up people. The poison 
danger of phosphorus most to be 
apprehended does not come in 
this way, but through inadvertently 
breathing air pervaded with phos- 
phorus fumes. The result is slow, 
but it is deadly and most horrible. 
If an individual breathing phos- 
phorus fumes continuously, have an 
unsound tooth—and how rare is a 
set of teeth wholly sound !—absorp- 
tion takes place, the jawbone de- 
cays, and in the end the patient 
dies in excruciating torture. Allo- 
tropic phosphorus is wholly devoid 
of poisonous quality. It is not vo- 
latile, hence it has no vapour to be 
breathed ; and, if swallowed, it does 
no more harm than so much chalk 
would have done. Nowphosphorus 
is much used in the manufacture of 
matches ; and a very deadly opera- 
tion match-making was and is under 
the original system ofusing common 
phosphorus. Allotropic phospho- 
rus answers every need ifused in a 
particular way; that is, not as an 
ingredient of the match itself, but 
of the tablet upon which the match 
is rubbed. Thus Schrotter’s disco- 
very enables the manufacturer not 
only to guard his workmen against 
the chance of poisoning, but to 
guard the public against the chance 
of setting their premises on fire, in- 
asmuch as the sort of matches now 
under consideration will ignite when 
rubbed upon their own peculiar 
tablet, but not otherwise. 

The general history of phos- 
phorus affords a good instance of 
knowledge once abstract, ultimate- 
ly applied to popular utility. The 
discovery of phosphorus is one of 
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many which have been evolved 
from labours of the alchemist. It 
was discovered by Kunkel, and by 
chance. But for the incentive of 
the philosopher’s stone and univer- 
sal elixir, phosphorus might not 
perhaps have been discovered un- 
til our own days. It was first pro- 
cured from animal fluids, next from 
bones; but ultimately, when the 
supply of bones ran short, atten- 
tion was turned to the mineral 
phosphate of lime of Estremadura, 
from which mineral nearly all the 
phosphorus of commerce is now 
extracted. A valuable essay illus- 
trating our topic might be com- 
posed on the subject of the dis- 
coveries to which alchemy, or the 
belief in metallic transmutation, 
gave rise. At different epochs of 
human advancement the mind of 
man is ruled by different incentives ; 
but one—the love of immediate 
gain—pervades all epochs. Experi- 
mental science has now attained 
such development, that it affords 
ample scope for intellectual exer- 
cise. Day by day it more nearly 
approaches to the exactness of 
mathematical science, in the study 
of which numerous men of high in- 
tellectual endowments, from the 
time of Euclid and Archimedes 
down to the time when we live, have 
found solace. It was not thus in 
respect to chemistry and other ex- 
perimental sciences until lately. 
Even going back a century, chemis- 
try barely afforded any field for 
rigid intellectual study at all; but 
now, owing to the formularisation 
ofits known laws, much advance in 
the science may be achieved by 
book-work alone, without the need 
of actual experiment. The question 
indeed arises, whetherthenext great 
chemical discovery will not apper- 
tain to him who, having competent 
mathematical knowledge, applies 
himself to generalise the weighings 
and measurings already done and 
recorded, rather than to the indus- 
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trious laboratory-worker. It takes 
long in the education of the human 
mind before men come to put faith 
in the belief that the unravelling of 
truth is valuable for its own sake 
alone ; and the belief once created, 
the number of men to whom the 
unravelling of truth for its own 
sake is possible will be compara- 
tively few. The number, however, 
will be probably commensurate 
with the number of intellects strong 
enough to be turned advantageous- 
ly in this direction. The belief is 
very common, that discovery and 
invention are only two develop- 
ments of one and the same faculty, 
but in inferior degree. An opinion 
prevails that discoverers are by 
necessity inventors ; men who, look- 
ing down on human needs, might, if 
they would only condescend, turn 
their discoveries to profitable use. 
This opinion does not appear to be 
borne out by facts. The faculty of 
invention would appear to be differ- 
ent from that of discovery, and few 
experimental discoverers could be 
predicated to their utilitarian issues 
by aid of theory alone. Of this some 
remarkable instances may be cited. 
The theoretical prediction made by 
Dr. Lardner, that ships steam pro- 
pelled would never be able to cross 
the Atlantic, has been often quoted, 
and is popularly known. Not so 
well known is the fact that a lecture 
was once delivered at the Royal 
Institution to prove that electricity 
could never be used for telegra- 
phic purposes save for very incon- 
siderable distances, the maximum 
specified distance being, I believe, 
no more than eighteen miles. 

It is curious to reflect on cases 
in which science has frequently 
come to the aid of utilitarian man 
just when wanted—so soon, indeed, 
as utilitarian man has deliberately 
sought her aid. Some remarkable 
examples of this are afforded by 
the history of the great French Re- 
volution. Much fighting had then 
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to be done, as readers need not be 
informed ; but fighting needs gun- 
powder, gunpowder needs saltpetre, 
and up to the period of the revolu- 
tion almost all the saltpetre of com- 
merce had been imported from In- 
dia. True, the Italians were aware 
that saltpetre occasionally forms in 
caves and tombs; the fact is stated 
by the Italian writer Tartalea. This 
does not invalidate the fact that 
before the French Revolution near- 
ly all the saltpetre of commerce was 
brought from India. To have re- 
cognised small home specimens as 
a natural product was one thing ; 
to have mastered the conditions of 
its formation, and generated it at 
pleasure in quantities large enough 
to supply the needs of French re- 
volutionary armies, was another. 
Very soon after the pressure of the 
need, the thing was done, and for 
many years every pound of salt- 
petre entering into French gun- 
powder was home-made. 

The importance of this discovery 
became apparent to other conti- 
nental nations. Remembering that 
they might be subject by fortune 
of war to conditions of exclusion, 
just as the French had been, they 
took measures to insure a home 
supply. The Government ofSweden 
to this day imposes a saltpetre tax, 
payable in kind, on every Swedish 
farmer. A certain specified amount 
of this sinew of war must be ren- 
dered periodically to the col- 
lector. The Swedish Government 
will accept no money equivalent— 
the saltpetre must be paid in kind. 
Another chemical manufacture to 
spring out of the revolution under 
the pressure of the times was that 
of sugar from beetroot. The French 
are, and always have been, a sugar- 
eating people; but English com- 
mand of the ocean was so vigi- 
lant, that during a period of the re- 
volutionary war no sugar from the 
colonies could be obtained. Some 
years before, it happened that a 
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Prussian chemist had demonstrated 
the presence of sugar in white Sile- 
sian beetroot, but the discovery had 
been turned to no practical ac- 
count. The French applied them- 
selves to the commercial problem, 
and ultimately with complete suc- 
cess—as the large importation to 
this country of beetroot-sugar tes- 
tifies. At first, however, they were 
unsuccessful ; and here again we 
find an instance of the inventors— 
men of practice — correcting a 
doctrinal error. A commission of 
French savans came to the con- 
clusion that, although sugar did 
exist in beetroot, it could not be 
extracted at a commercial profit. 
The doctrinaires were wrong. Less 
connected with the revolutionary 
pressure, but associated with it to 
some extent, was the manufacture 
of soda from sea-salt. Some of us 
are old enough to remember the 
time when washing-soda was not so 
common and so cheap as now— 
when pearl-ash was habitually used 
for washing and other domestic 
purposes, for which washing-soda is 
now universal. Well might wash- 
ing-soda be dearer than it now is, 
seeing that the whole of this useful 
substance was got by a tedious 
process out of the ashes either of 
actual sea-weeds, or from the ashes 
of certain plants that grow on the 
sea-coast. At length a chemist be- 
thought himself that the sea—the 
ocean—held illimitable quantities 
of the material of washing - soda, 
only it chanced to be in the form 
of common salt. The proposition, 
then was to convert salt into wash- 
ing-soda. A chemical process suit- 
able to the occasion was soon de- 
vised ; and now almost all the 
soda that enters into commerce 
comes from sea-salt either taken 
from the ocean or from salt-mines. 

When Mr. Woods, an assay- 
master in Jamaica, discovered a- 
mongst his gold a metal that gave 
him much trouble, and to which 
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the name of ‘ platinum’ is now 
given, he little knew that it was 
destined to work a revolution in 
the whole range of chemical manu- 
factures. Thus indeed it was to be, 
and in this way: Few chemical 
manufactures can be efficiently car- 
ried on without the aid of oil of 
vitriol, directly or indirectly ; and 
before the discovery of platinum, 
every drop of oil of vitriol had to 
be distilled from vessels of glass. 
The danger, the labour, the ex- 
pense of this may easily be ima- 
gined. Platinum retorts have made 
the case easy. Oil ofvitriol can 
now be bought at considerably less 
than a penny the pound. To spe- 
cify a tithe of the manufacturing 
utilities of oil of vitriol would fill a 
volume. Amongst other applica- 
tions, we are not to forget its use 
in agriculture. Most artificial ma- 
nures involve the use of oil of 
vitriol in one way or another. 
When the reader is informed that 
mummy bones are exported from 
Egypt to be half dissolved in oil of 
vitriol, and in this condition ap- 
plied to English land, he may come 
to realise the curious connection 
between a precious metal, the 
bones of some two-thousand-year 
dead-and-buried Egyptian Pharaoh, 
and our daily bread. Who knows 
but that you and I, ere this, have 
breakfasted or dined on the ele- 
ments that once made up the Egyp- 
tian ruler who ruled in Egypt when 
Joseph went into the pit ? 

What I set myself to do is done ; 
not to give the full rationale of pro- 
cesses indicated, but to foreshadow 
some examples of the modern ap- 
plication of science to the wants of 
man. In view of these cases, and 
others like them, we need no 
longer wonder that science has 
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taken such fast hold on the minds 
of men. The pure life and reverent 
belief of that great philosopher 
Faraday, who has just passed from 
us, is in itself a standing proof and 
disclaimer to all who profess to fear 
the influence of science on the holy 
mysteries of man’s present and to 
come. One addicted to science, 
be it in ever so humble a way, 
must fain derive pleasure from con- 
templating the scientific movement 
that now pervades the whole of 
English society. Independently of 
the direct pleasures and material 
advantages of scientific culture, 
both very great, it may possibly 
be that its indirect consequences 
as a mental discipline may be very 
applicable to English minds. Owing 
to our free institutions, our free 
press, and the license accorded by 
our Government to full political 
debate, it may be fairly questioned 
whether the science of politics, if 
one may so dignify it, has not been 
carried to a point incompatible with 
a purity of mind or tranquillity of 
thought which human beings might 
rise to by following other trains of 
contemplation to whither they tend. 
It may be that the proper study of 
mankind is man; but the time at 
length arrives for one to grieve over 
human imperfections—to long for 
some purer field of intellect, within 
the realms of which the soul might 
expand, and reach, ideally at least, 
the sacred throne of truth. Science 
presents such a field. There we ab- 
solve ourselves from human pas- 
sions ; there the elements speak to 
us in their never-changing, never- 
erring language. Their teachings 
are the same for all, though their 
higher mysteries only a favoured 
few in each generation can under- 
stand. 
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ONLY A FACE, 


Only the face of a woman ; 
Only a face—nothing more! 

But the memory of the sweet vision 
Comes back to my heart o’er and o'er, 


I was sauntering slowly homewards 
one night, about half-past eleven, 
after having attended at the Adel- 
phi Theatre, in common with my 
brethren of the Press, the first re- 
presentation of a drama by a very 
popular author. 

Cigar in mouth, and in deep 
cogitation as to the sort of critique 
that the new piece deserved in the 
columns of the next day’s Daily 
Tattler, 1 was startled by a hand 
being laid gently on my arm—just 
touching me ever so lightly, and no 
more. My eyes rested on the hand 
—gloveless, but resembling a fairy 
snowflake—then my gaze wandered 
farther on towards its owner’s face, 
and there it remained for a moment 
or so, spellbound. Big soft eyes, 
with their iris as deeply violet as 
the petals of a heartsease, and with 
their lids fringed with long curling 
lashes, looked deprecatingly into 
mine. Bright chestnut hair waved 
freely off a low white brow, sur- 
mounting a little Greek nose and a 
rosebud mouth, slightly open, show- 
ing a row of glistening teeth. 

Only a face, nothing more ; but 
the face of a woman angel! Who 
could she be? I wondered to my- 
self, this Titania, this embodiment 
of a poet’s dream, this delicate ap- 
parition, this lonely waif—wander- 
ing in the evil London streets, side 
by side with unblushing effrontery 
and hideous flaunting vice ? 

Not one of ¢hat sisterhood, I 
divined at a glance, as she stood 
shyly beside me, and spoke in hesi- 
tating accents. 


Only a woman's soft eyes ; 
Only a look—that was all: 

A glance that I chanced to encounter, 
‘That still binds my whole being in thrall. 


‘O sir, where is Charing-cross 
station? I have lost my way, and 
it is very late ! 

‘ Charing-cross ! Why, you must 
have passed it, I fancy.’ 

‘Passed it? But I was so fright- 
ened ! and she shot a furtive, ner- 
vous glance over her shoulder. 

Noting the suggestive move- 
ment, I too turned round, and saw 
that the poor child had apparently 
fallen into the camp of the Philis- 
tines. 

Close behind us, eyeing the girl, 
stood a short thickset man, dark- 
browed, and with the prominent 
features that appertain to the tribe 
of Israel. 

Evidently nothing but a ‘ roaring 
lion seeking whom he may devour,’ 
a vulture in pursuit of a dove. 

My resolution was taken at once. 
Looking at my watch, I said, 

‘Where do you wish to go?” 

‘To Spa-road.’ 

‘Come along, then; we have just 
time enough, I think, to catch the 
last train.’ 

And leaving the discomfited 
‘Moses’ A/anté, I walked quickly 
off with an angel—but an angel in 
a stuff dress and an unpretending 
straw bonnet—trudging along by 
my side. Ina few minutes we were 
seated in a first-class carriage—its 
solitary occupants. 

The respectability of my exterior 
had undoubtedly had its proper 
effect, for the rosy lips no longer 
trembled, and a reassured look 
reigned in the pretty violet eyes. 

‘How come you to be out so 
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late all alone?’ I asked her gently, 
curbing as well as I was able any 
undue curiosity that was lurking ir 
my breast, and throwingas much de- 
ference into my manner as though I 
was addressing the GrandeDuchesse 
herself. I could see that it never 
even entered her brain to question 
any legitimate right of mine in put- 
ting the query. 

Lavater himself must have been 
a terrible impostor indeed, if guile, 
or any arritre penséc, could have 
existed with that candid brow, that 
countenance open as the day. 

‘ My father has been very ill, and 
he was worse to-day,’ she replied 
at once, and the repressed quiver 
of the childlike mouth, and the 
pained expression that flitted across 
her face, carried with them the con- 
viction of her truth; ‘and I went to 
call on a doctor in Brook-street 
that we were told was the very best 
one we could consult; but I found 
he had gone out—-to a “grand 
party,” the servants said—and after 
waiting three hours, I had to come 
away, without seeing him.’ 

Some swell medico, I surmised: 
probably a fashionable ‘ physician 
to the Queen,’ at whose palatial re- 
sidence a countess in ermine and 
velvet would be received by cring- 
ing powdered lacqueys bowing ob- 
sequiously to rank and fine plumage, 
whilst a gentlewoman, but a gentle- 
woman habited in a russet gown, 
an unprotected girl seeking relief 
for a dying parent, was made to sit 
long hours in a comfortless hall, 
surrounded by rude hirelings. 

O most supreme justice! I ejacu- 
lated inwardly. How true it is that 
in this, to coin a word, ‘ sycophant- 
ish’ world, only 


‘ From high life high characters are drawn’! 


‘What is your father’s ailment ? 
Perhaps / may know of some skil- 
ful physician,’ I said; and then 
curiosity got the better of discre- 
tion, and with the wiliness of the 
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tempter of Eve, I added, ‘ What 
name shall I ask for, if I succeed 
in finding one te accompany me to 
your house ?” 

*O, how good you are!’ she cried 
gratefully. ‘Lister is the name. 
My father is an artist—an excellent 
artist ; and her face brightened up 
into perfect radiance as she dilated 
on his genius. ‘ Many ofhis paint- 
ings have been in the Exhibition ; 
but since he fell ill he has not been 
able to devote himself to his art at 
all, and we have no money ; that 
is—’ she interrupted herself hastily, 
whilst a deep flush swept over her 
cheek—‘ we are not quite so well 
off as we were, and we do not know 
many people; for my mother’s time 
is so much taken up with attending 
on my poor father, that she is un- 
able to go out and see friends.’ 

O, how my heart bled for the 
child, as all unconsciously and art- 
lessly she revealed in her innocent 
words the terrible poverty and anx- 
iety that filled her home life ! 

By this timewe had reached our 
destination, a small but clean-look- 
ing house in Spa-road. A face 
looked hurriedly out of a window 
as we rang the bell, and a woman’s 
voice exclaimed, 

‘It és Nellie at last, thank God ! 

I clasped her hand for a moment 
as I said good-bye, and slipped into 
it my card with ‘ Mr. Mark Flem- 
ing, 4 Arundel-street, Strand, neatly 
engraved upon it; and then I had 
to charter a vehicle, for there were 
no more trains that night, to take 
me home and to bed, where I might 
dream of ‘ only a face.’ 

Three days slowly lagged on 
their course, crawling snail -like 
enough, as I vainly attempted to 
devote my attention to my usual 
avocations. During the whole of 
the time I was perpetually haunted 
by that face—Nellie’s face ; for al- 
ready, after the fashion of lovers, 
I had begun to call her Nellie to 
myself. 
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It did not in the least signify 
what subject I wrote on, or what 
interesting matter I studied, a vision 
stood ever beside me with violet 
eyes looking pleadingly out of their 
great depths into mine. So extra- 
ordinary a change had feverish 
fancy wrought in my usually pro- 
saic and somewhat matter-of-fact 
temperament, that my imagination 
became affected ; and in moments 
of ‘ temporary insanity,’ to use an 
exaggerated term, I caught myself 
actually listening, with a painful 
tension of the nerves of my organ 
of hearing, for a flutter of starry 
wings which might bear away my 
angel from me. 

I tried to argue sapiently with 
myself. 

‘Mark Fleming,’ I said, ‘can it 
be possible that any amount of 
sense you flatter yourself you pos- 
sess has been dispersed to the four 
winds at your mature age of thirty- 
five by only a face? Nothing 
more! The face, too, of a girl 
over whose bright head not more 
than half your years have rolled ! 
Cui bono ?—this insane infatuation, 
this following of a will-o’-the-wisp. 
Marriage, that usual ultimatum and 
desideratum of feelings such as you 
are indulging in, would be simply 
a ridiculous mistake. May and 
December wedded together make 
but a sorry pair. Shake yourself up, 
Mark, and don’t be such an egre- 
gious fool! Descend from the re- 
gions of shadowy visions, return to 
earnest healthy life, and forget— 
what? “Only a face,” after all.’ 

Not so easy ; the spirit was will- 
ing, amenable to the mandates of 
reason ; but the flesh was horribly, 
terribly weak. Like the anecdote 
of the old woman and the gin- 
palace, for three days I had man- 
fully resisted putting myself in the 
way of temptation ; on the fourth, 
I was forced to treat resolution. 

I remembered the address of an 
old chum of mine, whom I knew 
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to be on the top of the ladder in 
his profession; and at half- past 
three we were steaming away to- 
gether towards Elysium, a/ias Spa- 
road. 

Spa-road, my oasis in the desert, 
the nest that contained my bird of 
Paradise, the tiny speck on earth in 
which bloomed the loveliest flower, 
an ‘exotic of celestial birth that 
should have only blossomed in 
celestial air” Already I but knew 
‘ Two separate worlds : the one, that small 

Beloved and consecrated spot 
Where ‘‘ Nellie” was ; the other, all 
The dull wide waste where she was not.’ 

Many a sensational romance it 
had been my province to criticise 
and cut up, but none of them had 
ever approached one-millionth por- 
tion of a hairbreadth to the romance 
my own brain had woven in absur- 
dity and want of common sense ; 
for although not a fop by any man- 
ner of means, the imperious de- 
mands of civilisation had entailed 
on me, in common with others of 
my sex, the necessity of looking 
occasionally into a mirror; and I 
was fully aware that though I was 
not a dwarf or humpbacked, or 
marked with the smallpox, or even 
outrageously unpleasant to the hu- 
man eye, that Danie Nature had 
not been especially prolific in her 
gifts as to my personal appearance ; 
that, in fact, I was a long way off 
from being an Adonis, or, on ac- 
count of my attractions, an enfant 
gaté of the feminine sex. 

Thirty-five, and not handsome ; 
what right had I, then, to think of 
Nellie even, unless in a purely pa- 
ternal fashion? And just as I had 
arrived at this cheerful conclusion, 
my friend the doctor and I found 
ourselves on the top of the stairs 
of Nellie’s house. 

Reclining on a sofa that was 
drawn close up beside the window, 
with the summer light falling upon 
each feature, was Mr. Lister. Death 
was imprinted on his thin face. 
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Consumption in its deadliest form 
had singled him for its victim. One 
glance revealed that the case was 
utterly hopeless—that a few more 
months at farthest would find him 
calmly sleeping the long, long sleep 
from which there is no awakening. 
His eyes were closed, and his hand 
lay clasped in his wife’s, who sat 
close beside him: a fragile careworn 
woman, with the remains ofa love- 
liness that in youth must have sur- 
passed the beauty that her daugh- 
ter now possessed. 

The angel herself, in the neat- 
est of cotton dresses, stood await- 
ing our entrance in the shy and 
graceful attitude of a gazelle. I 
sat there for half an hour, lifted out 
of earth into heaven, receiving in 
a beatific dream the thanks of the 
parents for my kindness. I me- 
chanically put on my hat and 
gloves, and went through the cere- 
mony of saying good-bye ; but still 
in a dream, with my eyes seeing 
nothing but a ‘face,’ with Nellie 
herself filling the whole of my poor 
foolish old heart. It was all up 
with me. I was madly in love ! 


Only a woman's low voice, 
Breathing words all lightly and vain ; 
But the musical sound of those tones 
Still rings through my soul and brain. 


Only a woman's bright smile 

On a pair of red lips as I passed ; 

But the vision will never desert me 

So long as my life shall last. 

What was the good of strug- 
gling with myself? My love for 
Nellie was absurd, but gigantic ; 
hopeless, yet a painful joy to my- 
self. The once or twice a-week 
that I went to Spa-road were white 
days in the calendar of my life. I 
was no longer bluff in speech, 
honest in purpose. Love had en- 
ticed me into a state of deceitful- 
ness of which I was thoroughly 
ashamed ; and many an hour was 
passed in finding pretexts or con- 
cocting purely imaginary reasons 
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for calling on the Listers. The 
only salve I had to my reproachful 
conscience was the sight of the 
invalid father’s genuine enjoyment 
of the hothouse grapes and other 
comestibles that I invariably car- 
ried with me to insure my presence 
being acceptable ; for, in spite of 
the earnest cordiality with which 
I was ever welcomed, passion’s 
timidity dispersed all the little self- 
reliance I had, and made me dou- 
bly distrustful of my own captiva- 
tions. One afternoon, on entering 
the little sitting-room, I was sur- 
prised to find a visitor whom I had 
never met before—a tall young 
man, whose proportions were more 
strapping than elegant in my eyes ; 
but the dawn of jealousy probably 
made me survey him through a 
sort of yellow fog. 

‘Mr. Fleming, Mr. Urling,’ in 
Mrs. Lister’s gentle tones, and I 
and my rival—for an instinctive 
feeling told me he was Nellie’s 
lover—were formally introduced 
to each other; and then I sat my- 
self down with an ‘ all-overishness’ 
about me to analyse his defects. I 
did not like the young giant’s looks: 
there was a decided boldness about 
his countenance which was posi- 
tively repulsive to me. Physically 
he was a fine animal, but with no 
thoroughbred points about him. 
There was a repellent familiarity 
in his address too that irritated 
me, and made me pugnaciously 
inclined towards the cane with a 
showy knob which he aggravat- 
ingly ‘twiddled’ round and round 
in his broad red hand. I was either 
de trop or else I had the misfor- 
tune to be a wet blanket ; for con- 
versation lagged terribly, and after 
a few minutes the gentleman made 
his adieux, accompanied to the 
door by my hostess. 

I remained sole monarch of all 
I surveyed for a while, hoping that 
Nellie would put in an appearance ; 
but not a bit of it—‘ hope’ had only 
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‘told a flattering tale,’ and when 
the door reopened it was to admit 
Mrs. Lister. 

‘Nellie is out, Mr. Fleming; 
very provoking, for she knew Mr. 
Urling might call, as it’s Saturday, 
and the City offices close early. 
What do you think of him?’ And 
the good lady folded her hands 
quietly in her lap, and looked me 
full in the face, as she placidly 
asked the question. And there I 
was, conscious that I was, at five- 
and-thirty years of age, blushing 
like a great awkward schoolboy, 
who was being catechised before a 
roomful of people. So Nellie Aad 
something in common with this 
handsome Goliath, or else her pre- 
sence or absence on that particular 
afternoon would scarcely have been 
a subject of pleasure or regret to 
her mother. I felt that I hated 
the fellow with a fierce heathenish 
hatred. But I had to repress the 
feelings that kept bubbling up worse 
than any eruption of a volcanic 
mountain, and to say calmly, 

‘I think he is a very fine young 
man, ma’am.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered mildly, and 
a little disconnectedly, ‘a very fine 
young man—so good-looking, and 
in love with Nellie for two years. 
He is a son of Urling and Co.— 
at least of Urling himself—the 
great jewellers in Oxford-street, 
you know; retired, of course. And 
a large fortune; keep their own 
carriage in a nice place at Staines. 
Alfred is the eldest, and is in an 
“oil” business, likely to become a 
partner in a few years. But Nel- 
lie, though I am her mother, and 
shouldn’t say it, is a very good girl, 
but so strong-headed.’ 

Strong-headed! what on earth 
did that mean? Had Nellie de- 
termined for or against the match 
with the oily young man? 

‘If Miss Lister likes him, and 
he is eligible, why doesn’t she 
marry him ?” 
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‘ That’s it—#f she likes him; but 
she doesn’t seem to know more 
than the babe unborn her own 
feelings. You see, Mr. Fleming, 
my husband’s health is not very 
good, and I am not strong. It 
would be a comfort to us both to 
know Nellie had a good kind hus- 
band, who would take care of her 
if we were taken away. She has 
a great respect and liking for you.’ 

O, how I winced at those words! 
They made me feel so much as if 
I was her godfather. 

‘And if yow would advise her to 
marry Mir. Urling, she might think 
seriously over it. Now, stay and 
have a cup of tea; and when she 
comes in, I'll leave you to do your 
best.’ 

‘Not to-day, Mrs. Lister ; I have 
an unavoidable engagement, which 
can’t be put off. I will call again 
soon,’ I managed to stammer out, 
as I shuffled rather than walked 
out of the room. 

What a tumult raged in my breast 
as I wended my way back to town! 
J, who worshipped the very earth 
that my darling trod on—-/, to 
whom she was everything in the 
wide wide world—was to use my 
influence to drive her entirely out 
of my life into another’s arms! I 
could have yelled aloud at the pre- 
posterous notion of such a self- 
sacrifice. True, I dared not dream 
that she could ever be mine; but 
why, in the name of all the Don 
Quixotes, should I, against my 
own interest, coerce her, and coax 
her to become another man’s wife? 

The very thought of such an 
event roused up a thousand de- 
mons hammering and knocking 
within my soul, and plunged me 
into unutterable misery. But ‘af- 
ter dark the light will come,’ as 
Boucicault tells us ; and the recol- 
lection that if ‘ persuasion’ was ne- 
cessary to bring on the match, it 
was positive that there was no love 
in her heart for the suitor, pulled 
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me up again from the slough of 
despond. 

After a fortnight I went again to 
the house. I was ushered into an 
empty room; but presently Nellie 
came in. Her cheeks were flushed 
and her eyes were heavy, and her 
lids swollen from recently - shed 
tears. After shaking hands with 
me, instead of our customary chat, 
she turned away, a little brusquely, 
I fancied, and stood gazing out of 
the window. Now Spa-road, though 
a charming spot in my enamoured 
fancy, had certainly no particular 
attractions in the way of scenery or 
fashions ; so that I could only sur- 
mise that she wanted to avoid our 
inevitable /éte-a-téte. 

My wounded feelings prompted 
me to a malicious course of con- 
versation ; of which, however, I was 
soon made to be ashamed, coming 
off a crestfallen wretch, instead of 
a victor with flying colours 

‘ Miss Lister,’ I said, going up to 
her, and putting on a highly jocu- 
lar tone, and mustering up -an ex- 
tremely facetious expression on my 
physiognomy, whilst my heart was 
thumping and bumping up and 
down beneath my waistcoat with 
leviathan force, ‘your mother asked 
me to use my persuasive powers to 
induce you to reward Mr. Urling’s 
attachment with your hand.’ And 
I took the little white palm in mine 
with aGrandisonian grace thatought 
tohave been completely overpower- 
ing; but it evidently missed its 
mark, for she snatched it away from 
me with a strange vehemence in 
her manner, and with an angry 
flashing light in her violet orbs 
that gave quite a new phase to her 
beauty. As an angel she was per- 
fect; but the glimpse of devilry 
that sparkled momentarily in her 
een rendered her, if possible, dou- 
bly dangerous to my poor peace of 
mind. 

‘So you advise me to marry 
Mr. Urling, whom I not only dislike, 
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but have a contempt for! You 
think it no sin, then, to go to the 
altar with a lie upon your lips, and 
to promise to cling to a man whom 
you would prefer never to look 
upon at all! I thought better of 
you, Mr. Fleming—better of your 
judgment, better of your heart ; 
for I did fancy that you had some 
little feeling for me, a little friend- 
ship at any rate’ And she burst 
out crying. 

What was to become of me? A 
dozen tongues seemed struggling 
within me for speech; a million 
tongues could never have uttered 
all my love, all my adoration for 
her. But something kept me si- 
lent. Afterwards I knew what that 
‘something’ was—the horrible fear 
of certainty, if that certainty was 
antagonistic to my happiness. And 
so I stood stock-still, appearing 
probably in her eyes as interesting 
as a block of ice or a senseless log 
of wood. 

Regaining her composure by an 
effort, she resumed: ‘ Well, Mr. 
Fleming, I cannot blame you for 
doing what mamma asked you; I 
will try and like Mr. Urling; and 
perhaps I shall succeed — who 
knows?’ she said with a bitter little 
smile upon her lip. ‘ And the next 
time you call you may have to con- 
gratulate me. But I must go now, 
and will send mamma to thank you 
better than I can do. Good-bye, 
Mr. Fleming.’ And just touching 
the tips of my cold fingers, she 
glided out of the room. 

I followed her down the ain, 
then noiselessly let myself out of 
the house. 


% + 7. * * 


For some weeks I persisted in 
my diurnal work; but my brain 
kept throbbing, and there was a 
strange singing in my ears; and 
lassitude crept over me, and appe- 
tite went away. 

Then one morning, as I sat list- 
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lessly in my arm-chair, my buxom 
landlady came in dropping her 
curtsey, and desiring her matutinal 
chat. 

‘Lord, sir !"—she had been star- 
ing hard at my visage for a few 
minutes with more curiosity than po- 
liteness—‘ why, I do believe as how 
you are going to be very ill ! I never 
saw anybody look so unearthly- 
like in all my born days. And you 
never eat anything now, Mr. Flem- 
ing; not if I do your bacon my- 
self, and send it up nice and brown 
to a turn; no, here it is, sir, and 
untouched !’ she exclaimed in a 
plaintive tone, whose pathos, little 
inclined as I was for mirth, tickled 
my risible faculties. 

‘Never mind about my appetite, 
Mrs. Robson ; Iam all right enough. 
I want you to put these flowers 
and fruit into a basket, and de- 
spatch them at once to Mrs. Lister, 
Maryville Cottage, Spa-road.’ 

‘Of course I will, sir, directly. 
And now do go and lie down 
quietly; you look as white as your 
own ghost, and are no more fit to 
be worriting over those newspaper 
articles than the shoeblack at the 
corner.’ 

I took the good woman's advice 
and went to bed, feeling that it 
was useless to attempt work. My 
head was aching as if the ‘ Anvil 
Chorus’ of the TZrovatore was 
being performed upon it, and my 
limbs felt as though I had been 
stretched upon the rack in the 
chamber of Inquisition for ninety- 
nine days. 

That night I became insensible ; 
for several long days, they told me 
afterwards ; and then I began to 
toss about in delirium, raving mad- 
ly and incessantly. 

It was one evening (shall I ever 
forget it?) about seven o'clock. 
The summer had not yet gone by, 
and the last lingering beams of the 
sun fell through my window upon 
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my room. ‘The pain in my head 
was gone, leaving a dull numbness 
behind ; and my strength was no 
greater than a little child’s. The 
weight was still on my heart, though 
I could barely realise its cause, so 
utterly prostrate I felt. 

Silence reigned around; and 
wearily reclosing the lids I had 
scarcely opened, I turned on my 
pillow. Then a soft cool hand 
was passed gently over my hot 
forehead, and a fragrant breath 
swept over me. 

Who could she be? I wondered. 
Not a hireling surely, with so kind 
and light a touch. I opened my 
eyes wide and looked up, and saw 
—only a face! but hers—Nellie’s ! 
What could it all mean? Was I 
dead, and had my angel come to 
bear me to heaven ? 

‘Are you going to be married ?” 
I exclaimed feverishly, with the 
blood flaming up in my face, and 
my pulse galloping. 

‘No, Mark, no—unless it is to 
you!’ and she put her two arms 
round my neck and softly kissed 
my cheek. And then she added 
shyly: ‘Mrs. Robson came and 
told us how ill you were, and that 
your poor weak voice was always 
calling Nellie! Nellie! So mamma 
and I came to nurse you by turns. 
You have said often enough in 
your ravings how much you love 
me, dear. Say it again, now that 
you have regained your senses, 
and I shall be the happiest girl 
on earth !’ 

O, could it be true? Yes, I felt 
it was, as with the little strength 
that was left me I drew her pas- 
sionately to my breast. 


* x %& % ok 


As I am writing this manuscript, 
my wife is peeping over my shoul- 
der. I look up, and see—‘ only 
a face,’ but the face of a woman 
angel ! 





THE USES OF FICTION. 


WE hope that the title of this paper 
will mislead no one as to its pur- 
port. We are not going to make 
any apology for fiction on the 
ground that it answers some grand 
moral or educational end. It may 
do both; but fiction which does 
neither may amply fulfil an excel- 
lent purpose if it only amuses. We 
are too much given in this utili- 
tarian age to demand that every- 
thing which engages our attention 
shall leave behind it some definite 
product ; forgetting that the more 
utilitarian and practical and hard- 
working an age is, the more does 
it require to be enlivened and 
amused by means which need only 
last the passing hour. Some excel- 
lent people have lately been given 
to judging of the position and pro- 
spects of the drama by calculating 
what educational results it can pos- 
sibly at present produce; and 
doubtless these people would have 
fiction to be what they would have 
the drama to be, a grand moral 
engine. If either can be made so, 
good and well; but it must be re- 
membered that this is not their 
chiefaim and end. That is amuse- 
ment. If we can combine instruc- 
tion of any kind with this amuse- 
ment, so much the better; but the 
quantity of instruction conveyed 
must not be allowed to be the cri- 
terion of the excellence of a novel 
or play. 

Nevertheless novels have very 
definite uses apart from that of be- 
guiling an hour or two in the course 
of one’s graver duties. The first 
incentive to reading fiction, we are 
convinced, is curiosity to know how 
other people live, how they regard 


life, how they act under certain cir- 
cumstances, and what are their pre- 
vailing sentiments and character- 
istics. The world which any one 
man or woman inhabits is remark- 
ably small. ‘The shortness of life, 
to say nothing of other circum- 
stances, prevents our becoming in- 
timately acquainted with more than 
a few people ; and these soon be- 
come so familiar, that we forget to 
remark their characteristics. So 
small is this world, that events and 
accidents which happen every day 
to thousands become singular and 
peculiar when they happen to our- 
selves ; for we are not aware that 
other people are so situated. Did 
ever any girl believe that any other 
girl ever fell in love as she did? 
Does she not consider this new ex- 
perience as a strange and wonder- 
ful thing, similar to nothing that 
ever happened upon earth? Yet 
she is aware that other people have 
been placed in somewhat similar 
situations; and she is curious to 
know how they felt, how they acted, 
what they thought. This curiosity 
she finds amply gratified in novels. 
There every possible situation is 
described with a minuteness that 
is extremely interesting ; for every 
now and again the writer hits upon 
some little bit of his reader’s ex- 
perience, and she is charmed by 
such tiny revelations. She reads 
how Evelina, or Edith, or Alice 
fluttered with a secret joy the first 
time that Alfred, or Alexander, or 
Henry timidly presented a rose; 
and with what profound and solemn 
anxiety she watched the burning of 
two chestnuts on a certain Hallow- 
e’en. All the little sensations and 
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incidents and hopes of love-making 
are a matter of exceeding curiosity 
to her; and here she finds in what 
measure other people have felt what 
she now feels, and how far they 
have acted as she has done. 

This desire to know what other 
people say and do and think is 
universal. Every man and woman 
must necessarily have some sort of 
theory of the little world in which 
they move ; and they cannot help 
wishing to know if other people see 
with the same eyes, and meet with 
the same facts. Every man knows 
that, outside of his own circle of 
acquaintances, there exists a great 
abstract thing which he calls the 
world, that has its opinions and 
habits, which are not the opinions 
and habits of any particular person 
he knows. He will do such and 
such an act in defiance of the 
opinions of Tom, or Jack, or Harry, 
whom he knows, and whose scru- 
ples he can combat or laugh over ; 
but he will not do it in defiance of 
the world’s opinion, which he fears. 
Now no single man knows this 
great outside world. Every man 
knows his own section of it; and 
the only way in which you can 
arrive at some notion of the world 
and humanity in general is, by 
taking these several reports and 
comparing them. You listen to 
men of experience, and judge of 
their theories of life, accepting that 
which is most probable. You find 
that some great traveller has cer- 
tain odd notions about the feminine 
character in general ; or that some 
great author has very decided opi- 
nions about the selfishness of hu- 
manity ; or that some great philan- 
thropist has a no less decided 
opinion about its being unselfish 
and honest at the core; and all 
these various estimates nodify each 
other, until you come to the con- 
clusion that the logical deduction 
from them all would be an utter 
blank. The anxious inquirer falls 
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back, as an alternative, upon the 
notion that every man’s picture of 
the world is more or less a picture 
of himself; and that not the least 
interesting part of these life-pic- 
tures is the glimpse you get of the 
artist, who stands modestly in the 
comer. As a very great novelist 
himself said, ‘ The world is a look- 
ing-glass, which shows to each man 
the reflection of his own face.’ 
However ineffectual, therefore, 
may be the attempt of any single 
person to portray the world by 
painting the portraits of his ac- 
quaintances, that limited circle is 
still of immense interest to us. We 
meet with types of character and 
examples of conduct which we 
should not havemet with in our own 
spheres ; and are able to compare 
them, and select that which is most 
beautiful. One of the first uses of 
fiction is, that it keeps awake a good 
ideal of life. In their own narrow 
spheres, men have a tendency to run 
in narrow grooves, and become the 
victims of petty desires and mean 
theories. Withoutthatconstantcom- 
munion with other natures which 
enlarges the sympathies and widens 
the understanding, men are apt to 
settle down into a sordid selfish- 
ness. Fiction steps in and shows 
the beauty of a healthier, more ac- 
tive and beneficial life. It kindles 
new desires, awakens a little hero- 
ism to purify the tainted moral air, 
and lets a man see what, after all, 
ought to be the chief pleasures and 
the real aim of living. A man who 
loves fiction cannot be altogether a 
sneak. ‘The multitude of honour- 
able people he meets would shame 
him into better conduct. A man 
is known by the company he seeks ; 
and your churlish, contemptible, 
avaricious, and mean-spirited man 
is not likely to court the society of 
these fictitious ladies and gentle- 
men, who would be constantly re- 
buking him by their unselfishness, 
their generosity, and kindly demean- 
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our. The novelist may be said to 
be always on the side of the virtues. 
He does not—or, at least, ought 
not to—make his virtuous people 
invariably triumphant in the end ; 
for, in real life, they are not so; but 
the mere fact that he exhibits cer- 
tain lines of conduct as being praise- 
worthy and commendable, and cer- 
tain others as being contemptible 
and bad, makes him, in spite of 
himself, a moralist. Farther : how- 
ever realistic may be his treatment 
of ordinary life, it must catch a glow 
of richness and colour from his 
imagination. He must so far idealise 
his scenes as to give them dramatic 
vigour, howsoever faithful in detail 
they may be; and hence we find 
that in fiction life is always pre- 
sented to us as something a little 
richer, and finer, and more noble 
than most of us discover it to be in 
reality. This is the ideal life which 
is presented to every one who reads 
fiction. It shows us what real life 
might be; and thus puts before us 
a high standard by which to mea- 
sure every-day conduct and speech. 
We not only find in novels the world 
as it appears to another man’s eyes; 
but we also find, in general, that 
world rendered a trifle better than 
we know it, so that we have always 
something to aim at. 

Nothing can be more natural 
than this tendency to construct 
imaginary scenes, with imaginary 
people in them. Novel-building is 
the involuntary action of the mind 
in sleep. When a man loses con- 
trol of his imagination, it revels 
in all manner of fancy combina- 
tions of life, weaving-up his im- 
pressions of men and women, and 
his recollections of scenery, into 
kaleidoscopic stories of every pos- 
sible form. And these have always 
the advantage of being more pic- 
turesque than ordinary life; for the 
simple reason that all the common- 
place detail, which alternates with 
the rapid and brilliant actions of 
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life, is omitted. We have all the 
strong points of a man’s nature pre- 
sented to us; and we have the 
movements of years compressed in- 
to a few seconds, with all the dull 
intervals left out. In a drama we 
leave out five or seven years, as the 
case may be, between the acts, and 
step on to the striking dénouement. 
A drama or a story has all the sali- 
ent points of a life’s-history picked 
out; and it must therefore be more 
striking and impressive than ordi- 
nary life, even were no other idea- 
lisation permitted to the author. 
They resemble a plum-pudding that 
is all plums and no flour; or a col- 
lection of a man’s witty sayings, with 
none of the commonplace that he 
must have talked between-whiles. 
To this is added the choice of con- 
venient and picturesque conditions. 
Did ever any one notice how lovely, 
as a rule, is the climate of novels? 
We never have the weather inter- 
fering with a merry party, or de- 
stroying the effect of an unexpected 
meeting. Was there ever a novelist 
who had the courage to send his 
heroine, at the end of the third 
volume, off upon her marriage-tour 
in a shower of rain? Indeed, we 
never find rain in novels, unless 
when some outcast is to be made 
particularly wet and weary, or when 
some dreadful deed of villany is to 
be perpetrated, and then thunder 
and lightning are invariably added. 
In novels it almost never rains but 
it pours ; and when there is no ne- 
cessity for terror—when the lovers 
want to go a-walking, or the hero 
goes out for his morning stroll—all 
Nature rejoices, and shows her ut- 
most complaisance. This choice 
of conditions has a great effect in a 
novel; for without calm twilights 
and romantic moonlights the love- 
business could scarcely be carried 
on. 
This, then, is one great use of 
novels—to give us wider and better 
conceptions of life and its possibi- 
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lities; to keep before us an ideal 
which must have some beneficial 
effect on actual conduct; to pre- 
vent our forming false and narrow 
notions of human nature from the 
limited sphere in which we move. 
Another direction in which novels 
are eminently useful is in giving us 
the best results of other people’s 
experiences. In anything approach- 
ing to good fiction, an author must 
test the probability of the things 
he narrates by the possibility of 
their happening to himself. He 
must throw himself into such and 
such a position, and consider, from 
past experience of himself, how he 
would act under the circumstances. 
Or he may boldly make use of his 
own direct personal experiences, 
and show how human nature ex- 
hibits itself in the face of certain 
conditions. Besides this, he brings 
to his work all the fund of know- 
ledge and observation which he has 
acquired. He may allow his ima- 
gination to colour and improve, but 
there must be a basis of fact; 
otherwise his work is forced and 
unnatural ; and the reader, without 
clearly perceiving the cause, feels 
himself repelled by the unreality of 
the scenes presented to him. There 
is something very curious in the 
manner in which uneducated per- 
sons may, by this appeal to their 
own common sense (which is the 
fruit of experience), judge ofa lite- 
rary work. Molitre made a look- 
ing-glass of his housekeeper’s face, 
in which he could see the really 
human and humorous bits of his 
plays faithfully reflected, while the 
artificial and unnatural passages 
produced nothing but a blank dul- 
ness. The young person, of whom 
we have already spoken, who has 
just passed through the successive 
phases of a flirtation, a term of 
love-making, and an engagement, 
becomes in these matters an expert 
critic. Her newly-awakened sen- 
Sitiveness may constitute her a 
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better judge of the naturalness of 
the love-scenes in a novel, than 
the reviewer who has grown gray- 
haired in dissecting books, and who 
looks upon such scenes merely as 
a more or less artistic product. 
She immediately appeals to her own 
experiences, and the notions to 
which they naturally give rise, to 
say whether at such and such a 
moment Arthur would be likely to 
become rhetorical. She says to 
herself, ‘ No! Ifhe was so much in 
love as this, he would sit still and 
trembling, perhaps seeking to touch 
her hand, and waiting for the ans- 
wer of her eyes. He would not 
begin to rave, any more than to 
argue her into accepting him by 
telling her how much he had a-year.’ 

It may seem rather hard that a 
novel is to be judged by the indi- 
vidual experiences ofa girl of nine- 
teen ; but these experiences, as we 
say, have rendered her sensitive 
and appreciative on this one point, 
so that she can make allowances 
for difference of situation, and judge 
the result fairly enough. She does 
not ask that all the heroes and 
heroines of her favourite stories 
shall make love as she and her 
particular lover did; but the ex- 
perience she has gained during 
those solemn and tender interviews 
so far qualifies her to say whether 
such and such a course of conduct 
on the part of the imaginary lovers 
is probable. 

Besides, she has acquired a good 
deal of experience from other no- 
vels. Long before she entered 
upon these experiences herself, she 
had read accounts of how other 
people had encountered them. 
These accounts must, in many 
cases, have been absurd; and 
much has been said of the false 
views of life and conduct which 
novel-reading must give to a young 
girl. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that, even if she reads novels 
on no principle of selection—sup- 
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posing she takes them as they are 
published, good, bad, and _ indif- 
ferent—they will, in a good mea- 
sure, modify each other. What is 
extravagant and false will be tem- 
pered by what is true and natural ; 
and as there must be in every read- 
able novel a certain truth—a cer- 
tain faithfulness to some phase or 
impression of life — promiscuous 
novel-reading, even if not qualified 
by personal experience, will pro- 
duce less erroneous conceptions of 
the world and its inhabitants than 
many people would suppose. We 
consider it to be less likely that a 
girl should be taught false views of 
life by reading many novels than 
by reading one or two. Let us 
take the case of the girl who is just 
entering upon the idyllic period of 
courtship. If it has been her pe- 
culiar misfortune to have read only 
one or two of the Rosa-Matilda 
novels, she may very probably have 
a notion that the proper thing for 
her lover to do, in proposing to 
her, is to go down on his knees, 
place his hand on his heart, and 
swear ridiculous vows. Unless her 
own good sense teaches her that, 
under no circumstances, could a 
man look other than ridiculous in 
going through this programme, it 
is just possible that she may be an- 
ticipating some such pantomime, 
and be rather vexed when it does 
not come off. Or perhaps she may 
only have read one or two of the 
novels written by the Bronté fa- 
mily, and have come to the con- 
clusion that the proper mood for a 
heroic lover is one of savage and 
churlish rudeness— Orson finding 
himself in love, and sneering at 
himself for being such an ass, yet 
not the less inclined to dare hea- 
ven and earth in order to gratify 
his sulky passion. But if the girl 
has read plenty of novels—if she 
has found that Thackeray’s lovers 
treat their sweethearts with a cour- 
tesy and deference that is at once 
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simple and stately ; that Dickens’s 
lovers make love with a homeli- 
ness and tenderness that yet ad- 
mits of some glimpses of the hu- 
morous ; that Mr. Trollope’s girls, 
even in their love-affairs, talk with 
a commonplace matter-of-fact dul- 
ness, which leaves no doubt about 
their portraits having been painted 
from the life—she gets to consider 
that, after all, there is no typical 
or normal behaviour which a lover 
ought to assume, and that she had 
better meet her own personal ex- 
periences in her own personal way, 
and be merely natural. But all 
this novel-reading must, at least, 
have produced the one effect of 
teaching her the possibility of mak- 
ing the world around her a little 
better, and more picturesque, and 
more enjoyable, by the exercise of 
these virtues of unselfishness, and 
kindliness, and courtesy, which the 
novelist inculcates. 

There are many women, and 
some men, who would never have 
any proper notion of the world 
around them but for novels. It is 
not permitted to the young country 
curate, whose experiences of life 
are limited to quiet tea-meetings 
and an occasional meeting with a 
hardened sinner in the shape of 4 
surly poacher, to visit the coudisses 
of a music-hall in the company of 
two half-tipsy guardsmen, and list- 
en to the theories of life pro- 
pounded by them and the young 
ladies they meet there. Even the 
ordinary conversation of a club 
smoking-room is modified before 
‘the cloth ;’ and there is much 
more than naughty words that is 
left out when a clergyman is pre- 
sent. Yet it is of importance to 
a clergyman who would properly 
know and understand what his 
fellow-men are in the habit of 
thinking and doing, that he should 
not limit his acquaintance to a few 
ignorant labourers and the lamb- 
like young ladies of the rectory. A 
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‘guardsman’s novel’ would do him 
good ; but we would warn him to 
dip into this kind of reading for 
the first time under the escort of a 
male author. A ‘guardsman’s no- 
vel’ written by a lady would pro- 
bably revolt his feelings too much 
at the outset. 

It is of the greatest importance, 
therefore, that novels should be as 
nearly as possible true in their de- 
scriptions of life ; for they convey 
information, if not instruction, into 
the most unexpected quarters. Ne- 
cessarily they cannot be actually 
true, any more than a drama can ; 
for, as we pointed out, both seize 
the more striking features of a cha- 
racter, or scene, or story, and omit 
all the characterless detail which is 
familiar to us in nature. And we 
are of opinion that novels do fulfil 
this end of yielding information in 
a very marked way. The experi- 
enced novel-reader soon becomes 
able to distinguish that which is 
merely melo-dramatic and ‘sensa- 
tional’ in a book from that which 
is the reflection of the author's per- 
sonal experience. Some personal 
experience must always lie in every 
book ; for the days of miracles are 
over, and we no longer make some- 
thing out of nothing. Not only, 
as we say, are these descriptions of 
life useful in showing us how some 
other man sees the world, and what 
section of it he sees, but they also 
contain the results of this observa- 
tion on his own mind. There is 
no vehicle so useful as the novel 
for conveying odds and ends of 
knowledge. Some happy notion, 
or point of observation, that could 
in no wise form the subject of an 
elaborate essay, may be put into a 
novel in the form of a single sen- 
tence. Some experience of foreign 
travel, that could not be published 


as a pretentious volume, may fill 
up a chapter in a story, or become 
an admirable background for the 
principal personages in the drama. 
Indeed, there is nothing a man 
knows that he cannot put into a 
novel; and if this is done with 
skill and grace, these chance em- 
bellishments greatly increase the 
pleasure one finds in reading the 
book. In the works of George 
Eliot, for example, we meet with 
simple phrases or sentences that 
are as suggestive, and frequently 
more satisfactory than a ponderous 
volume. They are the results ofa 
long course of thinking ; and we 
get the product without the pro- 
cess. But everything depends on 
the manner in which the novelist in- 
troduces these glimpses of thought, 
or erudition, or wit. They must 
not be obtruded, or the illusion of 
the story is destroyed. Mrs. Poy- 
ser must find a fitting opportunity 
for her sarcasms ; or we look upon 
her as a mere puppet, and think of 
the hand that is pulling the cords. 
If a man uses a story for the pur- 
pose of stringing together maxims 
or reflections, then let him say so ; 
and we accept as a graceful sort of 
foil—as in the case of Sartor Re- 
sartus, or Companions of my Soli- 
tude, or Henry Holbcach—the con- 
necting link of narrative. The 
first and chief business of the 
novel, however, is to give us au- 
thentic descriptions of this or that 
section of the world ; and we can- 
not have the face of the picture 
disfigured by prominent aphorisms. 
That is not the use of the novel ; 
yet the novel has its uses, as we 
have endeavoured to show; and 
we are not of those who would 
deprecate the prevalence of fiction, 
merely because it does not announce 
a creed or inculcate a doctrine. 








THE WORST SIDE. 
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In these times, when we have 
cries for all kinds of reforms, and 
see so many glorious improvements 
perfected for the well-being of our 
countrymen, is it not monstrous 
that there should exist so many 
things that are a scandal to this, 
perhaps, the most enlightened na- 
tion on the face of the globe? 
There would seem to be two par- 
ties always at work—those who 
work for the good and glory of our 
country, and those who strive to 
degrade Old England in every pos- 
sible way. Yet we have acts of 
parliament for the prevention of 
everything that is bad. We be- 


lieve all the talk just now about 
compulsory education, and improv- 
ing the masses by high learning, is 


almost a fallacy ; and we also be- 
lieve that education is so necessary 
at the present time, that learning 
and food mean one and the same 
thing. Who ever heard of a boy 
or girl, much more a man or wo- 
man, who did not care to learn to 
read and write? and who is simple 
enough in these times tothink learn- 
ing expensive ? Any man, woman, 
or child may learn to read and 
write for nothing, if they choose ; 
and we are inclined to believe that 
every sensible person does learn to 
read and write nowadays, finding, 
as we have said, that learning is 
essential for the earning of their 
daily food. 

In making the above remarks, 
we have no wish to disparage those 
who try in every possible way to 
reform, either by education or in 
any other way, those who will of 
help themselves, At the same time, 
we must say we do not believe in 
those persons who will not learn 


to read and write, and be religious, 
without being compelled into it. 
But this we do believe—that there 
are more serious points at the pre- 
sent time that are essential for Eng- 
land’s welfare than compulsory edu- 
cation ; and this we say with all due 
respect to the able writer who put 
forth his opinions upon ‘ Educating 
our Masters’ in the last Number of 
this Magazine. We consider the 
most serious step towards the down- 
fall of our country at the present 
time is the imperfect carrying out 
of the law. 

The liberty of free speech is a 
blessing, when that liberty is not 
abused by those who do not even 
know the true meaning of liberty. 
Treason is a curse, whether it is 
whispered in rooms with closed 
doors or bawled in public places by 
mob-orators and treason-mongers. 
Public meetings principally com- 
posed of roughs never did nor ever 
will do any good to any cause, no 
more than trade strikes have ever 
benefited the different trades of 
England : both are a scandal to our 
country, which is supposed to be 
the best governed in the world. 
Mob-meetings should not be al- 
lowed. We have had enough—and 
too much—of mob-meetings and 
strikes, which have caused misery 
to thousands, and driven much of 
our best trade out of England, and 
with it many of our best and most 
industrious mechanics. One fact 
about strikes alone should be 
enough to convince any one how 
bad they have been for the trade of 
England: men who would not work 
at Millwall for about six shillings 
a-day were ultimately starved out 
of their own country, and are now 
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working in Germany for three shill- 
ings a-day, without any of the com- 
forts of their little homes in Eng- 
land ; and this is but one of thou- 
sands of heart-rending facts, caused 
by men being foolish enough to 
listen to fellows who should have 
been whipped ere their selfish idle 
motives should have been allowed 
to ruin the trade of England. These, 
and many others, are the stupid 
acts that are letting other nations 
run away with our best trades and 
our best mechanics. We think, in- 
stead of encouraging emigration, we 
should keep our trade at home, 
and the best men with it; let us 
have no more strikes, no more 
mob-meetings, and let there be a 
proper tribunal to settle all trade 
disputes ; any person who will not 
abide by what is agreed upon, let 
him find another master, and not be 
molested or hindered from getting 
other work because he differs in 
opinion upon some small point with 
his brother workmen. The absolute 
tyranny that has been going on for 
years amongst English workmen is 
abominable ; so much so, that their 
strikes, their picketings, and their 
stupidities have gone a good way 
towards ruining the trades of Eng- 
land. No doubt the employer as 
well as the employed have both 
been wrong at times ; but the want 
of common sense on the part of any 
one should not have allowed the 
men to starve their families or ruin 
the trade of England, for the sake 
of a few pence per day or one hour’s 
extra labour each day, especially 
when ten times more justice has 
always been got out of fairly argu- 
ing a grievance than out of any 
strike that ever occurred. We are 
not advocating any kind of tyranny. 
What we wish to show is, that not 
only what we havementioned above, 
but that hundreds of other iniqui- 
ties want looking to, and, to our 
thinking, are quite as, if not more, 
important for the prosperity of 
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England than compulsory educa- 
tion. 

In fact, deceptions and all sorts 
of villany are rife in the land; 
and although it is a rare thing in 
large towns, or even in country 
villages, to find a person who does 
not read his daily or weekly news- 
paper, yet, with all our education 
and knowledge of science and art, 
and of the wonderful things pro- 
duced by them, we seem to be, 
at least in some respects, quite 
as far off true civilisation as we 
must have been one thousand years 
ago; that is, if the word ‘civilisa- 
tion’ means what we think it does. 
It really seems that every kind of 
vice is determined to shame the 
name of education and civilisation ; 
certainly some of the detestable 
things done at present are equal to 
anything done in the dark ages. 
In those times, ignorance was 
perhaps some excuse for much 
wickedness. In our enlightened 
times there is not one atom of ex- 
cuse for a thousandth part of the 
dishonourable acts we now find 
both men and women committing. 
These things are making honest 
men blush for their country ; and 
well they may, when they find so 
much that is wrong. We seem to 
see the good, hearty, honest, con- 
fiding nature of our countrymen 
passing away, and roguery and vil- 
lany driving honesty out of the land. 

The march of civilisation is being 
raced too closely by thieves, liars, 
and swindlers ; and all the different 
denominations of religion seem in- 
capable of making anything like a 
show of good work amongst so 
much villany. The people call- 
ing themselves God’s messengers 
also quarrel amongst themselves 
and with each other, till their brawls 
are sickening. We hear of Catholic 
against Catholic, Protestant against 
Protestant, dissenter against dis- 
senter, and all against each other ; 
and they quarrel on the merest 
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shade of difference of opinion. If 
these people do this, in what state 
may we expect to find that class of 
persons who acknowledge no God, 
who look upon all their fellow- 
creatures as fair game to prey upon 
and to rob in the most merciless 
manner possible ? 

What a different thing it would 
be if honesty always accompanied 
civilisation! ‘Then how safe so- 
ciety would be! What, then, is the 
cause of all this detestable crime, 
that brings poverty to so many? 
We think it must be the imperfect 
state of English law. We are not 
going to say that there is one law 
for the rich and another for the 
poor; what we say is, that much that 
we refer to is criminal, and should 
be dealt with accordingly. ‘Those 
who are villains should be branded 
as such. The man that borrows 
money of his neighbour or his 
friend, and refuses to pay it back, 
is a thief, and should be dealt 
with criminally. We whip the gar- 
rotter, but the cunning sneaking 
vagabond who lives by robbing 
his friends often goes unpunished. 
If we intrust our money with our 
bankers, and they recklessly lend 
it out on bad security, and lose 
it, they should be punished. Our 
money should only be lent on good 
security, which is worth the full 
amount if it must be realised. 

The logic of banking is as sim- 
ple as A BC. Each of our best 
banks holds hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds upon which they 
do not pay one farthing per cent ; 
and they also hold larger sums on 
deposit at very small rates of in- 
terest. This money is at their ser- 
vice in hundreds of different ways 
that are safe investments, at good 
rates of interest, without the small- 
est chance of losing the princi- 
pal. 

The great frauds, perpetrated 
principally by promoters of base 
swindling schemes under the guise 
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of limited liability, the effect of 
which is almost starvation to thou- 
sands on thousands just now, was 
caused by roguery and deception, 
and this on the part of men who 
ought never to have given one hour 
of pain to any one. Not only is 
roguery rife in the land, but there 
are many other evils about which 
volumes might be written. There 
is just now a wretched woman going 
about the town, who is being run 
after and flattered by every idiotic 
fool from Mile-end to Hyde-park- 
corner. Sensible men shun her as 
much as they can. But the worst 
of it is, those who are fond of 
visiting places of amusement most 
often come in contact with this 
common woman, accompanied by 
one of her brainless idiots. We 
say one, because the wonderful part 
of her business is, she has a diffe- 
rent fool with her every time we 
see her. Of course, madam and her 
companion for the hour are mostly 
in a private box. Not one of the 
followers uf this base woman dare, 
we think, seat himself in any other 
part of the theatre beside her. 
This is a free country, no doubt, 
and those who outrage a// the re- 
spect due to society, should be 
whipped and scouted out of it. 
Those who cannot govern them- 
selves should be governed, and that 
with a strong hand. ‘Truly the 
host of prostitutes and their fol- 
lowers who infest the town should 
learn exactly what decent people 
think of them. We are quite aware 
that these hardened sinners are so 
bad, that they, of the two, would 
rather offend than please the sensi- 
ble people who stand aloof from 
them. These ‘Anonymas’ and 
‘ Skittleses’ and their successors 
have reigned too long, and they 
ought to be put down. Their 
calling is bad enough to hear 
of, and to meet the members of 
it at the corner of every street is 
worse still ; but to be in dread when 
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we go to the theatre that we may 
find ourselves in the next seat to 
a notorious Anonyma is one of the 
hardships that ought to be unknown 
in this country, where no woman 
known to be a kept mistress is ad- 
mitted into decent society. These 
wretched women have become too 
bold : they seem to think their so- 
ciety is needed and their calling 
useful. Nothing of the kind. We 
would put the fellows into the pil- 
lory who support them, and make 
each of the women earn an honest 
living. It has often been said, that 
there is nothing living so bad as 
a really bad woman ; but we think 
he that made her bad is worse 
than his victim. ‘Tis true, it is 
never too late to mend, and a 
woman needs not always be bad ; 
not sink so low till she gets below 
the vilest thing that breathes ; but 
these women and their followers 
must not be allowed to think that 
decent people are going to be el- 
bowed aside by them. 

The curious part of the matter is, 
that in London there has been for 
many years past a kind of star, who 
has taken the lead in prostitution. 
How soon each poor wretched crea- 
ture has passed away to make room 
for her successor is easily seen, when 
we say we think we have heard of 
more than a dozen ofthese notorious 
gay women who have been the 
leaders in their vile craft in the 
past twenty years. There are 
thousands of this class of women 
in London alone. Does not this 
show that there are so many more 
thousands who support them in 
their vile trade ? Honest men and 
virtuous women sicken when they 
hear and see to what a low ebb 
these prostitutes and their support- 
ers sink, 

It would be unfair to say that 
our places of amusements are the 
cause of and the homes of all this 
vice. It would be easy to point 
out both men and women on 
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the stage who do not grace their 
calling; and we could mention 
some theatres, where the company 
seem to delight in making their per- 
formance as indecent as possible, 
and whose acting would disgrace 
the lowest penny-gaff. No doubt 
modern burlesques and realistic 
rubbishing sensation dramas have 
demoralised the stage more than 
any class of pieces that has ever 
been produced for the theatre-go- 
ing public’s amusement, and no 
doubt poor ill- paid half- dressed 
ballet-girls have a good deal to 
answer for as regards stage mora- 
lity; but these unfortunate girls, 
though often made to dance more 
than half naked, are rarely as offen- 
sive as those whose business it is 
to make idiots laugh by dancing 
indecently and singing idiotic co- 
mic songs. And why is this? 
Simply because the modern bur- 
lesque-writer has introduced into 
his burlesque the latest abominable 
trash from the music-halls. These 
places ofamusement bade fair atone 
time to injure the theatres, and they 
would have done so, had they been 
well managed ; but they were not: 
instead of being what they ought 
to have been—places where honest 
working men could smoke their 
pipes and heara good homely ballad 
sung in a good manner—they be- 
came the resort of the very worst 
class of society. 

We remember when Planché sup- 
plied the theatres with extravagan- 
zas that fathers and mothers took 
their children to see; these were 
good, and without an atom of mu- 
sic-hall ribaldry or indecency ; and 
when Robson, who was one of 
the greatest burlesque-actors that 
ever lived, used to electrify his 
audience in Medea, and other bur- 
lesques, but good ones, supplied 
by the late Robert Brough. How 
beautifully Robert Brough could 
write, and how splendidly Fre- 
derick Robson could act, those 
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only know who saw them in their 
best days. Both these clever men 
died too young. To come down 
to a little later period. In the 
early days of the Swanborough 
management of the Strand theatre, 
we often derived much pleasure 
when Miss Marie Wilton (now 
Mrs. Bancroft), Miss Maria Simp- 
son (Mrs. H. Liston), Mr. John 
Clarke (the John Clarke, now of 
the Globe Theatre), and several 
other actors and actresses, could 
speak burlesque and dance even 
breakdowns without disgusting the 
most inveterate enemy of this class 
of amusement. 

We say at once, that every 
manager or manageress who knows 
exactly what the theatre is meant 
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to be, and carries that meaning 
out, is a credit to his or her pro- 
fession. We consider a really good 
wholesome play has quite as good 
effect upon the morals of the peo- 
ple as a good sermon. These are 
bad times, no doubt, to get good 
original plays; but the market is 
not barren yet, and no manager 
need present the homes of the For- 
mosas, or show only the worst side 
of life, to make a theatre a suc- 
cessful monetary speculation. We 


think the theatre has a good deal 
to do with public morality. Let the 
managers of our theatres be more 
discreet, and produce only such 
plays as are a credit to English 
literature, and the theatre will at 
once rise in public estimation. 








THE LAST BLOW. 
a 


‘Since the torch is out, 
Lie down, and stray no farther.'—Antonmy and Cleopatra. 


WITH weary feet I trace a lonely shore, 
I listen to the rugged water’s roar ; 
They make no music—whisper hope no more. 


The clear light thickens, daylight glimmers out ; 
And the increasing billows wildly shout, 
And rush upon the land, a maddened rout. 


Rave on, thou tempest ; and ye, waters, roll, 
And lash the earth that doth your rage control— 
Sounds meet and fit for my benighted soul ! 


All gone ! all lost! How is the flashing light 
On Hope’s fair landscape blotted from the sight, 
Dimmed by a cloud blacker than any night! 


When Love and Friendship from the soul’s great sky 
Fade out, and Use and Fame their lights deny— 
Not loved, not loving—then indeed we die. 


I have done battle with the bitter years. 
Back to your source, ye unavailing tears ; 
Thou scalding grief, that once the spirit sears. 


I do accept it, as the word of Fate— 
Not to be loved—not love—not to be great ; 
Life is a chamber where I lie in state. 


Love and ambition are no more for me ; 
Bare to the blast I stand—a stricken tree ; 
I eat my heart away where none can see ; 


Still saying with the warrior smitten sore, 
Whilst the brief burden yet of life he bore : 
‘The torch is out ; lie down, and stray no more.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
MR. MONTEITH ASKS A QUESTION. 


Ir is not an encouraging reflection 
that the worldly-wise man usually 
does much better for himself and 
friends than the quixotic—that sen- 
timent, delicate feeling, impulse, are 
the worst possible guides to take 
through life; and that, judging from 
the results which usually ensue in 
this world from following them, it 
may well be doubted whether the 
individual who does best for himself 
here, will not do best for himself 
hereafter as well. 

That this cannot be regarded as 
a pleasant view of life is certain ; 
but that it is one we must all some 
time orother contemplate is equally 
sure. 

We curse our day, and observe 
pharisaically that had we been con- 
stituted like Mr. So-and-so, who is 
as deficient in heart as he affects to 
be in liver—thanking God in the 
presence of dyspeptics that he never 
knew he had one—we should have 
done well, been rich and happy ; 
which is all very fine, and very con- 
solatory to our self-love, till we be- 
gin to consider that perhaps our 
neighbour’s sound mental and bodi- 
ly health may be due as much to a 
perfection of physique as to an ab- 
sence of it. 

The liver which works most satis- 
factorily is that which gives no sign 
of its presence—the heart which 
beats best in unison with the heart 
of its fellows is neither too fast nor 
too slow, too strong nor too weak. 
It is disease that at every turn ob- 


trudes its presence, and reminds us 
of its existence—it is the weaker 
organisation which makes grief for 
itself and others by reason of its 
very rashness—which goes forth to 
battle without counting the cost, 
and returns worsted and weeping 
from the fray, crying that life is too 
rough a fight to be undertaken by 
any save those who are as ready to 
deal blows as to endure them—as 
little considerate towards the feel- 
ings of others, as others are for the 
imprudent impulses and the morbid 
repentances that tend so greatly to 
make up the unhappiness of exist- 
ence. 

It was some such reflections that 
came crowding through Yorke’s 
mind when she beheld the swift and 
to her unintelligible change in Mr. 
Monteith’s face, as she spoke of no 
one knowing Austin Friars like her- 
self ; of her lips having been sealed 
while speech was still capable of ef- 
fecting any good. Bitterly enough 
now memory reminded her that first 
and last she had acted on impulse, 
and that her impulses had caused 
the unhappiness of every one with 
whom she came in contact. Her 
husband, the man she had loved, 
the man who had loved her—what 
good had she done for any one of 
these, or for herself?—what good ! 
nay, what harm! In remembering 
her own interests, as in forgetting 
them, she had brought sorrow to 
Austin Friars. The money might 
just as well have gone. Recalling 
that night when she determined to 
retain it, and compel another man 
to carry on Austin’s business, she 
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knew she had been hurried to her 
determination simply by a wave of 
impulse ; and feeling this, she said 
passionately afteramoment’s pause, 

‘I would give ten times the thou- 
sand pounds, if I had it, Mr. Mon- 
teith, to undo the fact that, through 
me or because ofme, you and Austin 
have quarrelled.’ 

*I do not think you have any just 
cause for self-reproach in the mat- 
ter,’ the merchant answered quietly ; 
‘for the money was yours; and he 
certainly had ne right to refuse pay- 
ment. Farther, had he and I not 
parted over this affair, we must have 
done so about some other, sooner 
or later; and it is much better for 
me that it should have coms sooner 
than later.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ Yorke said; ‘ but 
that does not lessen my regret at 
having been the cause of disagree- 
ment between you.’ 

‘It was quite optional with him 
to have paid the money: he had 
ample means of being honest if he 


desired to act fairly and honour- 
ably.’ 

*T should never have pressed him 
for it, Yorke went on hurriedly ; 
‘and I am more sorry than I can 
express that Mr. Ross—’ 

‘I must stop you there,’ inter- 


rupted Mr. Monteith. ‘I do not 
want you to say anything now you 
may regret hereafter; and if you 
blame Mr. Ross to me, I am sure 
you will be sorry to-morrow for 
having done so. In my opinion, 
Mr. Ross has acted admirably in 
every respect, save one ; and in that 
I believe he was influenced entirely 
by you.’ 

‘By me?’ she repeated faintly. 

‘Yes; by you,’ he replied. ‘ From 
what I have seen of Mr. Ross, I am 
quite confident that of himself he 
would never have stepped into ano- 
ther man’s name and another man’s 
connection without leave asked or 
granted, had you not persuaded him 
to doit. If I give you pain, pardon 
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me,’ Mr. Monteith went on ; ‘but as 
you have come to-day to speak to 
me about my affairs, I mean to take 
the liberty of speaking to you about 
your own : I want to talk to you as 
a father might to a daughter’—his 
voice faltered for a moment, re- 
membering. ‘The man loves you, 
and he has done all for love. Situ- 
ated as you are, is this right ? 

For a moment the blood mount- 
ed to her face, and her cheeks were 
dyed with a crimson flush of shame, 
while she answered: 

*It might not be if—if— 

‘If he were a different man. Is 
that what you would say?’ Mr. Mon- 
teith suggested. 

His manner was tender towards 
her, and pitiful ; so pitiful that Yorke 
almost felt as if her heart were break- 
ing for sorrow and for memory. 

‘No; I did not mean that,’ she 
answered. ‘I meant, if he did not 
know all.’ 

‘Do I understand you that Mr. 
Ross is acquainted with the facts 
you communicated to me?’ he asked 
in utter astonishment. 

‘ There is not a thing in my past 
life of which Mr. Ross is ignorant,’ 
Yorke said, rising and looking at 
him with a weary desperate hunted 
heart-broken expression in her love- 
ly eyes, ‘except the fact that you 
honoured me so far as to ask me 
to become your wife ; and there is 
nothing in my present I keep from 
his knowledge, as there is never 
likely to be anything in the future 
I should refuse to tell him.’ 

‘You do not intend to imply—’ 
Mr. Monteith began ; but there he 
stopped. He was so utterly be- 
wildered, so hopelessly at sea, that 
even conjecture failed him ; his pre- 
vious suspicions were completely 
forgotten in amazement at this fresh 
revelation. 

Each item of intelligence only 
made the case more complex; each 
strand of silk he touched only show- 
ed him how puzzlingly entangled 
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the skein he desired to unravel 
really was; and, finding question 
fail him, he looked into Yorke’s 
face, as if hoping to find some ex- 
pression there that might enable 
him to solve the mystery; but her 
next words only deepened it to his 
comprehension. 

‘I mean to imply nothing con- 
cerning Mr. Ross, save that there 
is no one on earth whom I trust so 
implicitly, whose friendship I value 
so highly, whom I respect so utterly, 
as Luke Ross.’ 

‘You are treading on dangerous 
ground,’ Mr. Monteith said gently, 
‘whether or not you are aware of 
the fact.’ 

‘No,’ she answered ; ‘it is be- 
cause the ground is so firm under 
my feet that I am able to speak so 
freely ; because there is not a word 
which has ever passed between me 
and Mr. Ross I should object to 
tell my husband; and, with the 
consciousness of the power this last 
weapon gave her, Yorke, woman- 
like, thrust the existence of the 
husband she once dreaded to name 
on Mr. Monteith’s notice. 

‘That may all be,’ he said, ‘and 
yet the danger exist. Mr. Ross is 
too young to occupy the position 
of friend and confidant safely.’ 

* He thought of all that long ago,’ 
she replied, ‘ and decided to run the 
risk.’ 

‘ But, my dear, have you thought 
of what the world may say—of what 
it will say some time ?” 

‘What the world says or thinks 
is of very little consequence to me 
now ; and Yorke laid a plaintive 
emphasis on the last word. 

‘ But it might be of consequence 
to Mr. Ross; and—’ 

‘And I ought to consider that 
and him, you would say,’ finished 
Yorke. ‘I have been thinking of 
that for some time past ; and with- 
in the last ten minutes everything 
which has been hitherto floating 
vaguely through my mind seems to 
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have assumed one definite shape. 
As you have taken so great an in- 
terest in my affairs—’ 

‘Nay, not an impertinent inter- 
est, I hope,’ he interrupted, mis- 
understanding her. 

‘I did not mean any thing ex- 
cept what I said,’ she went on 
steadily. ‘As you have taken so 
great and kind an interest in me 
and my affairs, I will tell you what 
I intend now todo. I shall accept 
a pecuniary offer which has been 
made to me, and which will enable 
me to leave London. I shall go 
away somewhere—most probably 
away from England. I shall leave 
Mr. Ross unencumbered in any 
way by me in the future ; and as it 
seems impossible for me to be of 
any use to any human being, I will 
try at all events to refrain from 
proving an encumbrance.’ 

‘You say this because I have 
spoken suddenly, and perhaps too 
strongly, he remarked. ‘Do not 
do anything in a hurry you would 
be likely to repent hereafter.’ 

‘I shall not repent,’ she said ve- 
hemently. ‘It is a thing I hate the 
thought of doing, and therefore it 
must be right to do it. I have let 
feeling influence me far too long. 
I will conquer my feelings now, 
and take the only course which can 
free Mr. Ross from the burden of 
my maintenance, and yet leave him 
at liberty to make a good thing of 
that business in which, as you truly 
say, I compelled him to embark 
against both his wishes and his 
judgment.’ 

‘Will you not tell me what that 
course is? You may depend upon 
my discretion.’ 

‘There is not much to tell,’ she 
answered. ‘A relative, to whom I 
believe I ought to have applied 
long ago, has offered lately to make 
such a settlement as shall secure 
me from poverty. I have refused 
that offer ; but I shall now accept it.’ 

‘And that relative Mr. 
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Monteith paused, and for a second 
Yorke remained silent ; then she 
said steadily, 

‘My husband.’ 

* You have seen him, then?’ 

‘Yes.’ Her voice was low and 
troubled, and he knew he had no 
right or title to probe farther into 
her sorrow ; but yet there was one 
question he felt he must ask. 

‘You will not be angry with me 
if I beg you to tell me one thing 
more,’ he began. 

‘I shall not be angry; but per- 
haps I may not tell you,’ she re- 
plied. 

‘Once you gave me the out- 
line of a very sad story,’ he said. 
‘I want you to tell me something 
in connection with that.’ 

‘ What is it?” Her tone was quiet, 
but he noticed that her hands toyed 
restlessly with the fringe of her 
shawl, and that every particle of 
colour had left her face. 

‘You promised not to be an- 
gry, he said, taking her hand, 
and holding it while he looked 
earnestly and deprecatingly at her. 
‘I feel my question to be almost 
brutal; but yet I would give much 
to know whether you have any right 
to the name of Friars.’ 

She did not start, but he felt her 
fingers twitching in his clasp. She 
did not attempt to withdraw her 
hand, but stood passive for a mo- 
ment, with her eyes bent down, 
thinking what answer it would be 
best to give him. 

She thought of Austin, of Mary ; 
but most perhaps ofall, she thought 
of the man who was waiting for a 
reply to his question—the man to 
whom, if he were ever to be en- 
lightened, knowledge ought to have 
been vouchsafed ere he gave his 
daughter to an adventurer who did 
not possess a legitimate title even 
to his name. 

‘What use do you propose to 
make of the information, if I give it 
to you ?’ she asked, at length. 


‘I do not intend to make any use 
of it,’ he answered. ‘I desire it 
solely for my own satisfaction.’ 

‘ And you will ask me no farther 
question ?” 

‘I will ask you nothing farther.’ 

‘I have no right to the name,’ she 
said slowly and deliberately ; ‘and 
when I enter upon my new life, I 
shall abandon it. I may go now, 
Mr. Monteith, may I not?’ she went 
on. ‘Our interview has not proved 
exactly what I intended ; but per- 
haps you may now be more disposed 
to take my request into considera- 
tion, knowing you will never see 
me again—that I shall never trouble 
you with another. As I was the 
innocent cause of the quarrel, let me 
be the means of making it up again. 
You will forgive Austin for not hay- 
ing been quite straightforward ?’ 

‘I will try; I cannot promise; but 
I will try.’ 

‘Thank you.’ She took his hand 
between hers, and looked wistfully 
in his face fora moment ; then her 
eyes filled with tears, and drawing 
down her veil, she moved towards 
the door without uttering another 
word. 

‘ Good-bye,’ he began, as he stood 
holding the handle of the lock; 
‘spite of all you say, I hope I shall 
see you again some day.’ 

Yorke did not answer: she only 
shook her head sorrowfully, and 
passed in silence down the staircase 
and into the street, accompanied 
even to the outer doors by Mr. 
Monteith, who beheld her mixing 
among the passers-by, and flitting 
away from his sight with somewhat 
the same feeling of desolation as 
he experienced that day when he 
walked out of her sitting-room in 
Scott’s-yard, looking old and disap- 
pointed because the thing he had 
so ardently desired might never be. 

As for Yorke, while she walked 
along Leadenhall-street there were 
two feelings uppermost in her mind 
—one, regret that she had ever 
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sought the interview; the other, 
thankfulness that it was over. 

Had she done harm? she won- 
dered. Had she excited suspicion ? 
What could Mr. Monteith’s motive 
be for desiring to know whether or 
not she was entitled to bear the 
name under which he had become 
acquainted with her? Why did he 
consider it necessary to speak 
so gravely about Mr. Ross? And, 
more than all, what made him sup- 
pose even for a moment that Luke 
was dangerous ground to her? 

‘He might have known I, at all 
events, was safe,’ she considered, 
obstinately blinding herself to the 
fact that the bitterest drop to her 
in the whole of their interview 
had been that one which contained 
her resolution of going away and 
leaving the only real friend she 
possessed; that the tears which 
she could not prevent filling her 
eyes when she said farewell to 
Mr. Monteith were wrung from her 
because she knew that leave-tak- 
ing prefigured one which should 
try her to the very extremity of her 
strength. 

She did not love him, she had 
said to herself ahundred times over ; 
and so far she was right; but she 
stood on that frontier-land where 
love and friendship approach so 
closely, that where the one domain 
ends and the other commences may 
well occasion mistakes, even on the 
part of a woman who was so sure of 
herself as Yorke. 

After all, Luke had taken the 
certain way to win such affection 
as Yorke still preserved at her dis- 
posal. Had he been selfish and 
exacting ; had he asked for a love 
she possessed no power or right to 
give ; had he made any claim upon 
her gratitude ; had he been less for- 
bearing, less patient, less conside- 
rate, it is more than likely that 
Yorke, feeling the chain she had 
herself elected should bind them 
together gall, would have hated the 
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man who failed to make it easy for 
her, and would have resented, with 
the charming inconsistency of her 
sex, the mere fact of having excited 
love in the heart of one who but for 
that fact could never have been in- 
duced to yield to her solicitations, 
and cast his commercial and worldly 
lot with hers. 

But Luke Ross had been wise 
in his generation. The dread of 
losing, the determination of gaining 
her, made him cautious ; the very 
length and depth and breadth of 
the love he bore her caused him 
to dread vexing or hurting Yorke 
by continually reminding her of the 
existence of that love. 

She knew of it; he would not 
have wished her ignorant, but he 
had resolved not to obtrude it on 
her notice, but to work for her 
thrice seven years, if need were, 
and bide his time. Farther, her 
position was so exceptional, that 
the words he might have spoken, 
the arts he might have used to try 
and win the love of one fenced-in 
by all home protections, by all so- 
cial barriers, would, he instinctively 
felt, have been little short of insult 
to one placed like Yorke, even had 
no matrimonial bar existed between 
them ; while with that bar—the ex- 
istence of which he never forgot, 
save in his dreams—she was safe 
from his importunity as any duchess 
in the land. 

All of which Yorke was wise en- 
ough to feel, if she could not have 
explained it in detail ; and had she 
not felt grateful for it—had she not 
grown fond after a fashion in 
consequence—she would not have 
been the woman whose story I am 
trying to tell, and who, full of her 
determination to leave Luke at li- 
berty to make a better thing of his 
life, free from the burden she had 
imposed upon him, was walking 
along busy with her own thoughts, 
when the sound of her name caused 
her to look up and see the last man 
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she certainly either expected or de- 
sired to meet at that moment. 

‘Yorke, I have wanted so much 
to see and speak to you,’ he said, 
drawing her hand within his arm, 
and looking at the sweet startled 
face with a sort of hungry despair. 

* Austin, you are mad !’ 

And she slipped her hand away, 
and would have walked on and left 
him, but that he hurried after, and 
began again : 

*Mad or not, I must and will 
speak to you. Why did you not 
reply to my advertisement? Why 
have you kept your address so se- 
cret? I only heard where you were 
living last night, and have been 
down there this morning hoping to 
get five minutes’ talk; although, 
indeed, talk is almost too late now, 
since all the mischief which could 
be done has been done.’ 

‘Perhaps not all—only a great 
deal,’ she answered. ‘ And I, for 


one, am so heartily sorry, that, a- 
gainst my judgment, I have med- 


dled in the matter, and tried, as 
your wife asked me, to induce Mr. 
Monteith to make up the quarrel.’ 

‘You have seen him, then?’ 

‘Yes; I have only this moment 
left his office.’ 

‘Yorke, if I come round to 
Scott’s-yard, will you try to give me 
ten minutes’ private conversation ?” 

*No, Austin, I will not.’ 

‘Nor at your own house ?” 

‘Nor at my own house.’ 

‘What am I to do, then? for I 
must and will speak to you.’ 

‘ Whatever you have got to say, 
you had better say now, then,’ she 
replied ; ‘for I shall very soon be 
leaving London altogether.’ 

‘Where are you going? he in- 
quired. 

‘That is my affair, surely,’ was 
her answer. 

‘I can guess,” he replied; ‘ you 
are going back to your husband 
and to Forde Hall.’ 

‘No, I am not going back either 
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to my husband or to Forde Hall,’ 
she said quite calmly. 

‘But you have seen him,’ Austin 
persisted. ‘Yorke, there are a 
hundred things I want to say, but 
I cannot say them here. Name 
any time or place. Will you come 
to my office? No. Then, at any 
rate, let us get out of this row, for 
I cannot hear myself speak.’ 

‘It does not matter much to me, 
of course,’ said Yorke, turning up 
St. Michael’s-alley, nevertheless ; 
‘but it is very foolish of you to run 
the risk of being seen with me.’ 

‘1 wish I had never been seen 
with any one else,’ he answered, 
speaking, though low, yet so ve- 
hemently, that people meeting the 
pair turned to look after them. ‘O, 
Yorke, I have never known a hap- 
py hour since we parted! Mary 
is very sweet and good ; but marry- 
ing her was the worst day’s work I 
ever did for myself.’ 

‘I should certainly think it was 
the worst day’s work she ever did 
for herself, Yorke observed. 

‘Now, do not answer in that 
tone,’ he entreated ; ‘more parti- 
cularly when you know, as you do 
know quite well, that it was greatly 
for your sake I did it—that I could 
not bear to see you harassed 
and—’ 

‘ We will let bygones be bygones, 
if you please,’ she said sternly. ‘It 
can serve no good purpose to dis- 
cuss why you married her; and 
I, for one, am not going to enter 
into any argument concerning your 
motives. You are married; and 
it is an insult to me, as it is to your 
wife, to remind me of the time 
when you affected an affection you 
could never have really felt.’ 

‘Did I not? That is all you 
know about it, Yorke. I never 
loved, I never could love, any wo- 
man but you; and whatever you 
may think, I never shall love any 
woman except you.’ 

* We look at each other with very 
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different eyes, then,’ she said ; ‘ for 
the only thing I now lament—the 
only thing which now perplexes me 
—is that I should ever have cared 
for you at all.’ 

‘Ah, Yorke, you are hard and 
cold,’ he was beginning, when she 
interrupted him. 

‘I must decline entering into any 
defence of my own nature as entire- 
ly as I refused a moment since to 
enter into an analysis of yours ; 
and let me entreat you to remem- 
ber that this is not the best place 
possible for either violent assertion 
or recrimination. You said you had 
something particular to say to me, 
and you have not said it. As we 
have met, I have something I want 
to say to you. I want to tell you 
that Mr. Monteith asked me to- 
day whether I had any right to the 
name under which he has known 
me.’ 

‘Why did he ask that ?’ 

‘I have not the slightest idea.’ 

‘And what did you answer ?” 

‘That I had no right to the 
name, and that I intended to dis- 
continue its use.’ 

* And that was all ?’ 

‘Relating to our past, that was 
all.’ 

‘ And relating to our present ?” 

‘About my present he spoke 
much, and very sensibly.’ 

‘ He always took an unusual in- 
terest in you,’ Austin remarked, 
with a slight sneer. 

‘Ifhe had not taken so great an 
interest in me, he might have taken 
none in you,’ she retorted. 

‘That is quite true, Austin 
agreed, wincing, however, at the 
remark perhaps by reason of its 
very truthfulness. ‘May I ask if 
it be in consequence of Mr. Mon- 
teith’s advice that you propose 
leaving London ?’ 

‘No. He advised me to do no- 
thing rash.’ 

‘Then you told him of your in- 
tention ?” 
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‘ Even so.’ 

‘ And he is inconsolable, doubt- 
less ? 

‘If he be, he is sufficiently mas- 
ter of himself to hide his feelings.’ 

For a minute they walked to- 
gether side by side in silence. On 
the one hand, blocks of offices; on 
the other, a green space where lay 
the forgotten dead; beyond, the 
church, with its tower, considered, 
and probably with justice, the most 
beautiful in London; a few yards 
off people hurrying along St. Mi- 
chael’s-alley, and so through George- 
yard ; where they were—near the 
passage leading into Bell-yard— 
comparative solitude. 

Suddenly Austin paused and 
broke out, none the less vehement- 
ly because his tone was repressed 
and his voice low, 

‘For Heaven’s sake, do not let 
us go on like this! Considering 
what we have been to one another, 
what we must always remember we 
have been, do not talk to me as 
though we were mere ordinary 
acquaintances. I am miserable, 
Yorke ; this unhappy quarrel has 
damaged me beyond anything you 
can imagine. I want some one to 
talk to—some one to advise me— 
and—’ 

‘That some one will never be 
me,’ she interrupted firmly, even 
while an echo of the old tenderness 
seemed to wander through her ac- 
cent. ‘What we have been to one 
another I do not think it was for 
you to remind me; but as you 
have reminded me of that which I 
am never likely to be able to for- 
get, I answer our past is just as 
unlovely and as utterly dead as 
anything covered by that patch of 
greensward.’ 

‘It is neither unlovely nor dead 
to me,’ he replied ; and then in a 
moment he paused, for, looking in 
Yorke’s face, he saw its expression 
change suddenly and_ painfully. 
Standing facing him, her eyes had 
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wandered off towards the passage 
previously mentioned, and there 
they remained fastened. 

‘What is it? he asked; and in 
answer Yorke almost whispered, 

‘Mr. Monteith. He was just 
coming out of that passage when 
he saw us, and immediately he 
turned back. I am so grieved.’ And 
Yorke, remembering theirinterview, 
and vaguely comprehending with 
her quick woman’s instinct all Mr. 
Monteith might conjecture as to 
collision between them, looked as 
if she would have liked to follow 
him, and explain how matters really 
stood on the instant. 

‘What could have brought him 
here ’ Austin exclaimed. 

‘I do not see that there is any- 
thing to marvel at in the matter,’ 
she returned, ‘ taking into account 
that this is a public thoroughfare; 
but it will undo all the good I 
have tried to effect to-day, never- 
theless.’ 

‘I did not want to talk to you 
in the street,’ Austin said pettishly. 

‘And I, if you remember, did 
not want to talk to you anywhere,’ 
Yorke replied ; ‘ and we will never 
talk anywhere together again. It 
is quite true what I told you, Aus- 
tin. I mean to go away, far away, 
from every place I have ever been, 
from every one I have ever known. 
It is too late for me to begin a new 
life, but it is not too late for me to 
cut myself asunder from the old. 
Good-bye; and be very kind to 
your wife, for she is very fond, too 
fond, of you. 

For a second their hands met, 
while he said hoarsely, 

‘Do not leave me altogether, 
Yorke—do not ! 

To which she answered, 

*I left you for ever and ever, 
Austin, ‘hat night, when I knew 
exactly what it was I had loved, 
that in which I had trusted. No 
parting, not even that betwixt time 
and eternity, could be more com- 
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plete than I meant it to be, than 
it has been.’ 

And with these words she was 
gone. He followed her retreating 
figure, as he thought, down George- 
yard ; but she had taken the nar- 
rower turning which runs parallel 
with Cornhill, and emerging near 
the Royal Exchange, secured the 
first cab she met with, and drove 
to the Waterloo-station, never touch- 
ing at Scott’s-yard as she had in- 
tended to do. 

Which perhaps was quite as well, 
since she would have found Mr. 
Monteith there /ée-d-¢é/e with Luke 
Ross, to whom he had resolved to 
put ‘just one question.’ 

Coming suddenly upon Austin 
and Yorke, when neither expected 
to see him, he beheld an expres- 
sion on Mr. Friars’ face which no 
man’s countenance ever wore, save 
when addressing the woman he has 
loved beyond all other women, and 
with the old suspicion torturing him 
with a keener and sharper pang 
than ever, he went straight off to 
Luke Ross. 

‘I want you to give me a plain 
answer to a plain question,’ he said, 
leaning over the desk, to which 
allusion has been made in connec- 
tion with Mr. Friars’ little bills. 
‘Did you ever see Austin Friars’ 
brother ?” 

‘I never did, Luke answered, 
thankful the question proved one 
he could answer plainly as it was 
put. 

But who, being unsatisfied, ever 
stopped content with one question 
and one answer ? 

‘Do you believe Austin Friars 
ever had a brother?’ Mr. Monteith 
persisted. 

‘ That,’ replied Mr. Ross, ‘is a 
point on which, having no accurate 
information, I cannot express a re- 
liable opinion.’ And with this ans- 
wer Mr. Monteith was forced to be 
satisfied—the whole day’s work 
going to prove that truth, being 
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rather a shy bird, is not so easily 
bagged as a tame pheasant. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
YORKE’S LETTER. 


THatT same evening Luke Ross, 
anxious to know not merely the 
result of the interview between 
Yorke and Mr. Monteith, but also 
to gain some clue concerning the 
reason of Mr. Monteith’s inquiries 
about Austin Friars’ mythical bro- 
ther, went down to Wandsworth, 
where he found Yorke alone, Mrs. 
Suthers, who occasionally wearied 
of the monotony of their existence, 
having gone to spend the afternoon 
with an old acquaintance resident 
at Stockwell. 

‘I am so thankful to have the 

chance of an uninterrupted talk with 
you,’ he said, when Yorke had in- 
formed him of the above-mentioned 
circumstance. ‘ Mrs. Suthers is an 
admirable person, but she has the 
knack of always seeming in the 
way.’ 
‘She cannot understand that it 
is easier for two people to converse 
on even the most ordinary sub- 
jects if a third be absent,’ remarked 
Yorke ; ‘moreespecially if that third 
be merely a listener. As a rule, I 
do not object to her hearing every- 
thing we have to say; but this 
evening I must confess her absence 
is a relief. I have a great deal to 
say to you, Luke. First, I have 
written to Mr. Forde.’ 

‘To what effect?) and Luke 
turned towards her with a yearn- 
ing anxiety expressed in his face, 
which said as plainly as words 
could have done, ‘You are not 
going to leave me, Yorke, now, 
when I thought the affair was set- 
tled and done with for ever !’ 

‘I will show you the letter pre- 
sently,’ she replied. ‘Meantime 
the gist of it is this—that I have 
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reconsidered his offer; and that if 
he be still willing to make me a 
small allowance (the large amount 
he proposed I should not accept), 
I shall be grateful to him for it.’ 

‘ And the reason for this, Yorke?’ 

‘I want to leave London—’ 

‘ And me,’ he finished. 

‘I want to leave London and 
you,’ she acquiesced. 

And then there ensued a dead 
silence, broken only by the ticking 
of the clock on the mantelpiece, 
and theoccasional falling ofa cinder 
on the hearth. 

It had come to this, he was 
thinking bitterly—come to it, as 
he might have been sure it would 
some time or other. He had 
worked for her, thought for her, 
lived for her ; and behold the re- 
sult! She was able now to do 
without him, and the first use she 
made of her new liberty was to cut 
her boat adrift from the bark of 
his fortunes, and sail off to other 
seas, where he could follow her 
only in memory. 

He had for her sake suggested 
her leaving Scott’s-yard; he had 
even urged her communicating 
with her husband; but he never 
fully realised all that following this 
advice might involve, until in her 
clear low voice she said distinctly, 

‘I want to leave London and 
you.’ 

She thought he would under- 
stand her real meaning without 
farther explanation. Knowing the 
route by which she had arrived at 
her determination, she expected 
him to be able to trace it almost 
by intuition, and she had no idea 
of the despairing thoughts which 
came one after the other—of the 
bitter words that rose to -his lips, 
and were bitten back, while he sat 
there silent, looking—his dark and 
strongly- marked face seeming 
darker and more strongly marked 
than ever—into the fire. 

But at last, when he had mas- 
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tered himself a little, he said in- 
terrogatively, 

‘You had no thought of doing 
anything of this kind yesterday ?’ 

*I cannot say I had no thought, 
but I had no definite intention,’ 
she answered. ‘It has been put 
upon me, however, to make some 
change, and this is the only pos- 
sible way in which I can do it.’ 

‘Put upon you! he repeated. 
‘ Then this is not your own doing, 
Yorke ; it is not quite of your own 
desire—of your own free will— 
you say you want to leave London 
and to leave me?” 

‘No. Where, on the face of the 
earth, should I ever find another 
friend like you ?’ 

‘ Then why go?’ he asked. 

‘ Because it is right I should ; be- 
cause, if I do not go, I shall be a 
burden and a drawback to you all 
my life ; because, with the expense 
oftwo establishments, you can never 
get rich; because, if you did get 
rich, the world would have hard 
things to say about both of us; 
because, though there is not and 
can never be a future for me, you 
will, I trust, yet be wealthy and 
happy, if I only leave you free to 
do well for yourself, and to enter 
into fresh ties that you will never 
form so long as I am near enough 
to remind you of the old folly.’ 

‘Who or what has been putting 
all this into your mind, Yorke?’ he 
asked. 

‘ Every person and everything,’ 
she replied. ‘ Even you, Luke, that 
night by the river, that very first 
night of all, told me what would 
some day be thought of an arrange- 
ment such as I proposed. I did 
not care then, but I do care now. 
I was desperate when we talked 
together first about all this, and 
thought of no one but myself. I 
have been wrong, first and last. 
If we have escaped thus far, it has 
only been because our friends are 
so few and so kind. But it cannot 
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goon. I will not mar your life as 
I have marred my own. We will 
part while you can still say, “‘God 
bless you, Yorke!” before you have 
learned to curse the day you first 
beheld my face.’ 

She had risen, and was walking 
up and down the room as she fin- 
ished her sentence, which, though 
begun quietly enough, ended in a 
tone of vehement despair. She had 
marred her own life; she had made 
for him any life without her hope- 
less and barren; and because of 
the very truthfulness of her words 
the man’s heart seemed to sink 
within him, his purpose and his 
energy to wither and die. 

But there was nothing new to 
him in it all, nothing in the fact ; 
she had only placed it in a slightly 
different light, and so he answered : 

‘Do sit down, Yorke, and try to 
be calm. We knew all this years 
back; and so far as I can see there 
is no fresh reason why you should 
begin vexing yourself about it now. 
There is no fresh fact, except that 
Mr. Forde is aware you are still 
living. Every other circumstance 
of our lives remains precisely where 
it was,’ 

‘ Then it must be that I look at 
our position differently,’ she re- 
plied. 

‘ Being a woman, you were cer- 
tain ultimately to do that,’ he re- 
marked with a grave smile. ‘ But 
you shall not be hurt or vexed, 
Yorke, even by your own self- 
tormentings, if I can help it. Your 
fair fame is more to me than any- 
thing else in the world; and as 
you seem to think it can only be 

preserved by separating entirely 
from an old friend, let it be so. 
I presume you do not quite mean 
I am never to hear from you, never 
again to see you. I lay no claim, 
remember ; but you cannot quite 
ask that.’ 

*O, Luke! and she laid her 
hand on his arm, leaning forward 
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and looking into his face to see if 
he was in earnest. 

‘Well, Yorke?’ he asked. 

And she took her hand away 
and turned her face aside, and 
answered never a word. 

Then, like a torrent long re- 
pressed suddenly breaking bounds, 
his agony burst forth. What he 
said he could not have told five 
minutes after: all he meant, Yorke 
in her bewilderment scarcely grasp- 
ed; she only knew that no man had 
ever so spoken to her before—that 
of love such as this—strong, hope- 
less, honest, despairing ; love which 
had and could deny itself; love 
faithful unto death—she had form- 
ed no conception. It was his life 


he talked about; his life, with 
which love for her was linked in- 
dissolubly ; his life that, wanting 
her, would be hopeless, and deso- 
late, and cold. 

‘ But it is right,’ he said at last, 
‘and you shall go. 


What is the 
matter, Yorke? Have I offended 
you? You knew this all along— 
knew I loved you better than my 
own soul.’ 

‘I am so sorry,’ she murmured. 

* Ay, that is always the way with 
women,’ he replied. ‘ They are 
warned against playing with edge- 
tools, but they will play with them 
nevertheless ; and then, when they 
have stabbed a man to the heart, 
and see the blood coming, they 
cry out they are so sorry! There, 
Yorke, forgive me; I am mad, I 
think. I will go home, and come 
back some other day, when I re- 
cover my senses.’ 

And he would have left the 
room, but that Yorke stopped his 
doing so. 

‘ Luke,’ she began, ‘if you think 
I ought to remain—if you believe 
it is well for you that I should re- 
main—I do not mind what any one 
may choose to say; indeed, it was 
only so far as gossip might affect 
you, that I ever really cared at all.’ 
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‘No, dear’—he was quiet enough 
and calm enough now—‘ you shall 
go; it is best we should separate, 
cost what that separation will to 
me. I have been living in a fool’s 
paradise, Yorke. I swore to my- 
self, long ago, that if 1 waited for 
you a hundred years, you should 
some day be my wife ; and I realise 
to-night for the first time that, if I 
waited for you twice a hundred 
years, you would not at the end 
say “‘ Yes,” unless it might be out 
of pity.’ 

‘I should not say :t out of pity ; 
but if I were single to-morrow, you 
remember, and you remember why, 
Luke, I could not say it at all.’ 

‘You would not—I realise that. 
I repeat, we entered into an im- 
possible compact. I could go on 
for years and years, in the hope of 
a reward, even if long deferred ; 
but I could not go on seeing you 
now, and remembering that of your 
own free will—out of your great 
prudence— you seized the first 
chance of getting rid of a man you 
never regarded, save as a conveni- 
ent stepping-stone, at a time when 
you saw no other means of crossing 
a difficult river.’ 

‘Are you just, Luke?’ she cried. 
‘ Are you fair?’ 

‘I think so,’ he replied. But 
Yorke knew he was mistaken, for 
she had never come so near to lov- 
ing him as at that moment. 

‘You are not,’ she said. ‘I have 
been told that I ought to consider 
you—that you are not safe—that 
we are both walking on dangerous 
ground ; and I will consider you, 
even against your desire, and go 
away where you shall never see me 
again.’ 

‘Never again! Notwithstanding 
all the days and weeks and years 
we have spent together, during the 
whole of which I have tried to 
please you, kept sorrow from you 
as well as I could, prevented my 
lips speaking a word which might 
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pain or offend you. You did not 
intend that, Yorke ; unless, indeed, 
I have vexed you about this matter 
of Austin Friars. Is that the solu- 
tion of the enigma ?” 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘I saw him 
to-day ; and though I wish we had 
not been mixed up in that quarrel, 
it does not affect me much. If 
any person have really influenced 
me, it is Mr. Monteith.’ 

‘I wish Mr. Monteith would not 
meddle in the affairs of other per- 
sons.’ 

‘Fairly enough he said to-day 
that I had come there to meddle 
in his.’ 

‘It is a pity you went near him.’ 

*Yes, if I could live the last 
twenty-four hours over again, I 
should leaveghim and Austin to 
settle matters without my _ inter- 
ference? 

‘ But you cannot live the last 
twenty-four hours over again ; and 
the result is that you have written 
to Mr. Forde.’ 


‘I will barn the letter if you 
like.’ 

‘No, let me read it. 
vise you to the best of my ability ; 
and if I think the letter a good 


I will ad- 


one, it shall go. Where is it?’ 

She opened her desk and took 
what she had written out of its en- 
velope. For a moment she held 
it irresolute, then said, 

‘Let us tear it up, Luke, and 
forget all about everything, and be 
the same as ever.’ 

‘ We cannot be the same as ever,’ 
he answered ; ‘and I for one could 
not forget; and we will not tear 
up the letter, at least not at pre- 
sent.’ Saying which he took the 
paper out of her hand, while Yorke 
exclaimed, 

‘I think it is a pity women are 
ever allowed to do anything they 
wish, for they are always sorry for 
it afterwards.’ Whereat Luke Ross 
smiled a little bitterly, but made 
no reply. 
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When he had finished reading 
the letter, he said,‘ You make no 
mention in this of the facts of your 
life since you left Milden.’ 

* He knows them,’ she answered. 

‘Not fully. Do you not con- 
sider that now you ought to place 
him in possession of all the circum- 
stances ; that whatevercomfort there 
may be derivable from a knowledge 
of them, it would be right he should 
have? 

‘I think there is no necessity for 
entering again into the matter.’ 

‘But he wished and entreated 
you to do so.’ 

‘It is impossible for me to ex- 
plain what seems inexplicable now 
to myself; to excuse that which 
never seeméd to me so utterly in- 
excusable as when I saw him who 
but for me—my folly and my sin— 
might have been the happy hus- 
band of a better woman, the father 
of sons and of daughters, instead of 
the last of his race.’ 

‘ And you think you owe him no 
atonement for all this desolation, 
for those long lonely years?’ Luke 
asked, his voice not so steady as 
it might have been. 

‘What atonement could I make?” 
she demanded. ‘Can I give him 
back the past? can I free him now? 
can I undo the evil I have wrought, 
and, returning to the day he asked 
me to be his wife, bid him choose 
any beggar by the wayside rather 
than myself?’ 

* No; but you can tell him every- 
thing just as it happened, just as 
you told it to me,’ he said. 

‘I cannot. I donot believe what 
I told you was true. I have been 
wicked and headstrong and selfish 
all my life, as my father was before 
me; and this is the end, this 

‘Then you will not vouchsafe 
any farther explanation? 

‘ There is no farther explanation 
to give.’ 

‘And you still wish this letter to 
be forwarded ? 
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‘If you think well—if you like.’ 

‘ Nay, Yorke, it is if you like—if 
you think well.’ 

There was a change in him she 
could not understand; already, 
as it seemed to her, the bark she 
‘had voluntarily loosened was glid- 
ing away, and for an instant she 
felt as if she must stretch out her 
arms and shriek aloud for it to re- 
turn—to return and take her from 
the desert life she beheld stretching 
away when those white sails which 
had so long borne her company 
were out of sight. Then pride 
and prudence, and perhaps temper, 
came to her rescue, and she said, 

‘I did not arrive at my resolu- 
tion hastily. It had better go.’ 

‘Give me the envelope then,’ 
Luke answered, ‘and I will see it 
is sent.’ 

She watched him seal and place 
it in his pocket-book ; then for a 
time they talked upon indifferent 
subjects ; and after about half an 
hour he said it was growing late, 
and that he must go. 

‘You are not angry, Luke?’ she 
ventured at parting. 

‘Angry! no. How could you 
think so ?’ 

‘ Then what are you?’ she asked, 
unheeding his question. 

‘I am changed—that is all.’ 

‘How do you mean—in what 
way ?” 

‘I cannot tell. I do not know 
yet. Ten years hence ask me how 
I changed to-night, and perhaps I 
may be able to explain. Now I 
only feel that I am not just what I 
was this morning.’ 

‘And has this change been 
caused by me?’ 

‘By you entirely ; but we will 
not begin that discussion again. 
You will not quite forget me, will 
you? Do not be troubled about 
the matter. It was very pleasant, 
but it could not last ; and I might 
have known so, long ago, could I 
have borne to face the truth.’ 
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‘ Luke, give me back that letter.’ 

‘No, it is better thus.’ 

‘I will never take money from 
him.’ 

‘And I declare, Yorke, if you 
refuse, and decide to remain in 
London, I will never see you more. 
You have chosen, as you say, de- 
liberately, and as I say, wisely: 
abide by that choice. My day with 
you has been very pleasant. Spite 
of all the pain to-night, I would 
not zof have spent it. God bless 
you, Yorke, for the happiness, and 
spare you in the future every pain 
And then she felt his lips touch 
hers, and heard the door close, and 
knew that Luke Ross was gone out 
from her life, as she had said falsely 
she wished to go out from his. 

‘They are all alike,’ he consi- 
dered, striding on through the dark- 
ness. ‘It is a simple question of 
much weakness or little; a mere 
matter of whether a fresh toy pre- 
sents itself; of whether it be possible 
to get away to some new country 
and leave the old. They look upon 
us, the best of them, but as shuttle- 
cocks which they can toss about to 
serve their own pleasure or their 
own convenience; and when the 
feathers are broken, and the cork 
has lost its elasticity, worn out in 
their service, then it is, “Take that 
useless thing away.” O Yorke! 
—and his passion and his sorrow 
mastered for a moment his cyni- 
cism,—‘ I thought you were different 
from all the earth beside ; and yet 
I can see what this means. You 
desire to be rehabilitated ; you are 
longing for the wealth and the safety 
and the home this man can give. 
Take them all, in God’s name, and 
I will be the one to help you back 
to the height you wish to regain.’ 

And so he brooded on all the 
way to Lambeth, and thence to 
Blackfriars, and thence to South- 
wark-bridge, from which point to 
Scott’s-yard was a mere nothing. 

Arrived there, he ascended to the 
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well-remembered rooms where first 
he knew her, and, lifting a candle 
high above his head, looked round 
despairingly at theapartments which 
should know her no more. 

After that he wrote out a few di- 
rections for his clerks, examined a 
Bradshaw \ying on his desk, told 
his housekeeper he should want 
breakfast by half-past seven on the 
following morning, and then went 
to bed and to sleep, for physically 
his long walk had exhausted him. 

But the next morning brought no 
change to his resolution. He rose 
early and breakfasted sparely, he 
dressed himself in the best apparel 
he owned, and then he drove off to 
the North-Western railway-station, 
and booked himself for Milden— 
all the time Yorke’s letter lying 
safely in his pocket-book—and he 
resolving she should never know, 
never. 

He left the train at Milden, and 
walked across the path she had 
crossed—she in her innocent girl- 
hood. It was a fine crisp bracing 
morning, and he made a défour in 
order to see the cottage, now fall- 
ing to decay, where she lived when 
the man whose life’s happiness she 
had wrecked came honestly and 
honourably, if foolishly, to woo his 
young bride. He stood and looked 
at the deep-sunk fence, at the grassy 
lawn, at the moss-grown drive, at 
the glossy evergreens, at the old 
trees bounding the view; and the 
sight of all these things, which were 
well-nigh a newsensation to his Lon- 
don experience, seemed to bring 
him closer to the woman whose 
youth had been passed among 
them, who had lawn and drive, and 
trees and shrubs, and flowers and 
fence, all stored away like pictures 
in the recesses of her memory. 

After that he turned aside and 
walked through well-kept paths, 
over which trees, now bare, arched 
their branches, to Forde Hall, where 
he asked if he could see the owner. 
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There had been a time, and that 
not so very far remote, when Luke 
would have felt considerable trepi- 
dation in marching up to a great 
country mansion to pay a morning 
visit ; but that time, like the reign of 
petticoat government and the régime 
of bread-and-butter and water- 
cresses, was past and gone; and 
Luke felt no more nervous now 
about meeting Mr. Forde, save for 
one reason, than he might about 
encountering Jones the ragman, or 
Robinson, whose business took the 
pleasing and artistic form of flowers 
and feathers. 

If anything dismayed Mr. Ross 
at Forde Hall, it was the subdued 
air and respectful solemnity of Mr. 
Forde’s own man, Simpson, who, 
after some trifling delay, informed 
the visitor that his master would 
see him, and begged Luke to ‘ Have 
the kindness, if you please, sir, to 
come this way.’ Having conduct- 
ed Mr. Ross to the end of which 
way, he closed the library-door, and 
left Mr. Forde and his visitor to 
commence their interview. 

*I ought to apologise for this in- 
trusion,’ Luke began, and then hesi- 
tated. 

* You said on your card that your 
business was private, personal, and 
important,’ finished Mr. Forde. 

‘It is all these, not to me, but 
to you, Luke answered desperately. 
‘The fact is, Mr. Forde, last night 
there was a letter placed in my 
hands to post to you, and I deter- 
mined, knowing it did not contain 
many facts you ought to hear, to 
come here with it. That is the 
letter.’ And he took Yorke’s en- 
velope from his pocket-book, and 
placed it in Mr. Forde’s hands. 

For an instant that gentleman’s 
fingers played with the seal; then 
he said, laying the letter before 
him unopened, ‘ Now to your part 
of the business, sir.’ 

‘Will you not read what is writ- 
ten there first ?” 
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‘No,’ was the reply. ‘I should 
like first to know who you are, why 
you are here, and what you have 
to say.’ 

Then Luke began, and told 
everything, save one—the love he 
himself had borne, did bear, the 
woman who was this man’s wife. 
He recited the whole story, just as 
she had repeated it to him that 
night by the water’s edge, while 
the river rippled in upon the steps, 
and the lights shone down into the 
Thames, and her agony and his 
seemed greater than each could 
bear. 

That was the tale he had set 
himself to repeat—that her ex- 
cuse, such as it was—that, just 
her love for an unworthy object 
who had won her love, to whom 
she had been more than wife, more 
than helpmeet, and who, after de- 
votion and assistance and affection 
beyond count or remembrance or 
measure, cast her off when it seem- 
ed to him that, by so doing, he 


could better his position. 

Told by man to man, when the 
embers of life’s fire were certainly, 
in one case, burning low—when 
the agony of the old wrong was 
almost a forgotten story—it was a 
tale to move the pity, to soften the 


heart; and Mr. Forde listened, 
convinced that the Yorke he re- 
membered must be the same Yorke, 
spite of her sin, still; or else she 
could never have so impressed this 
stranger, who sat opposite, with so 
marvellous an assurance of her 
sweetness, her self-denial, her de- 
votion. 

‘And you, sir,’ Mr. Forde asked 
at length, ‘may I ask who you are, 
and how you came to be connected 
with this matter ?’ 

‘I am a very insignificant per- 
son,’ Luke answered with proud 
humility. ‘I was able to stand 
between Mrs. Forde and poverty at 
atime when she needed a friend, 
and that friend a man. She has 
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honoured me with her confidence 
ever since. Beyond that I have 
no claim even to her friendship— 
none.’ 

‘I must think over what you 
have told me,’ Mr. Forde said 
slowly. ‘Where are you staying ?” 

‘I return to town by the next 
train,’ Luke answered. ‘ My busi- 
ness cannot spare a longer ab- 
sence.’ 

‘ That is unfortunate, for I should 
have liked to speak to you farther 
on this matter.’ 

‘There can be no need for that,’ 
the other said hastily. ‘If you 
wish any confirmation of my story 
—any farther information about 
Mrs. Forde, write to Mr. Collis. 
He will confirm every word I say ; 
tell you just what Mrs. Forde was, 
and into what evil hands she fell.’ 

‘And you—how am I to thank 
you ?” 

‘There is no need for thanks. 
I have only done a little less than 
my duty; and the speaker's face 
turned ashy white at the idea of 
what all this duty performed might 
bring about. 

‘You must be tired after your 
journey. You will take some 
luncheon ?” 

‘Not on any consideration,’ he 
replied ; then added, ‘ Pardon my 
brusqueness. I am not well. I 
could not eat, thank you. Good- 
morning ;’ and affecting not to no- 
tice the hand outstretched to grasp 
his, Luke passed away from the 
room and into the hall, and only 
breathed freely when half a mile 
of plantation and lawn intervened 
between him and the owner of 
Forde Hall and Yorke. 

‘He will have her back,’ he 
thought, ‘and that immediately.’ 
But therein Luke Ross chanced to 
be mistaken. 

Anyhow he had, he knew, done 
or tried to do his duty, and that 
assurance strengthened, if it did 
not comfort, him in the new life on 
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which he was entering, as he said, 
a changed man. 

For days, almost weeks, Yorke 
watched for his coming; but he 
entered her little drawing-room no 
more. He had sworn to himself 
that he would keep away; and 
though he answered her letters re- 
gularly, and indeed wrote oftener 
on business matters—oftener per- 
haps than there was any actual 
necessity—he made no mention of 
ever calling, of ever wishing to see 
her again. 

* She will go back,’ he considered, 
‘and forget all about the past and 
me. That romance is done with, 
and I will devote myself to making 
money.’ 

But even with this intention 
Yorke seemed to interfere. Just 
what happened to Austin Friars 
had now come to pass in his case. 
It was needful for him to repay 
that thousand pounds, and after his 
return from Milden, Luke Ross set 
himself to the consideration of 


ways and means; for now that 
Yorke no longer needed his assist- 
ance, he was certainly not the 
_ man patiently to bear receiving as- 
sistance from her. 

Meanwhile, never in her life be- 
fore had Yorke so earnestly longed 


to see him. Had he been the most 
artful of lovers, instead of the most 
simple, he could not have taken a 
better plan for stamping his image 
on her memory than by thus sud- 
denly absenting himself at a time 
when she felt more lonely than 
ever. 

She wanted to talk over the let- 
ters she received from Mr. Forde’s 
solicitors ; she desired to show him 
her answers ; she longed to have his 
advice concerning her future home; 
she yearned to prove to him that it 
was for his sake, his alone, she had 
resolved to accept her husband’s 
offer. But Luke was inexorable. 

After what had passed between 
them that night, he felt he could 


not resume his old relations. He 
knew it was best for him, at all 
events, to keep away; whilst, on 
the other hand, Yorke, remember- 
ing that mad outburst of long-pent- 
up love and despairing passion, 
could not ask him to come and go 
as formerly. 

They could not play at ‘ being 
only friends’ any longer—she quite 
understood that. The matter was 
too serious now for self-delusion. 
He had laid himself out to give up 
his life for her and to her; but he 
had not bargained for that time ever 
to arrive which had now arrived, 
when their interests should cease to 
be identical; when Yorke should 
desire to quit London provided for 
by her husband, and leave him for 
his share of their long partnership 
a broken heart ; for this was about 
the state of the case. Whatever 
success the future might bring in a 
worldly point of view, in a domestic 
he knew his life was wrecked. Not 
only she, but he, had been playing 
with edge-tools. In all bitterness 
he acknowledged this, even while 
resolving that he would not turn 
coward in consequence of his hurts. 

How she tried him with her let- 
ters—letters that, nevertheless, he 
would not have been without—no 
words can describe ; how the con- 
fidence she gave just the same as 
of old alternately touched and irri- 
tated him, I never could tell.  Sit- 
ting in the evening, over the winter 
fire, in the rooms that always seem- 
ed to his fancy haunted by her, 
he read and re-read those epistles, 
which appeared like apparitions of 
the dead past, once so full of life 
and happiness. 

He could see plainly enough that 
she had resolved to keep nothing 
from his knowledge ; that whether 
he came or stayed away he should 
still not remain in ignorance of her 
affairs. All the communications 
she received from Mr. Forde’s soli- 
citors were sent on for his perusal ; 
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and even when at length something 
very different from money-matters 
came to be the theme, she never- 
theless remained frank and open as 
ever. 

‘It has come about as you pro- 
phesied,’ she wrote one day. ‘ Mr. 
Forde is willing, nay, wishful, for 
me to return. Nothing can be 
kinder nor more noble than his 
letter, which fills me with a keener 
remorse than ever. He offers to 
let Forde Hall, and reside any- 
where I may select. He says the 
past shall be as though it had never 
been ; but you know this is impos- 
sible—as impossible as that I could 
take so mean an advantage of his 
generosity.’ 

To which Luke replied, ‘You 
might make him very happy still, 
I think.’ 

And after that there came no 
letter from Yorke for more than a 
fortnight ; and he was just begin- 
ning to think she had taken of- 
fence, and would write no more, 


when one night, by the last post, 
he received this note : 


‘Mr. Forde has met with a se- 
rious accident, and his solicitor is 


Friars. 


here now waiting to go down with 
me to Milden. I have been tele- 
graphed for. Excuse this haste. 
We must go by the express.’ 


‘ Now how will it be?’ Luke said 
to himself. ‘Will he die, and leave 
her a rich widow? or will he live, 
and everything be made up again? 
Any way, it cannot signify to me.’ 
Which was all very well; but the 
whole of that night he never closed 
his eyes. What he had prophesied 
so long before was come to pass, 
though not quite as he had prophe- 
sied it would. The result was the 
same, though the means were not. 
And now he fully realised to him- 
self how utterly he had disbelieved 
in the probability of his prediction 
being fulfilled—how completely he 
had built his air-castles upon the 
certainty of his own assertions 
never being verified. 

And now they proved to have 
been only too true. She was gone, 
and he was alone in that great city 
house overlooking the grim city 
churchyard, where she had kept 
her despairing vigil that night when 
this story opened. 
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TAKEN as a whole, there is, per- 
haps, no more pleasant avocation 
than that of a ‘Special Correspon- 
dent.’ Wherever and whenever 
any event of unusual interest takes 
place, he is sure to be present. 
He sees the great contests on which 
hang the fate of empires; he ob- 
tains places at royal pageants where 
nobles might in vain use gold and 
interest to be present; he takes 
part, in fact, in all the great events 
of his age. At the same time, his 
life is not all couleur de rose. He 
has many real hardships to under- 
go, and sometimes even real dan- 
gers. I have gone through my 
share of both in my time; but I 
do not know that I ever passed a 
more thoroughly uncomfortable 
day than the one whose events I 
am about to describe, and upon 
which it was very nearly my fate to 
be hanged as a spy. It happened 
thus. In the month of June 1866 
I was with Garibaldi. War had 
been declared against Austria, and 
the Italian army were upon the 
point of advancing. I had in vain 
endeavoured to obtain permission 
to accompany them. La Marmora 
was positive: he would have no 
correspondents of any sort or kind 
with him. It may be that he had 
a presentiment of defeat, and wish- 
ed to be able to give his own state- 
ment of affairs. However it was, 
he was immovable in his resolu- 
tion; and I therefore joined the 
Garibaldians, who were massed 
around Salo, and whose numbers 
were, as far as one could ascertain, 
from 20,000 to 25,000 men. Salo 
is a very pretty village on the Lago 
di Garda ; that is to say, its situa- 
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tion is lovely. As for the village 
itself, there is not much to be said 
in its favour ; but then very few Ita- 
lian villages will stand inspection. 
It is situated upon the lake, or 
rather upon a bay of the lake, and 
the orange- and lemon-groves come 
down to the water’s edge on either 
side of it. These orange-gardens 
are covered in winter, the roof 
being supported on rows of co- 
lumns, which at a short distance 
look like the remains of an im- 
mense Roman Forum. Seen re- 
flected on the water on a still day, 
the effect of these long lines of 
white columns, rising from the rich 
green of the orange-groves, is most 
striking. Behind Salo the hills rise 
to a considerable height, dotted 
with white villages and farmhouses. 
Upon every level piece of ground 
near Salo, and away upon the other 
side of the bay, were the leafy 
bowers of the Garibaldians. These 
were most picturesque in appear- 
ance, but were far better adapted 
for keeping off the rays of the sun 
than for resisting the heavy rain- 
showers with which we were occa- 
sionally visited. ‘They were con- 
structed entirely of the boughs of 
trees, covered loosely with a few 
inches of grass, and looking like 
gigantic haycocks. Beneath these 
the Garibaldians lay and smoked, 
when not occupied with drill. Of 
an evening they would crowd into 
boats, and paddle about the bay, 
and the hills would reécho the 
chorus of the Garibaldian hymn. 
Later still, they would assemble in 
the principal street, until it was next 
to impossible to make one’s way 
along it. The inhabitants of Salo 
Q 
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must have reaped a rich harvest 
during the time the Garibaldians 
were there; but they must have 
had a fatiguing time of it. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night the place was 
thronged. At the two hotels eat- 
ing was always going on. As fast 
as a place was vacant at the table, 
fresh-comers took their seats, and 
fell to. ‘There was no rest for the 
unfortunate waiters. Some of the 
shops were closed, with a notice 
outside, ‘Gone to purchase fresh 
stores,’ or ‘The whole family are 
ill with fatigue, and the shop will 
remain closed for a day.’ An en- 
terprising suttler with a marquee 
would have coined money. <A 
wonderfully merry, cheery lot were 
these Garibaldians ; and they were 
merry under difficulties, for they 
were scandalously neglected by the 
Government they served. They 
were deficient in the barest neces- 
saries of life. Half of them had 
not even the blue trousers and 
forage-cap, which, with the red 
shirt, made up their uniform. Very 
few, indeed, had been fortunate 
enough to obtain regimental boots, 
but went about in the thin boots 
and shoes which Italians generally 
wear, many of which had already 
gone to pieces with the wet and 
rough roads. The only real uni- 
formity was in the red shirts, which 
had been in most cases presented 
to the volunteers by the ladies of 
the towns to which they belonged, 
subscriptions having been every- 
where opened for the purpose. 
Not only were the Garibaldians ill 
clothed, but they were ill fed and 
badly armed. Frequently they got 
no meat, and it was no uncommon 
circumstance for them to go for 
twenty-four hours without any food 
whatever. 

It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the Garibaldians belonged 
principally, or indeed to any con- 
siderable extent, to the upper and 
middle classes. The reverse was 
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the case, especially with the regi- 
ments which came from the south 
of Italy. These were almost en- 
tirely drawn from the very low- 
est class; and I should say not 
above one in ten had a penny 
in his pocket beyond his scanty 
pay. However, as my adventure 
did not occur in Salo, I need not 
delay there. We were momentarily 
expecting orders to advance, and a 
skirmish had already taken place 
between an advanced guard and 
the Austrians at Rocca d’Anfo, 
when late one night we were start- 
led, as by a thunder-clap, by the 
news that a great battle had just 
been fought in the Quadrilateral, 
that the Italian troops were re- 
crossing the Mincio, and that Gari- 
baldi was at once to fall back to 
Dezenzano, to form the left wing 
of the army and to prevent the 
Austrians taking the offensive 
through Peschiera. There was a 
beating of drums and a sounding 
of bugles, and in an hour’s time 
the troops in the neighbourhood of 
Salo were upon the march. The 
disgust of the Garibaldians was 
unbounded. It was not because 
the Italians had been routed at 
Custozza, for at the time that fact 
was not known. It was spoken of 
first as a victory, then as a drawn 
battle ; and at last the truth came 
out that it was a disastrous defeat. 
But this affected the Garibaldians 
but slightly. They were exceed- 
ingly jealous of the regular army, 
and conceived that they themselves 
were shamefully neglected by Go- 
vernment and were sacrificed to 
the regulars. They were inclined, 
therefore, to chuckle over the de- 
feat of the army, and prophesied 
very great things as to what they 
themselves would do when they 
met the enemy. The disgust that 
the Garibaldians felt was upon the 
score of being marched down to 
become a portion of the main army, 
and thus, as they averred, to be 
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kept in the background and de- 
prived of all opportunity of distin- 
guishing themselves, instead of 
being used as a separate and inde- 
pendent corps under Garibaldi. We 
reached Dezenzano in the morning, 
and by night twenty thousand Gari- 
baldians were encamped, or rather, 
I should say, bivouacked in and 
around the place. Dezenzano stands 
upon the lower end of the Lago di 
Garda, some six miles or so from 
Peschiera, and is a very pretty 
place, but not at all equal in that 
respect to Salo. I was travelling 
at that time with a friend. We had 
taken a carriage by the week, and 
were consequently independent of 
railways and public conveyances, 
which were almost entirely taken 
up for the use of the troops. We 
agreed to start early upon the fol- 
lowing morning, and to go to the 
top of the hills looking down upon 
the Mincio, by which means we 
hoped to get a view of the battle- 
field of Custozza, and to be able to 
gather some particulars of its aspect 
from the peasants. We believed 
that in so doing we should incur 
no danger whatever, as we under- 
stood that the Mincio was the fron- 
tier line, and that Peschiera stood 
entirely upon the opposite shore. 
This was altogether a mistake. 
Peschiera lies upon either side of 
the river, and the Austrian frontier 
extended three miles beyond the 
Mincio. Ignorant of this important 
fact, we started early the next morn- 
ing, and soon leaving the shores 
of the lake, took a road which led 
southward towards the Mincio. 
Presently we passed the last Gari- 
baldian picket, and were now in 
the space which intervened between 
Garibaldi’s right and the royal left. 
After another mile or two we found 
ourselves at the village of Pezzo- 
lengo, and learnt from the peasants 
that we were only separated from 
the Mincio by a range of low hills 
upon our left, and that from their 


tops we should be able to see over 
the Lombard plains, and to obtain 
a view of the field of battle. Leav- 
ing our carriage, we climbed up the 
hill, our steps greatly hastened by 
the sound of distant musketry, 
which we thought must arise from 
the Italians having again crossed 
the river. On arriving at the top 
of the hill, a superb view lay before 
us. To our left was the Lago di 
Garda, with the little town of Pes- 
chiera surrounded by a complete 
chain of forts. Some of them lay 
far out on the plain, while others, es- 
pecially Santa Croce, the largest of 
them all, were comparatively close; 
and with our telescopes we could 
see the troops moving about, and 
the tiers of guns frowning defiance 
at the invaders from their case- 
mates. Beyond, the plain stretched 
away perfectly flat, as far as the eye 
could reach; while towards the 
right it broke into some slight hills, 
upon one of which we could plainly 
make out the village of Custozza. 
It was among these hills that the 
greater part of the fighting had 
taken place. Here we could clearly 
perceive bodies of troops moving 
about, and could hear volley-firing, 
and occasional bursts of military 
music. We afterwards heard that 
this firing was caused by the nume- 
rous burying-parties. The sound 
had attracted the inhabitants of 
several scattered hamlets to the 
brow where we had taken our sta- 
tion, and these described to us the 
general aspect of the great battle 
of two days previous. In order to 
obtain a better view of the field, we 
kept along the brow of the hills for 
another couple of miles, and then 
sent back a peasant to bring our 
carriage up from the place where 
we had left it, while we sat down 
under the shade ofa clump of trees 
to await its arrival. Presently we 
saw it approaching, went down to 
it, and started. As we took our 
places the driver asked us, in his 
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unintelligible Brescian patois, if we 
wished to go on. We understood 
him to say, ‘ Shall I go back?” and 
we accordingly said, ‘ Yes.’ 

The road was very winding, and 
as we were talking over the battle, 
we did not particularly attend to 
the road. We presently, however, 
came upon the videttes of the 
‘Guides,’ one of the crack regi- 
ments of the Italian cavalry. They 
looked at us closely, but made no 
remark. ‘ How is this?’ I asked. 
‘ We passed no patrols on our way ; 
and as strangers are strictly for- 
bidden to enter the Italian lines, 
we shall be getting into a mess. 
We had better ask the driver.” On 
questioning the man our mistake 
was discovered. He had inquired 
if we wished to go on, and was 
now driving us towards Goito. 
Of course we ordered him to turn 
his horse, and to retrace our steps 
towards Dezenzano. When, how- 
ever, we again reached the videttes, 
they rode up to the carriage, and 
demanded who we were, and what 
we were doing. I said that we 
were two English gentlemen who 
were staying at Dezenzano, and had 
come out for adrive. The soldier 
said that no doubt it was as we 
said, but that the circumstances 
were suspicious, and that therefore 
we must again turn our horse, and 
accompany them to the corporal’s 
post, a mile to the rear. Of 
course there was nothing for it but 
to comply with their invitation, 
although we could see nothing sus- 
picious in our conduct. Upon ar- 
riving at the corporal’s guard, how- 
ever, and hearing the men’s report, 
we found that we really had, ac- 
cording to their view of the case, 
acted in a most suspicious and 
compromising way, and that we 
were in a serious scrape. ‘We 
first saw these persons,’ our captor 
reported, ‘ coming up from behind 
the hill overlooking the Mincio, 
and, of course, upon Austrian 
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ground. From the direction in 
which they were coming, it ap- 
peared as if they had come from 
Peschiera. ‘They stood at the top 
of the hill for some time, recon- 
noitring with their telescopes. 
They then went in among a clump 
of trees, where they remained con- 
cealed for about three-quarters of 
an hour. They then came down on 
our side of the hill, after which we 
lost sight of them until they came 
up in a carriage. As they were 
proceeding in the direction of the 
army, we did not stop them ; but, 
after going a hundred metres or so, 
they stopped the carriage, and after 
a short conversation with the driver, 
they turned round to return. Upon 
questioning them they replied in a 
strong Tedesco accent, and so we 
brought them to you.’ 

‘ Quite right,’ the corporal said ; 
‘they are evidently spies, who have 
come out from Peschiera to find 
out where our outposts are.’ 

Seeing now that our position 
was really a serious one, and that 
the circumstances against us were 
strongly suspicious, we produced 
our passports, and endeavoured to 
explain. 

The corporal gave a short laugh. 
Passports! ‘There was no great 
difficulty in obtaining or forging a 
passport. No; he had no doubt 
that our statement was correct— 
he spoke though as if he had a 
very strong doubt—and therefore 
must send us on to his sergeant, a 
mile farther. 

Upon arriving at the sergeant, 
the story was again told, and with 
precisely the same result. We 
must go on to his captain, at a vil- 
lage two miles farther. 

Our guard was now increased to 
four troopers, who rode with drawn 
swords two on each side of the 
carriage, while another trotted on 
in front. It was quite an impos- 
ing procession ; but the position 
began to be grave ; for if the cap- 
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tain were to turn out a rough-and- 
ready old soldier, it was not im- 
probable that he might, under the 
circumstances, take it into his head 
to order us to be hanged as spies 
instantly. The Italian army had 
been badly defeated only two days 
previously. Of course they were 
unwilling to believe that their de- 
feat was owing to the fact that they 
had met better men than them- 
selves, and accordingly they chose 
to assign the defeat entirely to the 
fact of their having been betrayed, 
and to the enemy having received 
notification of their movements by 
spies. In this temper it was pro- 
bable that very scant inquiry would 
be sufficient, and that a very speedy 
shrift would be the lot of the con- 
victed. We felt, therefore, not a 
little anxious when we drove into 
the village. It was full of troops, 
who, on the appearance of our car- 
riage and its guards, flocked round, 
and their comments, upon _hear- 
ing the story of our captors, were 
the reverse of assuring. We were 
confidently informed that ten mi- 
nutes would settle our business ; 
and indeed so threatening were the 
gestures of the bystanders, that we 
felt relieved when the soldier who 
had gone in to make his report, 
returned with an order to us to fol- 
low him into the guard-room. Here 
some six or seven officers were 
assembled, who, as we entered, re- 
garded us with looks which plainly 
said that, after what they had heard 
already, there could be no ques- 
tion as to our guilt. The officer 
who took the lead in questioning 
us was a captain of the Guides. 
After hearing our story and exa- 
mining our passports, and a gene- 
ral letter of introduction which I 
happened to have from the Italian 
ambassador in London, he was 
evidently inclined to believe me; 
but the opinion of the other officers 
was in nowise shaken. ‘They were 
openly incredulous as to our having 
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gone out merely fora drive to look 
over the battle-field. Was that a 
place or a time for going drives? 
And as for the passports, how did 
they knowthat they were not forged? 
And supposing them to be, as was 
likely enough, English passports, 
no doubt they belonged to two Eng- 
lish gentlemen staying in Verona. 
Why, there was not a single Italian 
visa upon them! Which was true 
enough, for we had never been 
asked to exhibit them since we had 
entered Italy. We asked them to 
examine our driver; but the ans- 
wer was, that he was in the same 
position as we were, and was not 
therefore to be believed. The 
general opinion was evidently dead 
against us. There was a great deal 
of low talking among themselves, 
and the black looks in our direc- 
tion were significant enough of the 
nature of the discussion. At last, 
however, to our relief, the captain 
of the Guides rose and said, ‘I 
agree with you all that it is a very 
suspicious case ; still, what they say 
may be true. At any rate, as my 
men took them, I have made up 
my mind to take them on with the 
convoy to the general.’ 

I need not say how relieved we 
felt ; for a general is far more likely 
to shrink from the responsibility 
of hanging the wrong man by acci- 
dent than a young subaltern would 
be. 

A delay of half an hour or so 
now took place, and we were then 
requested to take our places in a 
bullock - cart with half-a-dozen 
wounded Austrian prisoners. Our 
carriage, we were informed, was 
required for the conveyance of a 
wounded Italian. In front of us 
was a cart with stores, upon the 
top of which an Italian, who was 
also accused of being a spy, was 
seated. A party of some fifty 
cavalry rode upon either side, and 
a company of infantry marched, 
half in advance and half in rear 
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of the column. After we had fairly 
started, the officer of the Guides 
came up and rode alongside of 
us. I presently asked him why 
he was taking such a large escort ; 
and was told that our road lay for 
some distance parallel with the 
Mincio, and that the Austrian 
cavalry had that morning and the 
day before made several sorties 
across the river. 

‘I trust,’ he said kindly, ‘ that 
they will not do so now; because 
if we were attacked, and were likely 
to be overpowered, it would be my 
disagreeable duty to order you to 
be shot at once.’ 

I assured him laughingly that it 
would be at least as unpleasant 
for us as it could be for him, and 
that therefore I trusted the con- 
tingency would not arise. The 
young captain said that I certainly 
took my position very coolly. To 
which I replied, that an English- 
man seldom put himself seriously 
out about a dagatedle; that he was 
only giving me a ride of rather 
longer duration than I had calcu- 
lated upon ; as, of course, directly 
we arrived before the general he 
would apologise for the incon- 
venience to which we had been 
put, and would send us back to 
Garibaldi. I then produced my 
cigar-case; and offering him a cigar 
and lighting one myself, we were 
soon the best of friends. 

S—, whose knowledge of Italian 
was limited in the extreme, was 
unable to join in our conversation, 
and was getting very sulky over the 
state of affairs, and was inclined to 
be grumpy with me for taking mat- 
ters so easily; but I pointed out 
to him that, in the first place, the 
worst was over, and that, in the 
second, it was of great importance 
to put our captor into the best pos- 
sible humour, as upon the way in 
which he made his report our 
treatment might greatly depend. 
I was mistaken in one respect; 
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for the worst had yet to come. 
After marching three or four miles 
we arrived at a place where large 
numbers of Italian troops were en- 
camped. Their tents extended for 
a long distance on either side of 
the road; and, seeing our proces- 
sion, they swarmed down to the 
wayside. In answer to their ques- 
tion as to whom the prisoners were, 
our guards answered ‘Spies !’ and 
at the word a tremendous outbreak 
of yells, hisses, and threats broke 
out from the excited troops. ‘ Death 
to the spies! ‘ Hang them up at 
once ! ‘Shoot the accursed trai- 
tors !’ and hundreds of similar ob- 
jurgations. Nearer and nearer the 
excited crowd pushed; they pressed 
upon our guard, they climbed upon 
walls by the roadside and cursed 
us, they shook their fists, waved 
their arms and yelled, until I began 
to be seriously afraid they would 
tear us from our guard and lynch 
us upon the spot. The officer in 
charge of us attempted to silence 
them, but with small success; and 
as the numbers increased with fresh 
accessions from the tents as we 
marched along, our position was 
most unpleasant. It is not nice 
even to be called a spy, still less to 
be lynched as one. The man on 
the cart in front of us cowered on 
the boxes in an agony of fear. We 
did our best to seem unconcerned, 
and smoked our cigars, and talked 
together as if oblivious of the din. 
Presently some officers came down, 
attracted by the tumult; and our 
friend having spoken to them, they 
ordered the soldiers away, and after 
a short time we renewed our jour- 
ney in peace. It was a great relief 
when we arrived at Volta. Here 
we dismounted. Four guards with 
sabres took charge of the other 
man — who I afterwards heard 
was shot the same evening—while 
a sergeant walked up with us to 
the general’s quarters, to which 
the captain of the Guides had 
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already gone on. We had another 
unpleasant detention of a quarter 
of an hour, during which we were 
surrounded by several petty offi- 
cials, who were apparently anxious 
to try us upon their own account. 
We, however, declined to answer 
any questions whatever, to their 
great indignation. At last an or- 
derly came out and requested us 
to walkin. The general—I believe 
it was Petinengo—was seated in the 
garden behind the house smoking a 
cigar ; near him were three or four 
colonels, and our friend the cap- 
tain of the Guides. It was evident 
at once that the latter had made 
matters smooth for us, by the man- 
ner in which the general addressed 
us; and after a very brief hearing 
of our story, and examination of 
our passports and papers, he gave 
us leave to depart, and ordered 
the carriage to be brought up at 
once, signifying that the sooner we 
were off the better. 

We were, it may be imagined, 
glad enough to depart, although we 
would much rather have stayed for 
a short time in order to have ob- 
tained something to eat ; for we had 
only taken a cup of coffee before 
starting at seven in the morning, 
and what with one delay and an- 
other, it was now nearly four o'clock. 
The general’s hint, however, about 
instant departure was not to be dis- 
regarded, and we took our seats 
behind our already weary horse 
with feelings of thankfulness for our 
escape, but of considerable disgust 
at things in general. It was a most 
weary journey. The roads were 
execrable, the horse completely 
knocked up. We were horribly 
hungry, and my companion was 
as sulky as he could well be. Two 
or three times we lost our way, and 
had to make considerable detours 
before we could regain the right 
road. We had great trouble with 
the numerous videttes, who were 
constantly stopping us, demanding 
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who we were and where we were 
going. At several villages through 
which we passed we stopped, and 
endeavoured to get something to 
eat; but in vain. The army had 
eaten up everything, and we had 
to go on fasting until we reached 
Cavriano, where we succeeded in 
getting a crust—literally a crust— 
of bread and half a tumbler of 
wine. Then we continued our 
journey. The horse could now 
go no faster than a walk. Night 
had fallen, and we were ignorant 
of the way ; besides which we were 
upon the piece of ground we had 
passed over in the morning; we 
were outside the Italian, Garibal- 
dian, and Austrian pickets, and 
were liable to fall in with either 
party, and to be treated as enemies 
by them. 

It was half-past ten when we 
passed through Pezzolengo again, 
and another half-hour’s walking 
took us to the first Garibaldian 
picket. 

‘Who goes there?’ came sharp 
upon our ears. 

‘Friends.’ 

‘What friends ? 
there of you?” 

‘Two and the driver.’ 

¢ Advance, one man alone—the 
others remain behind; or I fire.’ 

I walked up to the figure, who I 
could see, when I approached him, 
was one of the Garibaldian Guides. 

‘Come nearer,’ he said. 

I approached till the muzzie of 
his revolver almost touched my 
face. It was not pleasant; for he 
was but a young soldier, and a 
revolver is very apt to go off un- 
expectedly in nervous hands. 

‘Who are you?’ he asked. 

‘Two English gentlemen,’ I said, 
wishing to proclaim my nationality 
as soon as possible, in order to ac- 
count for my accent. 

‘Where do you come from ?’ 

‘We left Dezenzano this morning, 
and have been to Volta.’ 


How many are 
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‘Why are you coming back at 
this time of night ?” 

‘We were detained, and lost our 
way.’ 

He thought for some time, and 
then said, ‘ Pass on.’ 

Three times did this very un- 
pleasant operation have to be gone 
through before we reached the main 
picket, at the point where the by- 
road came into the main road from 
Peschiera to Dezenzano. Here the 
officer positively declined to let us 
go farther, and said that we must 
pass the night in our vehicle. Fortu- 
nately this was not reserved for us ; 
for the field-officer who was visiting 
the pickets came up a quarter of 
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an hour afterwards, and upon hear- 
ing our case allowed us to go on 
with him to Dezenzano. Here, 
inquiring at the hotel, he found 
that we really had slept there the 
night before, and had started that 
morning, and so we were suffered 
to alight. 

It may be supposed that we 
ate a great supper that night after 
fasting the whole day; but it was 
not so; for the Garibaldians had 
so completely eaten up every- 
thing, that we could not even get 
a crust of bread; but with a cup 
of coffee we retired to bed, after 
the most exciting and fatiguing day 
I ever passed through. 


THE EMBASSY. 


(From the German of Heine.) 


a 


Get up, my boy, and saddle quick, 
And leap upon thy steed ; 

Ride to King Duncan’s castle, 
And ride with fiercest speed. 


Glide to the stable, and seek me out 
The stable-boy, and say, 

‘Which of King Duncan’s daughters, boy, 
Is to be wed to-day ?” 


And if he says, ‘ The dark one ’tis,’ 
Ride swift and tell me so; 

But if he says, ‘It is the blonde,’ 
You well may ride more slow. 


Then go to master ropemaker, 
And buy me a hempen cord ; 

Ride leisurely back and give it me, 
And say not a single word. 
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I, 
FROM THE DEAD. 


‘Is this telegram for me ? 

‘Yes, sir. The message was 
first sent to your chambers in 
town, and then forwarded here.’ 
‘Here’ being a pretty little watering- 
place on the Suffolk coast, where 
I found myself two or three years 
ago at the close of August. 

The telegram ran thus : 

‘From Cyril Legh, Baden-Baden, 
to George Ellingham, the Albany, 
London. — /f Cuthbert Haughton 
is in town, tell him to get out of it 
as soon as possible, America had 
better be his abode for some time. 

What new scrape had Cuthbert 
got into? Was it debt? for a 
man more utterly reckless than he 
never lived; or was the urgent 
need for his leaving London for 
America the result of an escapade 
more reprehensible than any of 
which he had been guilty? I was 
half inclined to believe so. But, 
unfortunately, I was unable to give 
any assistance in the matter; for 
only two days before I had heard 
from one who was conversant with 
his movements, that he had been 
on the Continent for some months, 
and that the time of his return was 
quite uncertain. I sent the tele- 
gram to this common friend, from 
whom I had already gained infor- 
mation as to Cuthbert’s move- 
ments, believing that if Haughton 
could possibly receive it, he would 
know the meaning better than I, 
and be able to judge how far the 
order was imperative. But I was 
troubled about him, and glad he 
was out of England. Cyril Legh 


would not have sent so strange a 
telegram, unless there was good 
cause for Cuthbert’s avoiding Eng- 
land. Years ago we had warned 
Haughton that he would come to 
grief unless he amended his ways ; 
and reflecting over the strange 
terms of the telegram, it seemed 
to me that our prophecy must 
have come right at last. 

He and I had gone to school 
together; then to college; and, 
as it were, we had stepped on the 
threshold of life at the same mo- 
ment. Thanks to family con- 
nection and family property, I had 
got early into parliament; and if 
I wanted as yet the necessary 
ability or aptitude for taking a 
prominent position in my party 
(the Ellinghams were uncompro- 
mising Conservatives), I had, I 
fancied, all the enthusiasm that is 
a characteristic of a school which 
seems dying out. Haughton, on 
the other hand, had no such tastes; 
he never read a debate, and he 
had never been five minutes in the 
House, without confessing that he 
was bored out of his life. Of good 
family, and inheriting a fortune 
when he came of age, it was hoped 
that his inclinations would point 
in the direction common to men 
placed in his position and with 
his means; but, to the disgust of 
his friends, he had artistic tastes, 
which, when their indulgence be- 
comes a dond-fide professional mat- 
ter, is regarded with a good deal 
of dislike, even if contempt does 
not go with it. He sang beauti- 
fully; he played half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent instruments ; he was inimit- 
able at private theatricals ; and he 
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painted with an almost artistic 
perfection. Utterly reckless in all 
money matters, he soon dissipated 
the greater part of his fortune ; 
and when I asked him what he 
meant to do when he came to the 
end of his tether, he would reply, 
*O, I shall turn painter, or fiddler; 
most likely the former. I shall 
always earn enough to keep me.’ 

All attempts at making him 
economical were out of the ques- 
tion; and as he was a man whom 
it was impossible to regard in any 
other light than that of affection, 
we could only smile at his care- 
lessness, and hope that the day 
would never come when his airy 
good-nature and happy handsome 
face would meet with trouble and 
disappointment enough to sour the 
one, or lessen the attractions of 
the other. 


3ut that telegram—what was its 
meaning ? 

‘On this fine day, Mr. Elling- 
ham, you should be by the sea— 
not in this room,’ said a voice 
from the outside. ‘ Pray let me 
tempt you out. I have been fora 
long walk, which I am happy to 
say I accomplished with more than 
usual ease; and I feel better than 
I have felt for days. This glorious 
sea would give health to the veriest 
invalid, I think.’ 

The speaker, a handsome young 
Italian, whom I had known since 
my stay at Bolton, had one foot 
on the steps leading to the win- 
dow, while his right hand —the 
most delicately-shaped I ever saw 
—was pointed towards the glowing 
sands in front. His face was in 
itself so strikingly beautiful, that 
I should not have noticed the 
symmetry and perfect formation of 
his hand, but from a small dia- 
mond ring on his little finger. The 
hand was stretched out towards 
the shore and the sea, so that the 
sun made the three small gems 
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sparkle ; and at last, in some vague 
way, it seemed to me that I remem- 
bered the ring, without reliable 
power of identification. 

‘Pray come out,’ he said, smil- 
ing, and addressing me in a voice 
to whose exquisite sweetness no 
poor words of mine can do ap- 
proximate justice. ‘The air is so 
pleasant ; and the’ sea—I can even 
forget Italy awhile, looking at it 
tumbling so peacefully on the 
shore, and making such music.’ 

‘I'll come, signore,’ I replied. 
So I joined him, making no 
mention of the strange telegram I 
had received, and of the kind of 
meditation it had occasioned ; 
though I had been accustomed to 
consider Felicetto Suardi as a friend 
to whom I might make reference 
to such an incident as had hap- 
pened this morning. 

‘You are better, signore, then ? 

‘Indeed I am, Mr. Ellingham. 
The doctor gives hope of all kinds 
of good things, if there is no re- 
lapse. Let me see, I have been 
staying here a month; and you 
nearly the same time. You re- 
member what a poor devil I was 
when I first came. Look at me now! 
Surely there is hope. I believe 
it. There must be hope!’ he added 
with energy. ‘O, I shall live! 
Even the desire for life is, I think, a 
strong element in those forces that 
generate life—Take one of my 
cigars,’ he added abruptly ; ‘they 
are so mild, that they can’t destroy 
your appetite for luncheon.’ 

He and I lit one together, and 
by this time we had got to the 
beach. We sat down on a boat, 
looking at the children playing on 
the sand, and listening to the plash 
of the waves on the sunny shore. 
It was a deliciously quiet morning; 
and there was something in it that 
made me forget Cuthbert Haugh- 
ton, or rather, to render me in- 
different to the meaning of the 
telegram. If I ever tried to force 
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myself silently to have regard to 
its significance, some remark of my 
companion, either witty or pro- 
found, turned my thoughts in an- 
other direction. 

‘I have been reading about 
your progress, Mr. Ellingham, in 
parliament,’ said Suardi; ‘and it 
seems to me that you have a fine 
career before you. Let me see— 
you must be about ‘three years 
older than I; I am twenty-seven. 
What a pleasure it must be for a 
man like you, with so many high- 
born family associations, to add to 
their number by a distinguished 
public career! As an Italian, I 
have long taken an interest in all 
that pertains to England, more 
especially in some of its individual 
and aristocratical developments. 
For I am a well-born Italian my- 
self; and have wondered whe- 
ther family interests, claims, rights, 
and I may say honours, assume in 
the same way the prominence they 
do with us. I, in my interest in 
your country —its past and its 
glorious future— have wondered 
whether family pride, with which 
we Italians have so long, and, in 
many cases, so terribly, identified 
ourselves, is so strong a passion 
as with us.’ 

‘We English people are very 
proud, I answered; ‘though, I 
daresay, scarcely in your way.’ 

‘No, possibly not. You see, 
you have so long led a life which 
has had an inevitable tendency to 
make you forgetful of, or indifferent 
to, minor or personal interests. It 
has been otherwise with us. You 
—pardon me—I daresay, have no 
great individual interest calling for 
a large amount of passion of any 
kind ?” 

‘Speaking for myself, probably 
no.’ 

‘You have no great family 
wrongs to—what shall we say ?— 
rectify, to employ the mildest ex- 
pression? You would not allow 
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yourself to be carried out of your 
calm way to—’ he hesitated a mo- 
ment, as though he were slow to 
shock my natural prejudices— 
‘avenge some great family or per- 
sonal insult ?” 

‘I don’t know about that,’ I 
answered. ‘An Englishman is a 
tame animal up to a certain point : 
that passed, and all is changed 
with him.’ 

‘Indeed ! cried Suardi, his face 
glowing ; ‘I see from your tone that 
you can feel as intensely as myself. 
Englishmen, after all, have the 
passions of an Itahan, and, it may 
be, that they have a persistency of 
character which makes these pas- 
sions more effective. Your cigar 
is out ; take another.’ 

When I had lighted a second, I 
became the questioner. 

‘Do you intend remaining long 
in England, Signore Suardi ?” 

‘I can scarcely answer you that 
question with accuracy—my visit 
depends upon so much. I have 
been in England now two months; 
more than six weeks being com- 
pelled by illness to abstain from 
all kinds of work, and, at last, 
to take up my abode here, seek- 
ing for lost health. For many rea- 
this enforced idleness has 
been very tedious to me. Your 
companionship—your intelligence 
—your keen sympathy, as a prac- 
tical man, with so many of my 
tastes—have rendered my visit to 
this little seaside place a real de- 
light. I hope when we leave here 
—you and I—that our separation 
will only be temporary.’ 

*I shall visit Italy next year,’ I 
remarked; ‘and then I shall do 
myself the honour of—’ 

‘Making my house your home,’ 
he interrupted quickly, turning his 
beautiful face towards mine, with 
such welcome and real kindness ; 
‘I hope you will! That is,’ he 
added slowly, and in a dreaming 
fashion, looking over the sea, ‘ if 
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Iam at home. My house will be, 
at any rate, at Czizzi ; and I hope 
I may be. I don’t know. Ihave 
something to do before I return to 
my valley. If I thought you would 
care to hear it, or if I thought I 
should be justified in making the 
subject known to you, I would 
speak more openly; but I feel 
myself bound now to be reti- 
cent.’ 

With this he had bent his eyes 
downwards, so that they rested on 
his hands clasped round his knee ; 
and I noticed that he looked at his 
two rings—the diamond ring on his 
left hand, which I had before re- 
marked, and of which I, in some 
odd way, seemed to have an indis- 
tinct recollection; and a ring on 
his right hand—a very antique 
specimen of jewelry, with a small 
painting on ivory occupying the 
place of a stone. 

He looked up quickly, and saw 
my eyes had followed his. 

‘Ah, you have been looking at 
my rings. One, the diamond, is 
insignificant ; the other is an old 
family affair, that’s all, but still a 
little curious. Perhaps you might 
care to see it. It has belonged to 
us Suardis probably three or four 
hundred years. We Italians guard 
our heirlooms a little more care- 
fully than you English.’ 

Saying this he drew it off his fin- 
ger and handed it to me, adding at 
the same time, ‘The original gem 
I removed, and substituted what 
you see—ivory, on which there is 
a small painting.’ 

I gave a start of admiration as I 
held the ring more fully to the light. 
On a surface of ivory, the circum- 
ference of which was not more than 
an inch, was an exquisite painting 
of two faces—a man’s and a girl’s. 

‘I painted these faces. They 
were friends of mine. But I am 
afraid, Mr. Ellingham, I have lost 
my art, and I quite despair of doing 
anything similar again.’ 
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Friendly as his tone was, its 
meaning, easily interpreted by me, 
was that I would please him by 
putting no farther questions. I 
obeyed the original impression, and 
sat silent with him for a long time ; 
the waves coming closer and closer 
to our feet, till he at last rose with 
a laugh, for the sea had splashed 
him, and said, 

‘The tide is rising; let us go on.’ 

He stopped and looked back at 
the advancing water, and remarked 
under breath, more to himself than 
to me, 

‘There are many uncertainties 
in life ; but there is no uncertainty 
in the tide. When I am impatient, 
I think of that—and wait ” 


Felicetto Suardi had fascinated 
me, since he and I had been stay- 
ing at the little hotel fronting the 
sea. I could entertain no English 
prejudice with any earnestness, as 
I listened to this handsome clever 
Italian. I had been a narrow- 
minded man for years in so much 
where narrow-mindedness is con- 
sidered venial, and I had a certain 
inborn antipathy to Italians, until 
I saw his beautiful face and listened 
to his beautiful voice. He had 
been staying at the hotel some days 
before I came; and by the time of 
my arrival he had constituted him- 
self a favourite with everybody, 
from the pompous landlord to the 
obsequious boots. The visitors all 
fell under the charm of his man- 
ner. For two days before I saw 
him, I had heard of this wonderful 
foreigner—very much prejudiced in 
his disfavour. Then he and I met 
for the first time, eager for the morn- 
ing papers, which did not come in 
until midday, when his gentlemanly 
grace, and kindly joking remark 
that I, as an Englishman, must ne- 
cessarily be more interested in my 
country’s politics than he could 
claim. to be, disarmed every pre- 
judice, and quickly made me as 
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enthusiastic in his praise as every 
waiter in the place. 

He was very rich; one of the 
partners in a bank at a neighbour- 
ing town, whose firm was in con- 
nection with a celebrated London 
house, staying for a day or two at 
the hotel, gave satisfactory testi- 
mony on this point. In his habits 
he was strikingly simple; but he 
called upon the hotel-keeper to 
develop wliatever graceful tastes he 
possessed in all his dinner arrange- 
ments, and levied a very strong tax 
on the old cellar; not on his own 
behalf, but on that of all whom he 
chanced to meet at Bolton. How- 
ever, in spite of his freedom, and 
his genial, yet gentlemanly, friend- 
ship, I noticed a peculiar reticence, 
which I have before seen associated 
with such pleasant dispositions as 
his. 

For several days Felicetto and I 
met as usual, and he seemed ex- 
ceedingly well. We played billiards 
in the morning, and cards in the 
evening, beating each other on al- 
ternate occasions. 

One morning, when I had ar- 
ranged to meet him at the billiard- 
room, he did not appear; and I was 
afterwards told by the doctor who 
attended him, that he was more 
indisposed than he had been for 
days. 

‘I really fear, sir, I do,’ he said, 
‘that Signor Suardi is seriously ill. 
His complaint is one of the most 
puzzling I ever met: catalepsy— 
that will certainly be fatal one of 
these days, or lead to something 
which will be equally so. A curious 
case 

I strolled away from the billiard- 
room, ill at ease, towards the hotel. 
Entering, I saw several troubled 
faces, and heard many troubled 
voices. 

I asked what was wrong, and 
staggered when I heard what it 
was. ‘Then, with the landlord, I 
walked to Suardi’s room. 


There he lay on his bed dead. 

* How did this happen ?’ I cried. 

All the necessary or possible in- 
formation was given me. When his 
coffee was brought in that morning, 
he had complained of feeling worse 
than usual. His doctor had been 
sent for ; after which, he had begun 
dressing, to keep his appointment 
with me at the billiard-room a short 
way off. The servant left him just 
as Suardi had laid out his coat, pre- 
paratory to exchanging his dressing- 
gown for it; when, hearing a sud- 
den heavy fall, he turned back, and 
found the signore to all appearance 
dead on the floor! As I was being 
told this, Markham (the doctor) 
entered. He made his examina- 
tion, admitting that he considered 
such an event as a most likely 
thing to happen, in face of the 
disease from which Suardi was suf- 
fering, and appealing to me as to 
his remarks on the same matter, 
which he had made in my hearing 
scarcely twenty minutes before. 

As I left the bedroom, passing 
on to my sitting-room, which was 
nearly opposite, I saw on my way 
tears in the eyes of the waiters and 
servants. 

‘ Poor gentleman!’ was the gene- 
ral chorus, ‘he was so kind!’ the 
maidservants adding, ‘And so beau- 
tiful ! 

I thought of all that had passed 
at our last meeting: his jokes, his 
kindness, and, withal, his delicacy. 
The sea lay before me; and I re- 
membered that only a few days 
ago, he and I were upon it, sailing 
by ourselves, and that he, who had 
the tiller-rope, nearly capsized the 
boat when a sudden squall came 
up; and how energetically he had 
said: ‘Even if I do upset you,— 
and it is very probable,—I am a 
good swimmer ; and I will engage 
to save you, so that the next session 
of parliament shall not lose so use- 
ful a member.’ I remembered my 
laughing and his laughing, the water 
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dashing over the boat, and yet the 
confidence I felt in his skill in 
emergencies. And now he lay dead 
in the next room. 

After a long delay, —it might 
be of an hour, for I went out and 
spoke to people—visitors, sailors, 
and inhabitants of the place, on 
the esplanade,—I began a letter 
to some Italian friend, whose ad- 
dress had been found in the dead 
man’s pocket. I was signing it, 
when one ofthe hotel-servants came 
in—a dark, short, pretty girl, of 
whom Suardi had been a great fa- 
vourite. The tears for his sudden 
death were still in her eyes. 

‘ Here’s a letter for you, sir, by 
the second post.’ 

‘This is a very shocking affair.’ 

‘Very. The doctor says there 
must be an inquest, and all kinds 
of dreadful things. He lies just as 
he was, on his bed. And those 
beautiful rings on his fingers !—we 
daren’t touch them. He'll be laid 
out soon, J suppose. Some women 
have been sent for. O, I could 
cry my eyes out!’ 

I took my letter (reposted from 
my rooms in London) from her 
hand, and opened it carelessly, but 
did not read it until she had left the 
room and closed the door. ‘Then 
my eyefell upon its signature, ‘Cyril 
Legh’—the man who had sent me 
that strange telegram about a week 
since. 


*My pEAR ELLINGHAM,’—ran 
the letter,—‘I hope you received 
my message all right, and acted 
upon the advice about Cuthbert 
Haughton. He passed through 
Baden some time since on his way 
to England—at least, so he told 
me. I write to you because I have 
heard that he has committed him- 
self in some terrible way in Italy, 
and that two members of the family 
whom he has wrongedare bent upon 
revenge. These two are now on his 
track, and will spare neither money 


nor means to destroy him. I can’t 
ascertain their names. By our old 
friendship, give him good advice, 
and hurry him away suddenly. It 
would be unnecessary to explain all 
my sources of information; but I 
am sure that Cuthbert Haughton is 
in terrible danger. So save him, if 
you can. I wish I could tell you 
more.— Yours faithfully, 
*CyriL LEGH.’ 


I read this letter through twice. 
Just after I had mastered it a se- 
cond time, the door of my room was 
opened silently, and then closed 
again by somebody, who turned 
the lock. 

Felicetto Suardi, risen from the 
dead, as I for a moment believed, 
stood before me. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Elling- 
ham; I am no spirit, nor have I 
corporeally risen,’ he said, with a 
smile, as he tottered to a chair 
feebly. ‘I have only had a longer 
attack than usual. My old com- 
plaint. Scientific men call it cata- 
lepsy. I have been subject to such 
seizures since my birth, when all 
life seems gone, except to the most 
experienced eyes ; and Mr. Mark- 
ham, I imagine, is not more than or- 
dinarily sharp. You call ita trance. 
Here I am, at least out of it for a 
time ; the next time I fall into it, I 
suspect,’ he added with some so 
lemnity, ‘ I shall be a victim as long 
as that sea beats and throbs in the 
fashion that it does now ! 

I looked at him, but said nothing. 
To me, the face seemed dead al- 
ready: life only appeared in the 
eyes. 

‘I think you are my friend,’ he 
said slowly, while his hand passed 
over his forehead, showing one of 
the rings I had noticed. ‘I know 
at least that you are a gentleman 
of keen sense of honour, and I be- 
lieve you will give me assistance, as 
it seems probable I shall need it. 
So I will say what I wish to you.’ 
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In my bewilderment I cried 
out : 

‘Had you not better see Mark- 
ham again ?’ 

*O dear, no! he interrupted, in 
a low voice, and yet with a laugh 
in it. ‘I know how to treat myself 
now. You may give me a little 
brandy, if you have any in the 
room. Thanks! I saw what had 
been going on in the next room. 
There had been preparations for 
finally—what do you call it?— 
“laying me out.” Don’t start! I 
frightened a poor old French doc- 
tor out of his wits a year ago by 
reappearing tolerably well after an 
attack of this kind, on a certain 
occasion, indeed, when the priest 
had arrived too late to administer 
extreme unction, who came in as 
well for a share of the terror! Say 
nothing to Markham. I want to 
have some words—important words 
—with you. A man has done me 
a great wrong. If I die before I 
right it, I need your assistance. I 
want an act of justice, not revenge, 
done.’ His eyes, as he said this, 
emitted a singular light, and over 
the almost unearthly pallor of his 
face a glow passed. ‘He who 
wronged me was an Englishman,’ 
he added. ‘When I first came 
here and saw you, I thought you 
might have been the man, for I 
had never seen him. I soon dis- 
covered I was wrong.’ 

‘An Englishman ?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Ellingham ; like your- 
self, a well-born Englishman. Lis- 
ten! I think you will aid me; for 
I may pass away even as I speak !’ 

The solemnity of his words, the 
solemnity of his mien—its beauty 
being more striking even in the 
deathlike hue which had gathered 
over the face—every element in the 
event combining with irresistible 
force to render it the strangest of 
which I was ever a spectator, or in 
whose presentation I had been an 
actor—for a moment rendered me 
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helpless. I looked at the ground, 
and saw the letter which referred to 
Cuthbert Haughton. I picked it 
up, mastered myself, and listened. 
From all that had gone before 
from all that Was passing around me 
now—I seemed to be listening to a 
voice from the dead. 


Il. 
THE NAME ON THE RING. 


‘Anout a hundred years ago,’ 
Felicetto began, ‘an ancestor of 
mine committed a political offence, 
which led to the losing of his pro- 
perty. ‘This passed into the hands 
of a family called Nicolini, the 
last representative of which died 
about nine months ago. He and 
I were excellent friends ; and as, 
in his opinion, we had unjustly for- 
feited our estates in the north of 
Italy, he promised that, having no 
children of his own, or indeed any 
near relatives whatever, he would, 
on his death, reinstate us in pro- 
perty once our ancestors’, provided 
that I did nothing to disgrace or 
discredit my name. Youcan ima- 
gine, Mr. Ellingham, the delight 
with which I heard this—I, a poor 
professor in an Italian town, sup- 
porting my sister and myself by 
teaching languages. I had already 
a pride in my family name. What 
an additional motive I had now to 
keep it held in respect! What a 
natural desire I had too, that those 
who were connected with me should 
regard its honour as a sacred thing ! 
I had, as I told you, one sister, 
Mariana, affianced to my cousin 
Paolo Suardi, several years younger 
than myself, and as splendid a 
youth as I ever saw. He and I 
were more than brothers ; we are 
so still. The likenesses on my ring 
belong to those two ; but this little 
sketch will perhaps give you a 
better idea of their beauty.’ 
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With this he handed me a small 
oil-painting. 

*I can recognise them,’ I said ; 
‘but I scarcely know which to ad- 
mire most, this or the miniature on 
your ring. What beautiful faces! 
That of Paolo is as sweet as a wo- 
man’s.’ 

‘It is. I have heard that your 
poet Milton was called the lady of 
his college. Such a title would 
not be inappropriate to my cousin. 
He is, as you see, a light Italian. 
My mother had come from the 
south—Spinazzola—and Mariana 
inherited her dark beauty. I be- 
lieved the affection of Mariana for 
Paolo was very deep. I know that, 
on his part, it was as passionate as 
aman’s can be. We all three of 
us spoke joyfully of receiving back 
the old family property, which lay 
outside the town where I lived ; 
but I did not abandon my profes- 
sor’s life, even at the near approach 
of this good fortune promised me 
by Nicolini. I worked and was 
content. Suddenly Nicolini was 
ordered to Spezzia for his health, 
and asked me to go with him. 
I left my sister with her aunt (Paolo 
was at college), and accompanied 
him. After about two months, he 
got worse, and it was soon evident 
that he would die. He made his 
will, leaving me, as he promised, 
all his property, and saying that I 
had in every way fulfilled his hopes. 
He said also many kind things 
about the betrothment of Mariana 
and Paolo. ‘Iwo days afterwards, 
to my indescribable horror, I heard 
that Mariana had fled with some 

English gentleman, no one knew 
whither. In my distraction I com- 
municated this to Nicolini, lament- 
ing the disgrace that had been 
brought upon our name by one 
who I believed honoured it as I 
did. He died without reproaching 
me, but I could see that he bitterly 
felt the dishonour, for he loved 
Paolo as much as he loved me. 










‘You can understand what I suf- 
fered. Under any circumstances 
such a disgrace would have been 
terrible ; it was more so under all 
these, which made me desire to 
strive to the uttermost that the 
mere breath of scandal or shame 
should never tarnish our family 
honour. 

‘It was along time before Paolo 
and I could learn any particulars 
of the real circumstances of the 
flight. At last we found our worst 
fears confirmed. ‘There had clearly 
been no marriage, though probably 
some promise of one.’ 

‘The name of the man ?’ I asked 
anxiously. I felt a suspicion, vague 
yet, but terrible ; it possessed me 
ina moment. The telegram, the 
letter—were these strange warn- 
ings to receive explanation ? 

*I will tell you by and by. It 
was a long time before even Paolo 
and I ascertained it. Whenat last 
we fairly got on the track they had 
taken, we made all possible haste 
onward. We found one, not the 
other! He had gone, and had left 
my sister behind him—dead in a 
hospital at Bologna !’ 

I gave an exclamation of hor- 
ror, and he for a minute was 
silent. 

‘Dead,’ he repeated, ‘ in a hos- 
pital at Bologna. We who found 
her, Mr. Ellingham, were her bro- 
ther and her lover. Both had de- 
termined to avenge this family 
wrong before our eyes fell upon the 
poor pale corpse lying on the hos- 
pital mattress; and you may be 
sure that our appetites were whet- 
ted by what we saw.’ 

These words were very simple ; 
but the tone of his voice, his un- 
earthly white face—the light as 
though of struggling life in his eyes 
—made me tremble. Moreover 
that fear had grown. 

‘We had not yet found out his 
name, though we instituted inquiries 
everywhere. At the hotel where 
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they had lived until my sister was 
taken ill, no one knew the English- 
man’s name ; for he had given, as 
it was proved, afalse one. He was 
handsome, well-bred, courteous ; 
but had left nothing behind him by 
which wemightidentify him. Imade 
inquiries at a bank which was a good 
deal used by English people ; but 
I could learn nothing there. Still, 
in spite of all my defeats, I was re- 
solved to find him, and—to kill 
him! Paolo, boy almost as he 
was, was even more determined 
than I. When I first saw the poor 
girl mercifully dead, and thus 
saved from farther disgrace, I burst 
into tears. Paolo, onthe other hand, 
who was close to me, said nothing ; 
but looking through my tears at his 
young beautiful face, I saw what 
made me surethat mysister’s wrongs 
would be avenged to the full, even 
if he and the Englishman did not 
meet till they were old men. 

‘ Paolo went over the back-track 
again quickly, posting where there 
was no railway (for money was no 
object), hoping to find some trace 
of his name, or the way he had 
taken ; he returned uninformed. 
But by that time I had satisfied 
myself. The man had given my 
sister a gage d'amour, with his name 
upon it, which I have with me 
now.’ 

I felt my heart beating heavily. 

‘It was aring. Once possessed 
of this information, I ascertained, 
after awhile, other particulars ; and 
when we had buried my sister, we 
set out to find her wronger. Some- 
times we were together. Sometimes, 
when it seemed doubtful as to what 
route he might have taken, we pur- 
sued different routes, to meet at an 
appointed place. We heard of him 
occasionally ; but never came up 
with him. At last we lost sight of 
him, and for months I have learned 
nothing.’ 

‘You are implacable,’ I said un- 
der breath ; for a suspicion and a 
VOL. VI. 
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fear possessed me stronger than 

ever now. 

‘I am. But cannot you, Mr. 
Ellingham, sufficiently enter into 
my feelings to comprehend such 
implacability? If you had been so 
wronged, would you not have so re- 
lentlessly pursued your wronger as 
I have done until to-day, when it 
seems possible that I may pursue 
him no longer ? 

‘I fully comprehend your feel- 
ings.’ 

‘Iam glad of it; because I have 
told you this story that you may, if 
it is in your power, aid in the right- 
ing of this wrong. I knew that 
you, as a gentleman, must repro- 
bate what this man has done; and 
I believe, as a gentleman, you will 
give what assistance you can either 
to Paolo or to me (if I live), that 
our purpose may be accomplished.’ 

‘How long is it since this sad 
event happened ? 

‘ About nine months. Paolo and 
I finally separated three months 
ago. He is now in Germany. I 
followed a good clue to England ; 
he has an equally good one to be 
pursued there. Wherever this man 
may go, he will be followed. Let 
him go over the sea, let him hide 
himself where he will, he will be 
tracked at last, though I may be 
dead first. In my desk—should 

anything occur to me—you will 
find Paolo’s address—at least, an 
address which will lead to his re- 
ceiving any communication.’ 

‘ You have not told me this man’s 
name,’ I said urgently. 
‘His name was— 

speaking. I rose. 

‘His name?’ I asked again. 

There was a dead silence; but 
his eyes were fixed on mine. 

‘Signor Suardi, you are ill! I 
cried. 

The ashy paleness of his face 
deepened, he sighed, his head 
fell back, and his eyes fixed. By 
an unerring instinct I knew that 
R 
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this time it was death indeed. I 
rang the bell; but the fear that 
had been growing all along as to 
the name of this man mastered 
me for a moment. How could I 
learn it? I spoke, and leaned 
over Felicetto. My eye rested at 
last on the diamond ring, which I 
seemed to have remembered. This 
was probably the gage @’amour ta- 
ken from his sister’s dead hand. I 
took it off; and then recognised it 
as one I had given years ago to a 
schoolfellow whom I had dearly 
loved, and who had afterwards given 
it to her. It contained his name 
and my initials. 

As the servants, alarmed by my 
loud peal, entered quickly, I held 
it up to the light, and saw on 
the inner rim the name—‘ Cuthbert 
Haughton’ ! 


III. 
THE VENGEANCE OF THE PORTRAIT, 

‘Art last ? 

‘Yes, Ellingham, at last: the 
wanderer is home. I suppose the 
long absence of Cuthbert Haugh- 
ton from his old haunts and friends 
has given rise to a good deal of 
talk.’ 

‘Scarcely. But have you and 
Paolo Suardi never met ?’ 

He gave a start, and said: 

‘What the deuce do you mean ?” 

Then I told him my story; to 
which he listened first with sur- 
prise, then indifferently. It was 
nearly six months since Felicetto 
Suardi’s death at Bolton ; and un- 
til to-day I had seen or heard 
nothing of Cuthbert Haughton, in 
spite of my inquiries. 

‘Pray don’t you disturb your- 
self, Ellingham, on my account. 7 
am not afraid.’ 

‘I know Suardi was implacable, 
and expect his cousin is more so.’ 

‘I tell you they were both dream- 
ers. I never saw either ; but I have 
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heard enough of them to care little. 
Cyril Legh, you say, telegraphed 
and wrote to you. I wonder how 
he found that out about this Paolo. 
He warned me. More than a year 
has gone by since the—event; and 
no mischief has befallen me yet— 
except what was my own work.’ 

‘It was true, then, about Ma- 
riana?’ I asked in a tone of pain. 

He hesitated before he replied. 

‘This is a terrible thing, Cuth- 
bert,’ I answered. 

‘Well, if punishment follows 
wrongdoing,’ he replied lightly, ‘I 
am punished enough, egad ! with- 
out, I fancy, coming in for an Ita- 
lian’s melodramatic vengeance. I 
am utterly ruined. I haven’t a shil- 
ling in the world.’ 

‘Not a shilling ? 
going to do?’ 

‘Paint. I knew it would come 
to this. What a good thing I en- 
couraged those artistic accomplish- 
ments that my aristocratic friends re- 
garded so contemptuously! Well, 
I’ve sown my wild-oats now, at any 
rate.’ 

‘And what a crop has come up ! 

‘Yes, Ellingham ; I was always 
destinedtogoto thebad. Itcan’tbe 
helped. Come and see ay studio.’ 

‘Have yougot anycommissions?” 

‘Yes ; a gentleman in Bayswater, 
having seen a little painting of mine 
at a picture-dealer’s, has engaged 
me to paint a girl’s face.’ 

‘Who is he?” 

‘A Greek, Pericles Melyannes. 
Suggestive this, eh, of old school 
times? ‘Tremendously rich. I’ve 
not seen him. My model I ex- 
pect to-morrow. I believe she is 
very beautiful.’ 

*‘O Haughton,’ I said, ‘I wish 
things had gone differently with 
you! You might have done so 
much !’ 

‘ Heigho, yes,’ he answered, puff- 
ing his cigar. 

His bright handsome face, mar- 
red by dissipation, contrasted with 
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a face I remembered of him as a 
pretty hoy. He was, too, slovenly 
dressed ; and his manner, even more 
than his words, proved how surely 
he was on that descent from which 
there is no moral rise. Believing 
that he was being hunted to death, 
I urged him to be careful ; advice 
he took by shrugging his shoulders, 
and laughing half scornfully. 

‘What can this man do? Stab 
me ?—bah! the police are too ac- 
tive. Force me toa duel? I have 
fought once, and I shall under no 
consideration whatever fight again! 
Moreover, a magistrate can be 
found useful to suppress any irre- 
gular desire for such sport. My 
dear Ellingham, as I before said, 
don’t be alarmed !” 

He rose to leave, having my pro- 
mise that I would come to his studio 
on an early day ; and as I watched 
him saunter carelessly away, it was 
as though I knew he was a man 
going to his death. Then I shook 
with difficulty the superstition off, 
and went out; but my anxiety on 
Haughton’s account increased. I 
thought of Felicetto Suardi and all 
he had told me before his strange 
death ; and I could not satisfy my- 
self until I went to his studio, and 
gave him farther advice. 


‘Good heavens, Ellingham, what 
an old woman you are growing !’ he 
said, turning round from a canvas 
he was preparing for use on the 
following day. 

I did not see Haughton again 
for four days. He was then busy 
with his picture, having seen his 
model on two occasions. 

‘She’s a splendid creature,’ he 
said. ‘A Greek, she tells me; 
though, from her patron, Pericles 
Melyannes, she has picked up some 
English. We say little, but we get 
on very well. See, here’s my rough 
sketch ; what do you think of it ? 

‘I can hardly tell the kind of 
face it will be,’ I answered slowly. 


‘That’s odd; I have just that 
impression. It so varies—I mean 
the model. She is wonderfully 
quiet; but I caught her looking 
at me the other day in a singular 
fashion! I might have been alarm- 
ed, if I hadn’t known that a re- 
mark of mine, carelessly uttered 
(you know, Ellingham, how care- 
less I have so often been, not only 
in what I’ve done, but in what I’ve 
said), might have offended her sen- 
sitiveness. . . . . [hope I shall do 
something with the affair. She will 
be here to-morrow at two. Come 
and see her. Melyannes is won- 
derfully generous ; he has sent me 
a liberal cheque already.’ 

Parliament was sitting then ; as 
I was busy on various committees, 
I could not get away when I 
wanted. Now and then Cuthbert 
looked in on me, but I did not see 
him for some time. When at last 
I managed to pay a tolerably long 
visit to his studio, I went with news 
Iconsidered important, and thought 
he was changed. His eyes were 
restless and swollen ; his face pale. 
I told him I thought he was look- 
ing unwell. 

‘ But what's that ?’ I asked, point- 
ing to a broken palette and some 
scattered paint on the floor. ‘ Have 
you and your fair model had a 
quarrel ?” 

‘No. That? O, nothing!’ 

I thought he replied with con- 
fusion. 

‘A sudden queer fancy took pos- 
session of me the other day as I 
was painting, and — in nervous- 
ness I dropped my palette: that’s 
all.’ 

* You certainly are out of sorts.’ 

‘I know I am. I am worried, 
and I can’t tell why. I have such 
confoundedly distressing dreams 
at night—odd worrying things ; 
and I wake up in the morning feel- 
ing as though I had been climbing 
to the moon. I feel a gnawing 
pressure at my heart, too. Dys- 
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pepsia, of course, though !’ he add- 
ed, laughing. 

Looking at him more closely 
as I heard him speak thus, I saw 
the change in him was marked in- 
deed. 

‘I have something to tell you, 
Haughton. I saw Paolo Suardi 
at the Opera last night.’ 

He was mixing some colours at 
the time, and looked up quickly, 
for a moment I thought alarmed. 

‘Indeed ! 

*Yes; I was in the stalls; he 
was alone in a box on the grand 
tier, hidden by a curtain. His fea- 
tures, though I saw little of them, 
I recognised at once ; for his cousin 
was almost as good an artist as 
you. By the way too, your pa- 
tron, Melyannes, was there as well. 
As I was leaving, a carriage drew 
up, which some one, whose face I 
did not see, was just entering. By 
several bystanders he was said to 
be a wealthy Greek merchant, Peri- 
cles Melyannes.’ 

‘And you did not see more of 
him than that ? 

‘No. Heis unimportant enough 
so long as he pays you well. But 
Paolo—now you know he’s here, 
take care of yourself!’ 

‘Don’t worry me, Ellingham ; 
don’t frighten me unnecessarily ; 
my nerves are unstrung already. 
I can sometimes hardly hold my 
brush steadily; and just see, now, 
how uncertain my hand is ? 

‘It is,’ I replied sadly; ‘but 
how does the portrait get on?” 

‘Pretty well; not as I wish it. 
My model is the strangest creature 
in the world. When I was in Italy, 
I used to hear a good deal of the 
mal occhio, 1 believe this hand- 
some Greek has it. Come and see 
what you think of it.’ 

He went to his easel, and I 
followed him. He had made less 
progress than I expected. Even 
yet, I could scarcely see what the 
portrait would resemble. I looked 
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at it a long time, and then walked 
to the window thoughtfully. 

‘What's wrong, Ellingham ? 

‘Nothing—O, nothing! I can 
see thé face will be beautiful. I 
wish I could meet this girl ? 

‘You promised to come, and 
you never did. She keeps her ap- 
pointment very regularly. I see no- 
thing of the wealthy Pericles, who 
sends me his cheques with great 
generosity.’ 

‘And has he never seen your 
portrait during its progress ? 

‘Never.’ 


Before leaving, I fixed a day to 
come and see the model. My ap- 
pointment was unavoidably delayed 
an hour. As I drove up in a han- 
som, a woman was leaving the 
house, her back towards me. 

‘You've missed her again,’ cried 
Cuthbert from a chair when I en- 
tered. ‘I didn’t keep her, because 
—because—good heavens! there 
is something in her, or in this por- 
trait I am taking of her, which 
seems to bewitch me! I have 
been working at it for days now— 
working, and hating my work all 
the time. I wish I had never un- 
dertaken it—that I had never seen 
the girl’ : 

‘Why ? 

‘I can’t say: that’s what I want 
to know. The devil’s in the pic- 
ture, or in me!’ 

I examined it as he spoke, 
puzzled by his words. Its appear- 
ance struck me wonderfully. I 
knew a face like that; though the 
face I knew was a man’s. I turned 
anxiously to Haughton ; for it was 
easy to see how unwell he was. 

‘I’m changed, am I not? I 
hardly knew myself as I looked in 
the glass this morning—such a 
poor haggard wretch asI was! I 
am so awfully sleepless. I went 
to bed early last night—eleven— 
and heard the clock strike every 
hour till six. Your prosaic mind 














will ofcourse say itisD.T. ’Tisno- 
thing of the kind. You remember 
that fellow in Balzac’s Peau de 
Chagrin? I begin to fancy I am 
something like him. I have been 
very strong hitherto; but now I 
start when the door opens; when 
the bell rings. If the wind rises, 
I tremble. I even thought there 
was an earthquake the other day, 
because two or three unusually 
heavy wagons were passing by. 
After all, I believe there is some- 
thing in wrongdoing. I did not 
believe in remorse before; and 
now, I don’t know whether it is 
remorse or not, but I seem to have 
a devil at my heart, driving away 
peace, sleep, and sense.’ 

Hearing that he had not consulted 
a medical man, I went out and 
brought in one, who made a care- 
ful examination. I had mentioned 
the particulars of his case before- 
hand; and after tiie visit, on his 
way downstairs with me, he shook 
his head, and said that this was 
one of those curious cases with 
which doctors now and then fell 
in, and that they were of a most 
dangerous kind. All the symp- 
toms indicated a disturbance, if 
not disease, of the whole nervous 
system, and suggested that the 
causes for such a manifestation had 
been long in existence. 

I went back, and found Haugh- 
ton walking restlessly about the 
room, and attempted vainly to calm 
him. 

‘I must go on with that picture,’ 
he said almost hysterically. ‘The 
dealer is coming to-morrow to look 
at it. O, I must get on!’ 

He resisted all my pressing that 
he should go out, but went nervously 
to work again with his colours. 


I called the next day late. He 
was in his studio, but had done 
nothing, the sitter having been dis- 
missed early. There was brandy by 
his side, and opium as well. As I 
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gently removed them, he cried out, 
‘Without them I should die! O 
Ellingham, what Aas come to me? 
What Aas come to me?’ 

On the following day he was 
much worse. The landlady, meet- 
ing me with a frightened face, said 
that the medical man had been sent 
for, and that he was out. I sprang 
up the stairs towards the studio; 
while I heard her say that a gentle- 
man was with Mr. Haughton. I 
supposed it was the dealer, and 
entered. It was Paolo Suardi. 

He was standing by the picture, 
his face turned towards Haughton, 
who lay on the sofa. I can see the 
terror on Cuthbert’s face: my pen 
vainly tries to depict it. A broken 
wine-glass was on the floor, sud- 
denly dropped there, I conjectured, 
when Paolo made himself known; 
and his right hand hung listless 
by the side of the couch. He did 
not speak, but he turned pitifully 
to me; and my heart, touched by 
all the old remembrances of him, 
when he was a boy so full of pro- 
mises that were never to be real- 
ised, melted, as though no such sin 
as I knew could be laid to his 
charge. 

Paolo, slightly bowing to me, said, 

*I have heard of your name, sir, 
and have seen your card in this 
room. My cousin Felicetto wrote 
of you. Neither he nor I then 
knew that you were Mr. Haugh- 
ton’s friend. If he told you all, 
you know what we said we would do 
has been performed. My revenge 
has been easier than I believed,’ he 
added, turning from me to Cuth- 
bert, by whose side I was sitting. 
‘ Superstitious Italian as I am, it has 
been wrought by means that I 
should have distrusted had I not 
proved their worth. I wanted to 
get intimate with you, to see how 
or where I could best strike you. 
Mariana Suardi—her name has 
never passed my lips since her 
burial till to-day—was my betrothed 
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wife. You can understand, there- 
fore, how pitiless I could be. I be- 
came intimate with you—how you 
know. The disguise was easy. All 
the Greek names were assumptions, 
the better to deceive you. It is the 
portrait of Paolo Suardi you have 
been taking! To my youth—for 
my bitter wrongs have not yet even 
obliterated its signs—I owe it that 
I have succeeded. If money only 
would have ruined you, I would 
have spent all I have. But after 
a while I saw that nature, or fate, 
or what you will, had begun its 
work. It was not long before I 
saw, too, the work was destined to 
be fatal. My face or the portrait, 
in some strange and subtle way, 
affected you. I noticed the first 
start you gave, possibly at recog- 
nition—for Mariana, though dark, 
resembled me in some of her fea- 
tures : you suddenly dropped your 
brush and palette. My cousin Fe- 
licetto, himself the victim of a ter- 
rible nervous disorder, has told me 
many strange stories of nature 
working in individuals all necessary 
reprisal for their violation of law, 
personal and even social. I did not 
believe you had much conscience— 
that is, as such a thing is vuigarly 
understood ; but I saw enough to 
show me that you had a fair sub- 
stitute. Zhat picture, or my pre- 
sence, as I say, affected you strange- 
ly. I noticed the growth of this 
influence as you proceeded with it. 
An idea had possessed you—vague, 
urgent, irresistible! It found you 
weak : you could not battle with it. 
It soon became your master; and 
every morning I came here marked 
its progress.’ 

Ashudder passed through Haugh- 
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ton’s frame, so terrible, so strange, 
that I felt myself affected by it in 
some mysterious way. The fatal 
paleness of his face increased more 
and more. His hand, which lay in 
mine, was like ice. Paolo went on, 
stern, inexorable, his beautiful face 
investing his revenge with double 
terror : 

‘You know what you have ex- 
perienced, Mr. Haughton—and I 
know. J/ saw you going mad be- 
Sore my eyes! From such a fate 
only death will save you. I am 
satisfied.’ 

A low moan from Cuthbert, and 
my name mentioned. I rose and 
got him water. Paolo bent for- 
ward, gazing steadily at his victim, 
and then drew back, his face now 
almost as pale as Haughton’s. 
Slightly bowing to me, he left the 
room. The doctor came in two 
minutes afterwards. It was only to 
hear my poor friend’s last words. 

This was the end of a life that 
might have been a noble and a 
bright one. As I went away from 
his poor cold corpse, I thought of 
him as a boy—my friend, my com- 
panion—when life was bounded by 
a narrow school’s walls, and the 
world was almost compassed in the 
morrow. 


I was in Rome last Easter, and 
attended mass at St. Peter’s. Amid 
the throng of priests before the al- 
tar I recognised Paolo Suardi; and 
as the chant arose, I seemed to 
hear his voice in the terrible words, 
‘Sit ejus etas brevis, ejus munus 
excipiat alius . . . irretiat creditor 
omnes ejus facultates, ejusque la- 
bore parta diripiant alieni . . . ne 
sit qui eum benignitate prosequatur.’ 





THE GREAT STAFFORDSHIRE TRAGEDY, OR 
WHY I WENT TO RUGELE?Y. 


‘ Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, #l the interim is 
Like a phantasmia or a hideous dream.’ 


Ir is now just fourteen years since 
society was shocked by the an- 
nouncement that a gentleman fol- 
lowing the honourable profession 
of a medical practitioner in the 
town of Rugeley, in Staffordshire, 
was in custody on suspicion of 
having murdered his friend, Mr. 
John Parson Cook. The Rugeley 
surgeon was Mr. William Palmer ; 
and the gentleman whose death he 
was charged with having compassed 
was in an equally respectable posi- 
tion, and was possessed of consi- 
derable property, including a pro- 
mising race-horse called Pole Star. 
Beyond the sporting fraternity a- 
mongst whom Palmer and Cook 
moved, little seems to have been 
known about either. That they 
had numerous betting and pecuniary 
transactions together there can be 
no doubt; but there is no reason 
to believe that they had any social 
intercourse, or had many sympa- 
thies in common, save those which 
attracted them to the Turf. Both 
attended races in the midland coun- 
ties, and each had horses entered 
in his name. That Palmer owed 
Cook a considerable sum of money 
is beyond all question; and it is 
equally certain that the former very 
much coveted the possession of 
Pole Star, and had put consider- 
able pressure upon Cook to induce 
him to part with the animal. On 
the 5th of March 1855 Cook came 
to Rugeley, and dined at Palmer’s 
house. Farther betting transactions 
took place between them ; and in 


the course of the following winter 
Cook began to press Palmer for a 
settlement. In November of the 
same year he again came to Ruge- 
ley, on the invitation of the latter, 
and put up at the Talbot Arms, 
an old-fashioned hostelry in the 
High-street, and nearly opposite the 
residence of Palmer. Here he was 
taken ill, and assiduously attended 
by his friend, who prescribed me- 
dicine from his own surgery, and 
gave him, in addition to other nos- 
trums, two particular pills, which the 
patient subsequently described as 
‘twisters,’ and which there can be 
little doubt contained strychnine. 
From the effects of this fatal 
dose he never recovered; for he 
died in great agony a few hours 
afterwards. A considerable sum 
of money which he was known to 
have had about him, as also his 
betting-book, mysteriously disap- 
peared during his illness. The cir- 
cumstances attending the death of 
Cook were so suspicious, that his 
family caused inquiries to be insti- 
tuted ; and a medical examination 
of the body disclosed rigidity of the 
lumbar muscles, and all the other 
well-known indications of poison- 
ing by strychnine. The police at 
once arrested William Palmer, and 
he was taken to the county gaol at 
Stafford. He was subsequently re- 
moved to London under the pro- 
visions of a special act of parlia- 
ment; and on the 15th of May 
following was indicted at the Old 
Bailey, before the then Lord Chief- 
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Justice of England (Lord Camp- 
bell), and after a trial of twelve 
days, was convicted and sentenced 
to be hanged at Stafford. For the 
result of the trial he was unpre- 
pared, as he fancied throughout 
that he would be acquitted, inas- 
much as the eminent toxicologists, 
Professor Taylor and Dr. Owen 
Rees, to whom the contents of the 
stomach of Cook had been remit- 
ted for examination, had failed to 
discover any trace of strychnine, 
or other poison, although all the 
appearances of the body were con- 
sistent with death from strychnine. 
Notwithstanding the strenuous ex- 
ertions made to save the life of 
William Palmer after his convic- 
tion, the sentence was carried out 
in due form. 

Having thus briefly summarised 
the circumstances under which this 
notorious criminal expiated the par- 
ticular offence with which he was 
charged, I propose to give a nar- 
rative of the extraordinary frauds 
which he committed on several 
life-assurance offices, and to ac- 
complish which he poisoned his 
wife, and subsequently his brother 
Walter. 

It was in the last month of the 
year 1855 that, happening to hold 
an Official position in connection 
with one of the companies in which 
an assurance for 13,000/. on the life 
of Walter Palmer had been effected, 
I received a communication re- 
questing me to call at the office 
on a matter of urgent business. I 
then ascertained for the first time 
that the office had undertaken this 
particular risk, that the life had 
‘dropped,’ and that the assurance 
had been effected by William Pal- 
mer, then in custody on the charge 
of having murdered Mr. Cook. The 
first and only premium was paid 
in February 1855, by the cheque 
of a solicitor who was represented 
as acting for William Palmer and 
his mother, Mrs. Sarah Palmer, both 


of whom had (as was said) advanced 
considerable sums of money to 
Walter. 

Walter, it seems, had given way 
to intemperance, and his irregu- 
larities in this respect had led to 
his separation from his wife. He 
appears to have been a harmless 
inoffensive person, completely led 
by his brother, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of placing stimulants in his 
way, until at length he could no 
longer resist the evil influences by 
which he was surrounded. The 
first experiment of William Palmer 
with the assurance offices was un- 
fortunately crowned with success. 
He assured the life of his wife in 
the Sun, Equitable, and Norwich 
Union offices for thirteen thou- 
sand pounds; but the unhappy lady 
soon drooped and died, notwith- 
standing the fact that she had pre- 
viously been in good health, and 
that she was attended in her illness 
by skilful practitioners in addition 
to her husband. Her death took 
placeon the z9th of September 185 4. 

After the death of Cook, the 
Home Secretary directed the ex- 
humation of her remains; and it 
was then ascertained beyond all 
doubt that she had been tortured, 
and finally killed, by small doses 
oftartar emetic, repeatedly adminis- 
tered by her husband. The coro- 
ner’s jury returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against William Pal- 
mer, but not until after he had been 
committed for trial for the murder 
of Cook. 

The fact that Palmer had as- 
sured his wife’s life, and _ that 
she shortly afterwards died, was 
unknown at the offices where the 
assurance on the life of Walter 
Palmer was subsequently effected. 
As soon, however, as it was sus- 
pected that Walter Palmer had come 
to a foul end, inquiries were set on 
foot : and then the astounding fact 
was ascertained that William Pal- 
mer had endeavoured to effect as- 
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surances on the life of Walter in 
the Gresham, the Prince of Wales, 
the Rock, the Solicitors and Gene- 
ral, the Athenzeum, the Indisput- 
able, and other offices, for the enor- 
mous sum of 82,000/.! A proposal 
had been made to the first-named 
company to take out a policy for 
15,0007, The two brothers attended 
at the office ; and although it was 
admitted that Walter occasionally 
* drank freely,’ still as the medical 
officer failed to detect any trace 
of organic disease, the late Mr. 
Farren, the then actuary of the 
company, said he was prepared to 
recommend the issue of a policy at 
an enhanced premium ; but on this 
special condition, that in the event 
of death before the expiration of 
five years the office was not to pay 
anything. William Palmer tried 
hard to get the terms modified ; 
but Mr. Farren was firm, and 
eventually the proposal was de- 
clined, Palmer observing that the 
suggested arrangement ‘ would not 
suit his book at all.’ Mr. Gill, the 
secretary of the Solicitors and Gene- 
ral, seemed to have a suspicion that 
the affair was not altogether dond 
fide, for the proposal made to his 
office was declined. The Athenzeum 
and the Indisputable, both of which 
had accepted a portion of the risk 
involved in the 13,000/. policy al- 
ready effected, also refused to issue 
any policy on Walter Palmer’s 
life. 

The latter died on the 16th of 
August ; and William Palmer was 
pressing the Prince of Wales office 
to pay the 13,000/, when he was 
charged with the murder of Cook. 
Shortly before this, however, an 
anonymous letter was received by 
the secretary of the Prince of Wales 
office, intimating that Walter Pal- 
mer had come to his death by un- 
fair means. 

Such being the state of affairs, 
agents were sent to Stafford and to 
Rugeley to make inquiries into the 
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antecedents of William Palmer, his 
mode of life, his connections at 
Rugeley, and so forth. They were 
also instructed to ascertain the 
identity of a certain George Bate, 
Esq., upon whose life William 
Palmer had endeavoured to effect 
an assurance for twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds. William Palmer was 
then at Rugeley; and Field, the de- 
tective-officer, waited upon him, 
and informed him that he had come 
down on behalf of the assurance 
offices in London to make inquiry 
about Walter Palmer’s habits, the 
circumstances of his last illness, 
&c. Palmer at once expressed his 
willingness to afford all the infor- 
mation in his power, adding that 
the offices were bound to satisfy 
themselves. To a farther ques- 
tion as to whether he would have 
any objection to the inquiry also 
embracing the case of Anne 
Palmer his wife, he replied with 
perfect coolness that he could 
have no objection whatever. ‘The 
whereabouts of George Bate, ‘ Esq.’ 
was next inquired into, when it was 
ascertained that he was a sort of 
occasional groom and ‘odd man’ 
to Palmer himself. On being ques- 
tioned in reference to the assurance 
on his life, all he said was that he 
believed ‘ Muster Palmer intended 
to do it,’ and that he was to ‘ get 
some money on account of it.’ 
Fortunately for Mr. George Bate, 
the policy on his life was not 
effected. 

Thursday, the roth of January 
1856, was a wretchedly cold night, 
when I found myself on the plat- 
form of the London and North- 
Western Railway at Euston-square, 
en route to Stafford. My object in 
going there was to assist if possi- 
ble in unravelling the complicated 
scheme of murder, fraud, and for- 
gery which I believed to be in- 
volved in the life-assurance opera- 
tions of William Palmer. My tra- 
velling companions on this occasion 
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were the solicitors for the prosecu- 
tion, and the secretaries of the 
Rock, the Gresham, and one of the 
Scotch assurance offices, the name 
of which I cannot now remember. 
The last-named gentlemenwere sub- 
peena’d on the part of the Crown, 
to give evidence at the coroner’s 
inquest to be opened the following 
day at the Town-hall, Rugeley, on 
the body of Walter Palmer. We 
arrived at Stafford before midnight, 
and put up at the Junction Hotel 
close to the railway station; not 
wishing, for obvious reasons, to 
sojourn at Rugeley, where the hotel 
accommodation was but indifferent, 
and where we had some reason to 
believe the agents of Palmer might 
have attempted to frustrate inquiry. 

One of the first things that struck 
me as remarkable on arriving at the 
scene of William Palmer’s crimes, 
was the extraordinary influence 
which he appeared to have exer- 
cised over the persons with whom 
he was in daily communication. 
Waiters, chambermaids, ostlers, 
postboys, postmasters, tradesmen, 
all seemed to wish him a happy 
deliverance. They were for the 
most part reticent as to what they 
knew of the man; and the impres- 
sion left upon my mind was, that 
they knew a good deal more of his 
habits than they cared to dis- 
close. 

The county coroner, Mr. Wil- 
liam Webb Ward (who was also a 
solicitor practising at Stoke), was 
certainly well affected towards him, 
as was Mr. Day, a surgeon of Staf- 
ford. Atthe inquest it was proved 
that he had sent presents of game 
to both those gentlemen. With 
the postmaster at Rugeley (Mr. 
Samuel Cheshire) he was on terms 
of such close and friendly intimacy, 
that for a long time he contrived 
to intercept a number of letters 
sent to his mother by persons in 
London to whom he had passed 
her forged accepiances for thou- 
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sands of pounds. He also managed 
to get hold of a letter written by 
Professor Taylor to Mr. Gardiner, 
one ofthe solicitors engaged in the 
prosecution, in which the former 
stated that, in conjunction with Dr. 
Rees (Lecturer on Materia Medica 
at Guy’s Hospital), he had com- 
pleted the analysis of the stomach, 
heart, liver, &c. of Cook, but had 
failed to discover any trace of 
poison in any portion of them. 
Palmer, who was then at large, 
opened this letter at the post-office, 
by dissolving the gum on the en- 
velope with the steam of boiling 
water, and at once wrote to his 
friend the coroner. ‘The letter, 
not dated, was written in all pro- 
bability on the 8th of December 
1855, and was in the following 
words : 


‘My DEAR Sir,—I am sorry to 
tell you I am still confined to my 
bed. I don’t think itwas mentioned 
at the inquest yesterday that Cook 
was taken ill on Sunday and Mon- 
day night in the same way as he 
was on the Tuesday night when he 
died. The chambermaid at the 
Talbot Arms can prove this. I 
also believe that a man by the 
name of Fisher is coming down to 
prove that he received some money 
at Shrewsbury. Now here he could 
not pay Smith ro/. out of 41/7. he 
owed him. Had you not better call 
Smith to prove this? And again, 
whatever Professor Taylor may say 
to-morrow, he wrote from London 
last Tuesday night to Gardiner to 
say, “ We (self and Dr. Rees) have 
this day finished our analysis, and 
find no trace of either strychnine, 
prussic acid, orepium.” What can 
beat this from a man like Taylor, if 
he says what he has already said ? 
Mind you, I know it, and saw it in 
black and white what Taylor said 
to Gardiner. But this is strictly 
private and confidential, but it is 
true. 
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‘As regards the betting-book, I 
know nothing of it, and it is of no 
good to any one. I hope the ver- 
dict will be to-morrow that he died 
of natural causes, and thus end it. 
—Ever yours, Ae oy 


The destruction of Cook’s bet- 
ting-book was all important to 
Palmer, as if found it would have 
disclosed the amount of his indebt- 
edness to the former, and thus have 
supplied a motive for the murder. 

The death of Cook was commu- 
nicated by Palmer to Mr. Pratt—a 
solicitor who had discounted a num- 
ber of forged bills for Palmer, and 
who was importuning him for pay- 
ment—in the following terms : 


‘Rugeley, Nov. 21, 1855. 
‘My pDeEaAR Srir,—Ever since I 
saw you I have been fully engaged 
with Cook, and not able to leave 
him; and I am sorry to say that 
after all he died this day. So you 
had better write to Saunders’ (Cook’s 
trainer) ; ‘dut mind you, J must have 
Pole Star, if it can be so arranged ; 
but should any one call upon you 
to know what money or moneys 
Cook had from you, don’t answer 
till I see you. I will send you 757. 
to-morrow ; and as soon as I have 
been at Manchester you shall hear 
of other money. I have sat up two 
whole nights with Cook, and am 

very much tired out.—Yours &c., 

‘W. PALMER.’ 


The letter to the coroner was pro- 
duced at an official inquiry held by 
order of the Postmaster-General in- 
to the conduct of Mr. Samuel Che- 
shire, who, without offering any de- 
fence, was committed for trial for 
having allowed the letters in his 
custody to be tampered with by 
Palmer. The same day that this 
communication was made to the 
coroner he received a present of 
game from Palmer ; and shortly be- 
fore this, the latter being in Lon- 
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don, at his old quarters, No. 7 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand, he for- 
warded another present of cod-fish, 
oysters, &c., to the same destina- 
tion. 

It was also ascertained about this 
time, that the postmaster at Ruge- 
ley and a person named Benjamin 
Thirlby, a chemist in the town, who 
had formerly been in the service of 
Palmer as an assistant, were the 
friendly referees to the assurance 
office as to the health, habits, &c., 
of Walter Palmer. 

Before referring farther to the 
circumstances attending the death 
of the latter, it may be necessary 
to advert to the connection which 
‘the family solicitor,’ as he was de- 
scribed, had with the life-assurance 
transactions and pecuniary affairs 
of William Palmer. * The circum- 
stances were brought to my know- 
ledge in a somewhat peculiar man- 
ner. 

Late in the evening of Thurs- 
day, the 17th of January 1856, and 
consequently after the coroner's in- 
quest had been opened at Rugeley 
on Walter Palmer, a hansom cab 
was rapidly driven up to my re- 
sidence, and a loud knock was 
given at the door. On this be- 
ing opened, a gentleman, labour- 
ing under some excitement, asked 
to see me, and tendered a card with 
the name ‘Mr. Thomas Pratt, 5 
Queen-street, Mayfair, inscribed up- 
onit. This gentleman proved to be 
the solicitor of William Palmer, to 
whom the policy for 13,000/. on the 
life of Walter had been assigned. 
On inquiring his business, he told 
me that he had called to lay before 
me the whole of his transactions 
with William Palmer. He produced 
at the same time his day-book, jour- 
nal, cash-book, ledger, and banker’s- 
book, imploring me to allow him 
to convince me that he had acted 
in a dond-fide manner, and that what- 
ever might be the guilt of Palmer, 
he at least was innocent of any com- 
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plicity in his crimes. He told me 
that, having the command of some 
capital, Palmer had sought him, and 
requested advances on deeds and 
bills of exchange drawn on his 
mother, whom he represented as 
a person of considerable property, 
carrying on a profitable business in 
the timber trade at Rugeley, and 
further secured them by the de- 
posit of the policy on Walter’s life. 
Advances were, he said, made from 
time to time, amounting in the 
whole to about 11,000/. or 12,0007, 
of which about 4,000/. was at that 
time due. I declined of course to 
go through the books produced by 
Mr. Pratt; but I own that, from 
what I saw of him during the inter- 
view, I was impressed in his favour, 
and that the conclusion I arrived 
at was, that he had been the dupe 
and victim, not the accomplice of 
the murderer. One expression of 
which he made use, as he left the 
room, I cannot forget, and that 
was this—‘I swear to you, by the 
souls of my children, I am inno- 
cent.’ And I believed him. Palmer 
had a specious manner, and was so 
seemingly frank and candid in his 
relations with his fellow-men—so 
liberal with his purse, so genial, 
good-natured, and persuasive in his 
bearing—that he made friends in 
every quarter, and when the proper 
moment arrived, used them for a 
foregone purpose. He had alsoa 
fatal ascendency over women, and 
his successes with them were the 
subject of common report, not only 
in Staffordshire, but in London. 
One of his wretched victims was 
examined at the inquest on the 
body of Anne Palmer, and admitted 
the terms upon which she had been 
with the murderer. 

Walter Palmer before his death 
had been living in the town of Staf- 
ford under the care, or rather sur- 
veillance, of a man and his wife 
named Walkeden, who were paid 
by Palmer ‘to look after him,’ and 
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keep him supplied with stimulants. 
Two days before Walter’s death, 
William Palmer was at the Wolver- 
hampton races, and about midday 
purchased at the shop of Messrs. 
Mander, Weaver, and Co., whole- 
sale chemists, three items, one of 
which was a small bottle of prussic 
acid. On the morning of Walter 
Palmer’s death, William called up- 
on him and gave him some brandy- 
and-water ; and there can be little 
doubt that the mixture also con- 
tained prussic acid, as immediately 
after drinking it stertorous breath- 
ing came on, and he fell into a state 
of coma from which he never re- 
covered. William Palmer at once 
ordered a shell, into which the body 
was placed. A lead coffin and an 
outer one of oak were subsequently 
added, and the body was closed up, 
the usual medical attendant (Mr. 
Day) giving a certificate that he had 
died from apoplexy caused by di- 
sease, as no doubt he believed he 
had. On the following day William 
Palmer repaired to Liverpool, where 
the widow of Walter resided, to an- 
nounce his death ; and accounted 
for not having telegraphed for her 
by stating that his brother had burst 
a blood-vessel, and that the circum- 
stances of his death were so shock- 
ing that it was necessary to put the 
body into a lead coffin at once. As 
more than two months had elapsed 
before Professor Taylor was called 
upon to make an analysis of the 
remains of Walter, all trace of prus- 
sic acid had passed away; but he 
stated in his evidence that the 
non-production of prussic acid 
was not in any way inconsistent 
with death by that poison. He 
added also that the heart presented 
a perfectly healthy appearance, and 
that he was certain death had re- 
sulted either from apoplexy caused 
by poison or by disease. On this 
and other evidence the jury delib- 
erated for more than two hours, at 
the conclusion of which 22 out of 
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23 returned a verdict, ‘that Walter 
Palmer died from prussic acid, and 
that such prussic acid was wilfully 
administered by William Palmer.’ 
It is evident, therefore, that even if 
Palmer had escaped conviction 
on the indictment charging him 
with killing Cook, there were two 
stronger cases behind — namely, 
those of Anne Palmer and the un- 
fortunate Walter. 

But hideous though this list of 
crimes is, there is reason to believe 
that this modern Borgia was also 
inculpated in others. On the roth 
of May 1850 a person named Leo- 
nard Bladen, a collector for the 
firm of Charrington and Co., died 
at Rugeley in his 47th year, while 
under the roof of William Palmer ; 
and had there been any miscarriage 
of justice in Cook’s case, the proba- 
bility is that the remains would also 
have been disinterred, and sub- 
mitted to chemical analysis. 

Palmer kept a diary for the year 
1855, in which he made many en- 
tries—some trivial, and others of 
grave importance. He also affixed 
a number of asterisks, the mean- 
ing of which was intelligible to 
himself alone. For instance, under 
date of the 21st of August there 
are the words, ‘Poor Walter bu- 
ried ; and then follow three as- 
terisks. In some cases also he 
wrote the word weri in the margin 
of the page ; but what he intended 
it to stand for is veiled in obscu- 
rity. On Sunday (the 2oth) there 
are the words, ‘ At church (sacra- 
ment). Willie poorly.’ Willie was 
his only surviving child, and the 
word ‘ poorly’ is underlined twice. 
On Jan. 22d, ‘Mr. Milcrest died,’ 
and the word ‘neri’ is in the mar- 
gin. Mr. Milcrest was, I believe, 
the father of Mrs. Walter Palmer. 
Jan. 29th, ‘Saunders, Jere’ (Jere- 
miah Smith), ‘and Ben’ (Thirlby) 
‘here to dinner. 4 bottles wine.’ 
Feb. 3d, ‘Mr. Pratt came here from 
London to get receipts indorsed 
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on Sun and Norwich insurances.’ 
These were two of the policies 
effected on the life of his wife Anne 
Palmer. Feb. 5th, ‘15 dozen of 
wine in from Pratt.’ Feb. 7th, 
‘Jere and Ben packed the wine, 
and gave them a bottle each for 
their trouble. Feb. 8th, ‘ Sent 
Fordham a cheque for 27/. for 
riding Lurley at Shrewsbury.’ Feb. 
15th, ‘Lord Ingestre’ (the present 
Earl of Shrewsbury) ‘married to- 
day * * *.” Feb. 16th, ‘Dined with 
Jere at the yard’ (timber-yard: 
his mother’s house). Feb. 18th, 
*Quinquagesima Sunday, atchurch : 
Mr. Atkinson preached. Dined 
at the yard.’ Feb. 22d, ‘ Walter 
(Palmer) ‘called and had some 
soup.’ March sth, ‘Cook dined here’ 
(this is the first reference to Cook 
in the diary). March 26th, ‘Went 
to London by the 8-o'clock train 
April 6th, ‘Good 
Friday, at church with Willie.’ 
May roth, ‘ Paid Sarah Palmer’s 
bill’ (one of the forgeries, no doubt). 
June 13th, ‘At Newton, won the 
gold cup with Lurley.’ June 14th, 
“Won the Newton Cup with Lur- 
ley.’ On the 2oth of June there 
is an entry, ‘ Lent B. Thirlby’ (his 
late assistant in the surgery) ‘ 352.’ 
Then follow six asterisks. 26th, 
‘Eliza’ (a servant) ‘confined of a 
little boy.’ Seven asterisks here 
follow, and a similar number to 
an entry on the 3d of July, when 
‘ Eliza came downstairs.’ 

The last entry in the journal is 
in these words: ‘Attended p.-m. 
examination on poor Cook, with 
Dr. Harland, Mr. Bamford, New- 
ton, and a Mr. Devonshire.’ 

Palmer appears to have gone to 
church with great regularity, espe- 
cially after the commission of a 
murder. Thus, under the date ot 
17th of August, the day after Wal- 
ter’s death, he is particular in men- 
tioning the fact that he attended 
divine service, and afterwards dined 
with his mother at ‘the yard.’ From 
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the window of this house he could 
look upon the graves of Anne Pal- 
mer his wife, of Walter his brother, 
of Leonard Bladen his friend, and 
of John Parson Cook his sporting 
acquaintance and creditor. The 
churchyard of Rugeley is so situ- 
ated, that Palmer must have been 
constantly reminded of the terrible 
evidences of his guilt which it 
contained, as he could not go to the 
railway station without passing it. 
But to the visitings of compunction 
and remorse he appears to have 
been completely insensible. No 
one at Rugeley ever saw him de- 
pressed, or unable to join in any- 
thing in the shape of amusement 
that was going forward. He lived 
in a comfortable two-storied house, 
the property of Lord Lichfield ; and 
at the time of his arrest his estab- 
lishment consisted ofa housekeeper, 
and of the boy Willie—who, how- 
ever, passed a good deal of his time 
with his grandmother, Mrs. Sarah 
Palmer—and the groom, George 
Bate, whose life he had contem- 
plated assuring for 25,0007. The 
surgery was a small room to the 
right of the hall; but as for some 
years past Palmer had only pre- 
scribed for relations and particular 
friends, the stock of drugs was in- 
considerable when the police took 
possession of the house. 

Nearly opposite stands the Tal- 
bot Arms, where Cook came to his 
miserable end. Here, during his 
short illness, Palmer was repeatedly 
‘in and out,’ giving orders, and him- 
self bringing the patient the medi- 
cine he was to take. The room in 
which Cook died contained two 
old-fashioned four-post bedsteads, 
with arched roofs and heavy printed 
furniture. After the post-mortem ex- 
amination had been made, curiosity 
attracted many persons to the spot. 
Being myself among the number, I 
observed to the landlord, who ac- 
companied me, that he was likely to 
be a pecuniary loser by the tragedy, 


as for some time to come no person 
would of course like to sleep in the 
room. My exhibition of sympathy 
on his behalf was, however, entirely 
thrown away, as the old fellow re- 
plied, with great satisfaction : ‘ Lor’ 
bless you, sir, you’re quite wrong! 
Why, two gents come here from 
London the very first night the 
room was tidy after Mr. Cook had 
been took away, and insisted upon 
sleeping in this here room, and in 
them there beds; and no other 
would they have, although the 
house was almost empty ! 

Had Palmer applied himself to 
the medical profession, there is no 
reason why he might not have 
established a lucrative practice at 
Rugeley. The only other medical 
man in the place was a Mr. Bam- 
ford, an old gentleman whom he 
called in to attend his wife in her 
fatal illness, and who appeared to 
have no suspicion that the husband 
of his patient was stealthily counter- 
acting the curative treatment he 
directed by repeated doses of tar- 
tarised antimony. 

The sporting proclivities of Wil- 
liam Palmer soon gained such an 
ascendency over him, that he had 
no longer time or inclination to 
practise his legitimate profession. 
The expenses incidental to his new 
pursuit soon exhausted all his ready 
money; and then began the for- 
geries upon his mother, which 
eventually led to still farther em- 
barrassments. His losses on the 
Turf were also considerable ; for al- 
though he won with some of his 
horses, Lurley, the Chicken, &c., 
the balance of luck was against 
him, and he was driven to despe- 
rate expedients to raise money to 
meet his engagements. The funds 
supplied by the policies recovered 
from the Sun, Equitable, and Nor- 
wich Union offices on the death of 
his wife were absorbed by the more 
pressing claims against him; and 
the greater portion went to retire 
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the forged bills, discounted at high 
rates of interest by Mr. Pratt and 
his clients. 

It is due to the memory of the 
latter gentleman (for he did not 
long survive those unfortunate trans- 
actions) to state, that so far from 
suspecting the bills to be forgeries, 
he repeatedly wrote to the acceptor 
threatening her with legal proceed- 
ings, and even went the length of 
issuing writs against her. The let- 
ters, however, William Palmer man- 
aged, with his accustomed skill, to 
intercept at the post-office. 

Palmer died without making any 
confession of his guilt. Up to the 
last moment he denied the justice 
ofhis conviction, insisting that as 
no poison had been actually found 
in the body of Cook, he ought to 
have beenacquitted. When pressed, 
however, with the question, ‘ Did 
you administer poison to Cook ?’ 
he declined to give any direct re- 
ply, falling back upon evasive 
answers. 

In person the ‘sporting surgeon,’ 
as he was called, was anything 
but repulsive. On the contrary, 
he looked as ‘mild a mannered 
man’ as ever mixed ‘a poisoned 
poison behind a crimson light.’ In 
stature he was about five feet 
eight or nine, stout in frame, 
rather short in the neck, and of 
fair complexion. His forehead 
was high and bald, and he had a 
fringe of reddish hair at the back 
of his head. His countenance was, 
on the whole, good-natured, if not 
positively benevolent ; but there 
was, or there seemed to be, a sort 
of sly secretive glance about his 
twinkling gray eyes that might have 
indicated either malice or playful- 
ness. He was described in the ca- 
lendar as thirty-one years of age ; 
but he looked much older. He had 
a very small white hand, no bigger 
than a woman’s; and as he stood in 
the dock of the Old Bailey he con- 
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stantly displayed it when writing 
little billets to his solicitor, and 
passing them across the table to 
him. His demeanour during the 
trial was quiet and respectful ; 
and whenever anything occurred 
to excite laughter he invariably 
joined in it with as much zest as the 
most unconcerned spectator. The 
only moment when he appeared to 
be deeply sensible of the gravity of 
his situation was when the jury re- 
turned into court to pronounce their 
verdict. He then looked at them 
intently as each took his seat; and 
when the foreman pronounced the 
word Guilty, his eyes fell, and he 
appeared for an instant absorbed 
in thought. ‘This abstraction of 
manner was, however, but momen- 
tary ; and when the Lord Chief- 
Justice enlarged upon the enor- 
mity of his crime, and sentenced 
him to be taken back to Stafford 
and executed, he received the an- 
nouncement with perfect compo- 
sure. His conviction took place, 
oddly enough, on the eve of the 
Derby. The great national race 
was won the following day by 
Ellington, a horse in which the 
prisoner was much interested, and 
upon which he would probably 
have won a considerable sum, as 
the betting against it was twenty 
to one. 

On the night of the 28th of May 
Palmer was removed to Stafford 
gaol; and on the 14th of the fol- 
lowing month he was executed in 
the prison dress. 

He died as he had lived, with 
his terrible secrets buried in his 
bosom. He refused all entreaties 
to atone to society by a disclosure 
of his crimes, and the probability is 
that no farther light will ever now 
be thrown upon them. More than 
one generation, however, must pass 
away before the story of the sport- 
ing surgeon of Rugeley is for- 
gotten. 





I WISH I COULD DREAM. 


Nay, do not wish it: tempting it may seem 
To live old joys and pleasures past again ; 
To leave the fretting cares, the narrow round, 
Over the Dreamland’s joyous realm to reign ; 
To soar aloft on Fancy’s glittering wings, 
By no stern law or freezing reason check’d ; 
To sweep with master’s hand the mighty strings, 
Or sway the age with noble intellect. 


But, ah! to dream—one oftenest does, I think— 
Of some heart’s love, hopeless, or cold, or dead : 
The fatal magic solders every link ; 
Back flows the stream, by faithful memory fed ; 
Once more the face will smile, the form will move ; 
Joy’s rich elixir brimming in the bowl. 
We hear and answer, live, and trust, and love, 
In fearless ecstasy of heart and soul. 


And then to wake—to wake, the laugh still ringing, 
The dear words thrilling all one’s being yet ; 

The tender clasp still to the fingers clinging ; 
The heavy eyes with happy tear-drops wet. 

To wake—the doom still there, the void still yearning ; 

The dumb dread silence aching like a pain ; 

The half-healed wound, in its first anguish burning : 

Such dreamer scarcely prays to dream again ! 


Better the rest by no sweet visions lit, 
The quiet slumber of the tired life, 
That sends, with strength renewed and nerves reknit, 
The sober warrior to his daily strife. 
Earth’s darlings, they whose crown has lost no gem, 
Who guard no grave, round whom no phantoms creep : 
The Dreamland’s sunny empire smiles for them, 
And Youth and Hope the mystic portals keep. 
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